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CHAPTEE I. 

A FIRST DAY IN PARIS. 

"Sir, an uncommon beauty ! . . . I rather should say 

An uncommon character. Truly, each day 

One meets women whose beauty is equal to hers, 

But none with * her ' charm." 

Ltjcele. 

In the Louvre, one afternoon in May, not many years 
ago, an artist was standing beside her easel. A tall, 
pale, fragile-looking young woman of three or four-and- 
twenty, with brown wavy hair twisted lightly round her 
head ; a low white forehead, delicate features, and those 
large light hazel eyes which are so pretty and so rare. 

She was in the Salon Carr£, and her work was a copy 
of the " Vierge au Voile," not very far advanced. Just 
now she was not looking at her canvas, but towards the 
opposite door, with a wondering and slightly amused 
expression, hardly complimentary to the person who was 
coming in. This was a good-looking, well-dressed young 
man, of about her own age, with an English air of health 
and superiority, who paused at the door, and stared rather 
blankly round, till he saw her looking at him. Then he 
came forward a few steps quickly, and then seemed to 
hesitate again as he approached the artist. "Miss 
, Dalbiac ! " 

B 
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"Were you looking for me?" she said "Then I 
suppose you are my old Mend WilL" 

"You would not have known me," said Will, stupidly, 
with a new horrid consciousness of looking and feeling 
like an awkward school-boy. 

" I think not, unless I had expected to see you. Did 
you find my father at home ? " 

" No ; the porter gave me your message, and I came 
straight away here." 

" We are very glad to see you," said Miss Dalbiac. 
" An English friend is quite a variety." 

" I dare say it is. How tired you must be of living 
among these idiotic French." 

" Oh, no ! You have never been abroad before ? " 

" Never. And the more one sees of foreign life the 
more one" 



" Feels English superiority. Is that it ? " said Miss 
Dalbiac smiling, as he stopped and hesitated. 

"Well, perhaps not exactly that," said Will " I mean 
one sees what a gigantic sham it is. What are you 
doing? That's beautiful, isn't it?" he said, walking 
round to the front of her easel. 

" Very, if you mean the original Extremely bad if 
you mean my copy." 

" I did mean the copy." 

" No ; that won't do at all. I am learning to draw, 
but by slow degrees." 

" Why, Lisa, you used to draw beautifully. Do you 
remember painting a portrait of me when you were thir- 
teen ? I have had it hanging up in my room at college." 
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" Please don't hang it up anywhere else. I mean to 
do something some day, and it may affect my fame sadly. 
Now, if you like, you may walk home with me." 

" Must you go straight home ? " said Will, as they 
walked through the galleries. " Could we go as far as 
the Tuileries gardens ? * 

He quite expected that she would make some diffi- 
culty about her dress, which was black, plain, and rather 
old. Her hat, too, had seen better days, though it had a 
long pretty feather. Altogether he thought she looked 
hardly prepared for a walk with a companion got up in 
the best London style ; however, he was quite ready to 
assure her that this made no difference to him. But this 
generosity was not called for. 

" Certainly, if you like," said Lisa. " And I want to 
go to a shop in the Eue de Eivoli." 

They went downstairs, across the court of the palace, 
the clear lines of whose parapet stood out so sharply 
against the background of brilliant sky. Then on across 
the wide bright Place du Carrousel, and out into the 
street, talking as they went about Paris and all her 
wonders. 

Will walked in an upright commanding way, as if 
he was obliged to keep up the honour of his country. 
But somehow he did not feel quite so sure of himself as 
earlier in the day, when he had marched along those 
streets on his way to find the corner in which his old 
friend Colonel Dalbiac had hidden himself. He had not 
at all forgotten the old times, ten years ago, when he and 
Lisa had been constant companions, she being always the 
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ruling spirit in right of her quickness and prettiness, and 
a talent for caricaturing, which she indulged to a merci- 
less extent. In those days Will's own portrait was the 
only thing she had condescended to work at in sober prac- 
tical earnest. This seemed to prove that she felt his supe- 
riority, and was a great satisfaction to him. But now 
the foundations of this superiority were slipping away. 

Will had every reason to be pleased with himself — 
a tall, good-looking young fellow, with plenty of money, 
a first-rate tailor, and the best possible education. Few 
young men started in life with better prospects or better 
intentions. He had come to Paris with all sorts of 
grand, and vague, and generous plans hovering in his 
head ; and yet, when he walked into the Salon Carr£, 
and found himself face to face with Lisa Dalbiac, he had 
felt like a fool. 

The chestnut trees were coming into blossom ; a band 
was playing ; nurses and children, and smartly-dressed 
people were moving about, and laughing and gossiping 
In the gardens. Lisa and L compSsat doL uLfr 
a tree a little way from the band. 

" It is very pleasant here," she said, " but I don't 
often come. I should like to come much oftener, and to 
amuse myself in plenty of other ways, but one must be 
satisfied with a little fun now and then, if one is to do 
anything in this world." 

" Paris must be a difficult place to work hard in," 
said Will. 

" Not really. Not when you are used to it, and care 
for your work. All the beauty and brightness helps one 
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on, and the people axe so kind and cheerful. I must in- 
troduce you to my greatest friend here, one of the kindest 
people in the world. I don't know what I should do 
without him." 

" A Frenchman ? " said Will, curiously. 

u Yes. You will see all my surroundings, and then 
you will understand. Now tell me something about 
yourself." 

She looked round at him, smiling kindly. Will did 
not feel inclined to meet her eyes. His life began to 
seem too poor and objectless, somehow, to be given any 
account of. It was a reproach to hear this pale slight 
girl talking of working hard and doing something in the 
world. 

" I don't know what to tell you," he said. 

" Well, what did you do at college ? I remember 
that some years ago we settled that you should be a 
great man : Lord Chancellor, I think. How far up the 
mountain are you now ? " 

" Just where I was," said WilL " You have left me 
a long way behind, you see. And I don't suppose you 
are surprised." 

" For shame ! " said Lisa : but she still smiled as 
she looked at him. 

" Well, it is rather that," confessed Will, twisting 
his cane. " But you must remember, Lisa, I never was 
so clever as you. I meant to take my degree though ; 
but somehow I didn't. So I came away without bother- 
ing myself about it any more." 

" What a cheerful way of beginning life ! " 
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" I might have known you would laugh at- me. I 
wonder I dared come near you. But what does it 
signify ? Heaps of men do it. I need not work for my 
bread, you know." 

" There are other things to work for, besides bread," 
said Lisa. 

Will did not feel very happy. He got up and 
walked away a few steps to watch some boys who were 
playing at a game among the trees. Lisa sat still and 
looked after him, with a shade of sadness on her face. 
Then she turned her head the other way to watch a 
party of English people who were coming slowly down 
the steps into the garden, and stopping to stare at the 
orange trees in their tubs. Will, meanwhile, had done 
with the boys, and was returning to her, saying to him- 
self as he walked along that he had never seen any one 
like her. It was not exactly beauty, but a singular 
grace, refinement, and harmony, from the drooping 
feather in her hat, and the pale delicate profile under 
it, to the long soft black folds that fell round her chair. 
Will began to perceive that his first stupidity was the 
effect of surprise at this perfectly new experience, and 
was inclined to think that she might laugh at him as 
much as she pleased — in that tendency, at least, she was 
the Lisa of old times — if he might only listen and look 
at her. 

He came back and stood beside her. The other 
English party, coming slowly on, passed quite near 
them. A tall stout man with his wife on his arm — she 
was dressed in bright blue, with yellow gloves, and a 
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good deal wrapped up — and two girls ; one rather tall 
and demonstrative-looking, the other a small slight 
person, more quietly dressed, with large wondering eyes. 

Miss Dalbiac in a low voice : " but when the French see 
any one badly dressed, too smart, for instance, or in ugly 
colours, they say € Voili une Anglaise.' Ah ! really I 
beg your pardon ! Are they friends of yours ? " 

For Will took off his hat as they passed, and they 
all bowed and smiled in a marked manner, except the 
little one, who coloured and looked grave. 

" I travelled up with them yesterday," said Will, 
" and sat next them at dinner last night. That is the 
extent of it." 

"Who are they?" 

" Oh, nobody. The girls are rather jolly, especially 
the short one with brown eyes. She is the eldest, 
though she don't look it. Yes ; their dress does look 
horrid. What have they done to themselves ? " 

M They have gone on the dangerous principle that 
the fashions are the fashion," said Lisa, laughing a little, 
"and have copied the pictures in some Journal des 
Modes. Many people do that who ought to know 
better. Would you like to go and look at the fountain ? 
I think we shall have time." 

Will was not sony to escape from the subject of 
his fellow-travellers. He would not quite have cared to 
confess the extent of his attentions to- the short one with 
brown eyes. A fact which had puzzled him yesterday, 
that the object of these attentions had hardly seemed 
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to care for them so much as might have been expected, 
now came to his mind with a sense of relief. He walked 
with Lisa up the avenue towards the 'Place de la Con- 
corde. The water in the fountain seemed to turn to 
living gold as it rose and fell and flashed in the sun. 
Far away before them, the great Arc shone like the gate 
of fairy-land. > Will forgot the superiority of England, 
forgot himself and his stupidity, and was earnest in his 
admiration. That picture must be like a bright dream 
to any one who sees it in his young days, on a sunny 
afternoon in May. 

They went back into the street, and Lisa went into 
her shop, and then Will walked home with her. She 
and her father had a small apartment in a street ten 
minutes' walk from the Louvre. 

" Monsieur is come in," said the fat concierge, look- 
ing out with a warning nod and smile. 

" Indeed ! thank you. I am afraid I have brought 
you all this way for nothing/' Lisa said to Will. " My 
father is going to dine at home to-day, and he will not 
be ready to see visitors now. Is it too much to ask 
that you will come after dinner? any time between 
seven and eight Your table d'h&te will be over then, I 
suppose." 

" Oh yes," said Will. " Half-past five ; it is nearly 
dinner-time now. It is very kind of you. I shall be 
delighted to come." 

" I'll give you some coffee," she said, smiling and 
waving her hand as she began to go upstairs. " Au 
revoir." 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ARTIST AT HOME. 

" Grazie, ch* a pochi 1 ciel largo destina : . . . 

Leggiadria singolare e pellegrina ; 
E '1 cantar, che nell 'anima si sente : . . . 

Col dir pien d' intelletti dolci ed alti ; 

Co' i 80spir soavemente rotti : 

Da questi magi trasformato fui." 

Petrarch. 

"Look, Tiny, there he is. You need not have been 
so cross after alL" 

" I was not cross. I don't know what you mean." 

Will's fellow-travellers Were sitting in a row on a 
sofa in the hall of the hotel Some people were walking 
about, others standing in groups; two pet dogs were 
snarling at each other, and Will himself was coming 
downstairs just as the dinner-bell began to ring. 

"Papa, go and speak to him," said Tiny's sister; 
and her father got up and walked a few steps to meet 
Will. 

"Mr. Thorpe, how are you this evening? Very 
pleasant to meet again after our first day in Paris. The 
ladies are anxious to compare notes." 

"I hope your day has been as pleasant as mine," 
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said Will. " I saw you in the gardens, Mrs. Perrott ; 
how did you like them ?" 

"Very pretty," said Mrs. Perrott, in a smothered 
voice. Her magnificence was hidden under a large 
white shawl, so that she looked rather like an Indian 
queftn tied up in a bundle. " There's dinner, and I'm 
glad of it, for I am exhausted. Will you please to take 
care of the girls, Mr. Thorpe ?" She swept away with 
her husband. 

" I don't know whether my place will be next you 
this evening," said Will, as he and the two girls followed 
them into the dining-room. 

" Oh, yes, it will," said the younger one. " Papa told 
the waiters to consider us as one party." 

"Lotty !" exclaimed her sister, in a low horrified voice. 
"I hope you don't mind," she said, looking imploringly 
up at Will. " Papa thought it would be so pleasant, as 
we knew nobody else." 

" I am very glad Mr. Perrott thought of it," said Will, 
cheerfully; he was unsuspicious, and did not trouble 
himself to think of Mr. Perrott's motives. Only he 
wished, as he sat down between the girls, that they had 
dressed themselves more quietly, and did not quite 
remember that yesterday he had thought them pretty 
and amusing, and delightfully honest and English in 
their manners. 

But they, unfortunately for themselves, had met 
nobody in the interval whom they preferred to Will. 
He was quite a hero, and even the new experience of 
table d'hote would have been no fun at all without him. 
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" We are going to the comic opera to-night," said 
Mr. Perrott presently to him. " I don't know what sort 
of thing it is. Something laughable, I suppose, from 
the description. My wife says she is not equal to it, 
so I shall have to escort the girls by myself, unless you 
will oblige us by accepting Mrs. Perrott's ticket and 
going with us." 

"You must; that's settled. The ticket can't he 
wasted, you know," said Lotty. 

"Thank you very much, but I can't," said Will. 
" I'm going by appointment to call on a friend. But it 
is very kind of you." 

" Ah, to be sure ! " said Mr. Perrott, nodding. " We 
couldn't wish, of course, to interfere with other friends. 
We saw you in the gardens this afternoon. To be sure, 
yes!" 

" I thought your friend in Paris was an old gentle- 
man ! " said Lotty, raising her eyebrows, and looking at 
Will, " Excuse me, but you said so yesterday." 

" Lotty," said her sister : " what business have you 
to be so curious ? " 

" Well, I don't like mysteries. I don't suppose Mr. 
Thorpe need be ashamed of his friends, if one of them 
is a young lady who looks very ilL" 

" I thought she was very pretty," said Miss Perrott, 
quietly. "Didn't I tell you she was a French 
countess ? " 

Mr. and Mrs. Perrott were occupied with their 
dinner. A gentleman opposite, looking at Will be- 
tween the two girls, remarked aside to his wife that it 
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was rather a trying position. Will was equal to it, 
however, with the influence of Lisa fresh upon him. 

" No," he said ; " she has lived abroad a great deal, 
but she is English. We knew each other in England 
years ago. She is clever and charming, and wonderfully 
pretty. She lives with her father, whom I mentioned 
to you yesterday. She is an artist. I found her to-day 
painting at the Louvre." 

" An artist ! oh, then I daresay she is great fun," 
said Lotty. " They are such a wild set. We found 
one last autumn sketching near our house: do you 
remember, Tiny ? Such a figure ! I longed to cut his 
hair for him. Papa brought him in to lunch, but he 
hadn't two ideas in his head. His only thought was to 
get it over as soon as possible and run back to his 
picture. Poor fellow ! how Alfred laughed at him." 

" But Mr. Thorpe's friend must be a very different 
kind of artist," said her sister, gravely. " I daresay her 
painting is beautiful. We must go to the Louvre one 
of these days. I suppose it is well worth seeing." 

"Will there be any pictures there for papa to buy?" 
said Lotty. " He said he should look about in Paris." 

" Oh no, my dear ! The old masters." 

" But Mr. Thorpe said his friend was painting there." 

" She was copying a picture," said Will, beginning to 
think that he would find out which day these people 
were going to the Louvre, and persuade Lisa to give her- 
self a holiday. 

" Are you going to see her this evening?" said Lotty, 
presently. 
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" Yes. I missed Colonel Dalbiac this afternoon." 

Soon after dinner Will left his friends in the salon. 
Two rather dismal faces looked after him as he set off 
along the street ; the prospect of the Op£ra Comique had 
lost some of its charm. 

Will himself was under a kind of uneasy fascination. 
He walked very fast, then very slow, and when at last 
he reached the house where Lisa lived, took two or three 
hesitating turns up and down the street, and finally 
marched in quickly and decidedly, and following the 
concierge's directions, ran up innumerable stairs, won- 
dered if they were living in a garret, and presently, on 
one of the landings, came to a half-open door, and an 
old woman in a snowy cap looking out of it, with quick 
laughing eyes in a brown withered face. She nodded 
and smiled, and knew all about him at once. 

" Par ici, Monsieur," said she, and took Will across 
a small square entry, with twa or three doors opening 
on it, into a little dining-room with a polished floor, a 
door at each end, and an easel and some painting things 
in the window. 

The door of the salon was on the right ; she threw it 
open, and Will walked forward into a small bright room 
with two windows, one looking each way — it was a 
corner house — red velvet furniture, a piano, a mirror, a 
clock on the chimneypiece, and bright-coloured mats 
here and there on the boarded floor. Muslin curtains 
were drawn across the windows, shading the room from 
the evening sun. There was coffee on a little table, and 
Lisa rose up smiling from a low sofa behind it. Her 
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fata, wao ™ »«** in - ^otair do* by, got up 
and came forward to meet Will; while a Frenchman, who 
had brought his chair near Lisa in the window, raised 
the curtain and looked out at the sky, with a polite wish 
to be no restraint on the meeting. 

" How are you, Will ? You have not forgotten us, 
then !" said Colonel Dalbiac, in the fine deep voice that 
his boy friend remembered; it seemed made on purpose 
to match his general stateliness, his noble aquiline face, 
tall straight figure, and the thick white hair and mou- 
stache which made him look so much more venerable 
and interesting than he really was. 

" I never could do that," said WilL " I should have 
known you anywhere. I was not so sure about Miss 
Dalbiac," he said, looking at Lisa. 

" Ten years makes some difference at her time of life 
and yours," said the Colonel. " From the bud to the full- 
blown flower — that sort of thing. I am a dry old stick ; 
my growing time is over. You have made good use of 
your time, Will. Sit down — stop, let me introduce you 
to Monsieut Simonet. Monsieur, a valued young friend 
of mine, J£r. William Thorpe." 

M. Simonet turned round from the window with an 
amiable smile and bow, and presented his long flexible 
fingers for the English hand-shake. Then Will sat 
down, and took the coffee that Lisa gave him, and while 
he answered some trifling questions of the Colonel's, 
could not help looking at her as she moved about, a 
graceful shadow on the bright background, with her 
small head and long thin black dress, its plainness only 
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relieved by white lace ruffles, and some rows of beads 
round her neck. Sometimes, as she talked in a low 
voice to M. Simonet in the window, her eyes wandered 
towards Will as he sat by her father, with a strange 
watchful light in them. It looked like anxiety or pity, 
but Will seemed hardly to be an object for either of 
these, with his fresh young face and candid eyes, and a 
stray sunbeam just catching and gilding his short chest- 
nut hair. 

"Do you ever think of those old days at Bath?" 
said Colonel Dalbiac. " Sad for some of us. I tell you, 
Will, I should be in a different position now, if I had 
not left my boy in that cemetery. He would have made 
his way in the world by this time, and he was not the 
fellow to leave his father and sister to take care of them- 
selves. Ah! well! and your mother too. We have 
many regrets in common, and there are no stronger ties 
to bind people together. Have some more coffee? 
What has become of that worthy uncle of yours ?" 

" Uncle Russell ? " 

" Russell Thorpe ; yes. Very studious : he and your 
poor mother had rather different ideas about your educa- 
tion and so on. Is he dead too? Flesh wearied out 
with too much study ?" 

" No," said WilL " He is alive and flourishing, I'm 
glad to say. He is just as fond of his books as ever, and 
hardly ever stirs out of his rooms. He is a fellow of 
S. Lucy's." 

" I remember something of that kind. The poor 
man was rather angry with me on one occasion for tak- 
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ing you with my young people to some performance at 
Bristol. I'm inclined to think that he did not give you 
much credit for steadiness. He evidently thought I was 
sowing your first wild oats for you. Come, confess: 
have you cost him many sleepless nights since then?" 

" Not very many, I think," said Will, " except by 
laziness and stupidity. But he takes it all pretty easily." 

" The best way," said the Colonel laughing. " Come, 
I'm glad to hear you are lazy and stupid. I began to be 
afraid you were a Crichton, brought up under your 
uncle's eye in his own way. Not quite so bad as that, 
it seems. But I must be going," he added, pushing back 
his chair. "Lisa, what are you talking about in the 
corner there ? " 

" Must you go already," said Lisa. " We were going 
to have some music." 

" Have your music, Mademoiselle : don't mind me. 
D4sol4 to miss it, of course," said Colonel Dalbiac. 
" But I am going to the Od&m, so mille adieux, and a 
pleasant evening to you. Good-night, Will. You are 
always welcome here, remember, as long as you stay in 
Paris. Miss Dalbiac receives every evening." 

He shook hands with Will and the Frenchman, 
waved his hand across the room to his daughter, who 
responded with a smile, and went out. The drawing- 
room door was left half-open, and Will could see a dim 
silhouette of old Martine sitting in the dining-room, 
which was already almost in twilight. Monsieur Sim- 
Miet came out of his corner, and took up a violin which 
us lying beside the piano. 
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" You must listen/' said Lisa, smiling at Will as she 
passed him. " We shall like to have an audience." 

" I shall enjoy it," he said, with a quiet heartiness in 
his voice which satisfied her. She took her place, and 
they began, while he sat still where he was. They were 
used to playing together, and there were no leaves to be 
turned over. 

The last rays of the sun were gone, and all the sky 
behind the houses was a pale green, with rosy streamers 
shooting over it. Lisa had drawn back the curtains. 
The music in its low dreamy harmony seemed to belong 
to the soft half-light that filled the room. Her playing 
was like herself; clear, distinct, and veiy delicate and 
spiritual. The plaintive human tones of the violin spoke 
through it like a voice. 

"It is enough of the classics," said M. Simonet, 
presently. " I can do no more. Will you sing, Made- 
moiselle?" 

Then Will got up suddenly and walked across the 
room to Lisa in the twilight. 

"What is it?" she said, looking up at him, and M. 
Simonet, who was still caressing his violin, looked up 
too, rather curiously. 

He was a fair, thin man, of about forty, with a bald 
forehead, and a pointed beard and moustache; clever 
and quiet looking. 

" Won't you sing something in English ? " said WilL 
Monsieur Simonet smiled a little, and glanced at Lisa. 

" Do you think English songs are pretty ? " she said ; 
and then she put her fingers on the keys, and sang a 

c 
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simple ballad of a stream, and forget-me-nots, and a girl 
grieving over the blue starry flowers. Her voice was not 
strong but very sweet, and the singing was perfectly 
artistic; Monsieur Simonet would have said that this was 
its charm. 

% "And now something French," he said; and Lisa sang 
a strange musical old song of three princesses. Its sad 
sweet refrain rang in Will's ears for many a day after he 
had gone away and the sea was between them, and the 
most restless heart could not find wings to fly so great a 
distance. It was almost dark when, after a few more 
foreign songs, and another Beethoven duet, M. Simonet 
wished them good night and departed. Old Martine saw 
him out, with a cheery "Bon soir" at the door, and 
then came trotting back to the salon. 

u Perhaps I ought to go now," said Will, rather wist- 
fully. 

"No; stay a little longer," said Lisa. "It is not late, 
and I shall have such a long evening. Light your gas, 
Martine, and give us the candles on the chimneypiece. 
Mr. Thorpe and I are going to talk of old times, when we 
were two children together." 

" Not such very old times either, hi ? " said Martine. 
She lighted the candles and went away, still leaving the 
door half open. 

"We can talk; she won't hear, and she only under- 
stands a few words of English," said Lisa. " Come and 
sit here by the window. Ah ! what a beautiful night ! 
How I should like to go for a walk on the Boulevards." 

" Come," said Will ; " 111 bring you safe home." 
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" No," she said, smiling and shaking her head. " But 
now tell me, how long are you likely to be in Paris ? " 

" I thought about a fortnight," said Will. " It may 
be longer, but I don't know. I had a letter the other 
day from my uncle Lennard, my mother's brother, ask- 
ing me to go and stay with him this summer. I suppose 
I shall do that." 

" The other uncle. The rich one — I remember," said 

" Yes ; he quarrelled with my mother, you know. It 
went on for years ; but she told me before she died that 
if he ever made any advances I was to forget all that* 
So of course I must" 

" Yes," said Lisa, rather thoughtfully. 

" Tell me," said Will, after a minute's silence, " who 
is that fellow who was here to-night ? " 

" You must not be disrespectful to my friends. He 
is my best friend, and I admire him more than any man 
I know. Don't laugh ; it is true, and I have good reason 
for it." 

" I'm not laughing at all," said Will in a dejected 
voice ; " but won't you tell me what the reason is ? " 

" He had no advantages to begin with — no money or 
friends — nothing but his own talent and energy ; and 
with them alone he has fought and worked his way, till 
now he is one of the most rising artists in France. He 
was determined to succeed in life, and he has done it — 
that is why I admire him. As for personal reasons, he 
is doing everything he can to help me on ; he gives me 
lessons and innumerable hints ; he helps me to sell my 
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drawings ; he is, in fact, my kindest friend So you see 
that he deserves both respect and affection. One can 
look up to such a man as that." 

" Yes ; I understand," said Will. u And if you can't 
look up to a man" 

" I think one must look up or down," said Lisa, in 
her low soft voice. 

" That is very hard." 

" No ; I don't think so. Every man must have some 
object in life — if he has none, he is simply useless and 
good-for-nothing, and, of course, one can't respect him. 
•Every one has a different battle to fight, and if he does 
not win it it is generally his own fault" 

" Not always. Some people fail because everything 
is against them." 

" Everything was against M. Simonet when he began 
life — his story is quite wonderful No, Will ; if a man 
fails it is something that fails in himself. He is not 
patient enough, or he thinks too much of bimsftlf That 
is one thing. You must forget yourself if you are to do 
anything great" 

Will sighed, leaning his head against the window, and 
trying to see the stars. 

"You are too much for me," he said. "And you 
think every man must have a battle to fight — must make 
an object for himself if fate don't give him one ?" 

" I think that however rich a man may be, if he is 
worth anything he will not rest on his oars and be con- 
tented to remain rocking in one place for ever, neither 
doing good to others nor to himself. At least with me. 
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as I tell you, it must be either looking up or down ; and 
I don't see how you can measure people except by their 
success." 

A great many new thoughts were rising in Will's 
mind. 

" Your Monsieur Simonet is an uncommonly lucky 
fellow/' he said, and Lisa laughed a little. 

" If he is," she said, " no one ever deserved it better. 
Will you go with me to-morrow morning to the Salon ? 
I should like to show you a picture of his there." 

Of course Will was ready and delighted. Soon after 
this he went away ; and, before going back to the hotel, 
took a walk on the Boulevards, and smoked a cigar at a 
caf<£, trying to understand himself and to see things 
clearly. He could not feel quite satisfied with Lisa's doc- 
trine. Still it was hers, and therefore it had to be con- 
sidered very seriously. 

"At that rate," thought Will to himself, staring ab- 
sently at the strange faces that passed and repassed 
under the trees, " it doesn't much matter what you start 
with. You must struggle for something, and if you get 
knocked down, why, you are trampled upon, and there's 
an end of you. The fellow that succeeds gets everything, 
and the fellow that fails has nothing but his failure. It's 
awfully hard." 

Then came the personal application — what has all 
this to do with me ? That was a question which could 
not be answered in a moment, and Will walked off to 
his hotel in a very doubtful and unsatisfactory state of 
mind. 
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I do not suppose Miss Dalbiac had any idea of de- 
priving her friend of his natural rest; but the truth is 
that he spent many wakeful hours of that warm still 
night at his bedroom window, leaning on the bars, and 
gazing dismally up at a small space of dark blue starry sky. 
Very different from his last night's state of mind, cheer- 
ful, prosperous, hopeful, looking forward to an easy life, 
with plenty of money and everything that was pleasant. 
Yet his circumstances were just the same — he had only 
renewed one old friendship. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ANTIGONE. 

"Only thinking— ah, thinking ? nay, 

But rather dreaming all thought away 

About a picture I saw to-day. ,r 

Fables in Song. 

Will had had his breakfast and was ready to go out by 
ten the next morning. He exchanged a few words with 
Mr. Perrott, who was waiting for his family in the salon, 
and then went off at once without seeing the ladies. They 
came down soon afterwards, the girls yawning, but quite 
ready for a day of sight-seeing. Mrs. Perrott was groan- 
ing over the wickedness of Paris, which had been plainly 
laid before her by an old lady with whom she had made 
acquaintance the night before. She was now disposed 
to regret that they had ever come to such a place, 
and entered her protest against it by bringing down a 
book of sermons in her hand, and informing the girls that 
their papa could take them where he chose ; she should 
stay indoors that morning. Tiny opened her eyes and 
looked grave. Lotty remarked that she did not see why 
they should be made miserable for other people's sins. 

" Though if it is to be so stupid, and if mamma is to 
shut herself up like a nun, and if one's friends are to 
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deceive one and take themselves off, I do heartily wish 
we never had come," said she, rather bitterly. 

"Hold your tongue, Charlotte," said Mr. Perrott. 
"My dear, there's something in what she says. It's 
only poor deluded creatures in Catholic convents who 
think it their duty to sit and grieve over the world's 
wickedness. I thought we were going to have a day 
among the shops. Come, that silk dress of yours. It's 
time you were seeing about it." 

" I warn you beforehand, Mr. Perrott," replied his 
wife in a melancholy voice, laying down her book on 
the breakfast-table beside her, " that you'll not induce 
me to be satisfied with a tawdry, flimsy rag like those I 
saw in London. When I buy a silk dress I buy a good 
one, and that is my object in coming to this place. So 
I hope you're prepared." 

"Quite," said Mr. Perrott, with a glance at Char- 
lotte. 

" And as for you, Clementina," said Mrs. Perrott in 
a muffled voice to her eldest daughter, "you're not 
going out such a dowdy to-day as you did yesterday. 
When I bought you that lovely green silk dress do you 
suppose it was to be kept in a box ? No ! when people 
have the misfortune to look like kitchen-maids, they 
should at least dress themselves according to their real 
station. No wonder young gentlemen don't care to be 
seen with yon. If you're going ont shopping with me 
you'll please to make yourself fit to be seen." 

" Mamma, I don't like those bright colours," bqgan 
Tiny, hesitating, and meekly enough. 
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" Don't be a goose," whispered Lotty. 

" If you say much more I shall leave you at home," 
said Mrs. Perrott. "I'm thoroughly ashamed of you. 
Set you up with your taste, indeed." 

" Hush, hush ! Eemember we are not at home," 

said Mr. Perrott, interfering to check the storm. " Of 

> 

course Tiny will wear whatever you like. We're come 
out to enjoy ourselves and not to disagree. There, 
don't say any more about it." 

In the course of that morning Will Thorpe, quite 
unconscious of his guilt in upsetting the tempers of the 
Perrott family, was walking with Lisa through the 
rooms at the Palais de l'lndustrie. It was early, and 
there were not many people: the inevitable soldiers* 
two or. three priests walking about, a few English and 
Americans, and French people who were personally 
interested in some of the pictures. Will's ideas in art 
were rather vague. He took Lisa's opinion very quietly, 
and only ventured to dislike one or two frightful scenes 
of murder and massacre. 

" There are people, you know, who care for nothing 
but the sensational," said Lisa, as she walked past one 
of these without looking at it. " They live in England 
as well as in France; but fortunately there are not 
many English artists with that taste." 

" But look here," said Will, stopping suddenly. " I 
like this better than anything I've seen yet" 

It was broad day, and scorching sunlight on the side 
of a hill ; the grass was torn up, and the earth laid bare ; 
the distant plain. was scattered over with the hoirid 
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signs of a deserted battlefield. Far. away, in the back- 
ground, a sudden whirlwind seemed to be rising, dust 
was flying in the air, and two or three fir-trees were 
bending and shivering. To the right, higher up the 
hill, some men were crouching behind a rock, raising 
their heads and peering over to watch the two principal 
figures of the picture ; the dead body of a young man, 
with a beautiful Greek face turned up to the blue 
pitiless sky.anda girl in long white drapery bending 
beside him, holding a wine-vessel in one hand, and 
pausing, before she stretched out the other to gather up 
a handful of the earth at her feet, to look her last upon 
his face. There was pity, sorrow, almost agony in her 
expression, and something like despair in her attitude ; 
but not a thought of herself or of her own danger. 

" Antigone," said Will, after standing before the pic- 
ture for a minute in silence. " You like that, don't you ? " 

" Yes, I do," said Lisa. 

"But how strange! She is wonderfully like you. 
The same features. That Antigone might have been 
painted from you," said Will, turning round and looking 
at her. 

" You are not far wrong," said Lisa, smiling. " That 
is M. Simonet's picture, and I sat for Antigone. It was 
very good of you to find it out." 

Will was delighted with himself, and the artist 
might have been satisfied with the effect of his picture. 
He stood staring at it till Lisa was tired, and went to 
sit down a few yards off, watching him with amused 
eyes. Presently he came back to her. 
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" Well," he said, " you are carrying on my education. 
I never cared thoroughly for a picture before. I never 
saw one that I should like always to have before my 
eyes. How natural it is ! those rascally guards peeping 
behind the rock. If one could have been there to take 
care of her. I always thought that Hsemon a wretched 
fellow." 

Lisa laughed. " Monsieur Siinonet had to draw on 
his imagination for Antigone's expression," she said. 
" He would have me for his model, though I told him I 
had not a shadow of the character in me." 

"He knew better," said WilL "You have spirit 
enough for that, or anything." 

" There you are quite mistaken. I have nothing of 
the martyr in me; and if I had I should not waste 
my devotion on Polynices. He was not worth such 
heroism." 

" No, poor fellow ! he failed in life to be sure," said 
Will, looking at her and smiling. 

"Yes, most sadly," said Lisa. "Now, if you can 
tear yourself away, there is plenty more worth looking 
at. I am glad you appreciate my friend." 

That afternoon Will called on M. Simonet at his 
studio, and, after a quarter of an hour's talk with him, 
lingered on still in the window, while the artist went on 
with his work, putting a few finishing touches to the 
portrait of a child on his easel. 

" I wonder you don't paint the old Colonel," said 
WilL "He would look some things splendidly. A 
brigand, for instance." 
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" A brigand — yes, very true," answered M. Simonet, 
smiling. 

" Well, I never saw one, so I don't know," said Will 
rather hastily, thinking he had made a mistake. "Miss 
Dalbiac paints very well, doesn't she ? " 

" She has a great deal of talent,'' said M. Simonet 
" If talent, perseverance, goodness, and generosity could 
ensure success, she would be safe enough. But these 
very things stand in her way. There are brigands, 
Monsieur ! " he said, turning suddenly round, shrugging 
his shoulders, and waving his brush in the air. 

"What do you mean?" said WilL 

"Most of them are innocent, certainly," said M. 
Simonet "There are poor artists, for instance, living 
in the same street with Miss Dalbiac — one in the same 
house — who are helped and encouraged, and almost kept 
alive by her kindness. Ask them what she is. They 
will tell you how she denies herself everything that she 
may be able to help them. But here is the saddest part 
of the story. She ought not to be obliged to deny her- 
self at alL I think she is wrong in one thing, and yet, 
ma foi, one loves and admires her the more for it" 

Will sat still, listening in wonder and interest "Go 
on !* he said. " Tell me all about it" 

"lam going to tell you," said M. Simonet, "that 
she may be relieved from one anxiety. I am sorry to 
lower your opinion of your old friend. But the fact is, 
that Miss Dalbiac suffers from her father's folly and 
<™*Tavagance. I tell you this in confidence. He does 
^ as you know — and he denies himself nothing. 
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If the dinners at home do not please him he goes to a 
restaurant. He spends his evenings at some place of 
amusement. He is fond of cards too, and of racing. 
All that gives him pleasure, no doubt, but it is not 
economy, and it is not ease or happiness for his daughter. 
These are his faults. We are none of us perfect. A 
fine handsome man; like a brigand, as you say, 
Monsieur." 

" I had no notion of all this," said Will. " But she 
is very fond of him. They are on good terms together," 

" Excellent, fortunately," said the artist. " Colonel 
Dalbiac has agreeable manners, and Mademoiselle has a 
generous heart." 

"*I don't quite understand one thing," said Will. 
" How does your telling me this save her from anxiety?" 

" She had a fear, particularly before she saw you, 
that you might be led into the same ways. She felt the 
interest of early friendship you see ; and those are not 
her ideas of the true destiny of man." 

"No," said Will "Yours is the life that she 
admires." 

M. Simonet laughed. " Oh, I am her very humble 
friend. I am glad to seize any occasion of serving her." 

Will remained silent for a few minutes, while the 
artist went on with his work, lengthening or softening 
off a line here and there, and stepping lightly back- 
wards and forwards to observe the effect. 

" I am very much obliged to you, M. Simonet," said 
the young Englishman, at last getting up and coming 
forward. " You have let in some light, and I see my 
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way pretty clearly now. That other business is settled, 
then." 

" Settled — with a thousand thanks," said M. Simonet, 
bowing and smiling ; and then finding himself obliged 
in politeness to throw down his brush and submit to 
have his fingers numbed by Will's strong cordial squeeze. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



OLD MASTERS. 



" shapes and hues that please me well \ 
silent faces of the Great and Wise, 
My gods, with whom I dwell ! " 

Tennyson. 

" He has bought my picture," said M. Simonet to Lisa, 
the next time he saw her alone. She smiled, and said 
she was glad to hear it. 

She said nothing to Will for two or three days, till 
one evening he came in after dinner and found her by 
herself. Colonel Dalbiac had not dined at home, and 
she had no other visitors. 

" Now, you must not stay long," she said, " for I 
am going to see some artist friends of mine who live in 
this street. But I am not sorry you are come. I want 
to scold you a little." 

" What is it now ? " said Will, He came and stood 
by the window, where she was sitting on her low sofa. 

u Why have you been wasting your money ? What 
could you want with that picture ? You have not even a 
wall to hang it on ; and I was in hopes that some great 
person with a large house would buy it, so that it would 
spread M. Simonet's fame." 
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" I'm very sorry you are disappointed," said Will. 
" Perhaps I may have a large house one of these days. 
I wanted the picture — because I meant to have it. And 
I mean to keep it. Simonet told me it was the best he 
had ever painted. I daresay I can get it exhibited in 
London, if you like — but it shall not have any home 
but mine." 

" You are a very foolish boy," said Miss Dalbiac ; 
but she smiled, and a shade of* pink colour came into her 
face ; perhaps it was only the glow from the evening sky. 

Will looked longingly at the small thin hands that 
lay clasped together in her lap. But the door was 
open as usual, and old Martine was moving about in 
the salle-d-manger. He felt that he must be contented 
with looking. 

" Old Perrott was talking to me yesterday about pict- 
ures," he said presently, as the scolding seemed to be 
exhausted. " He has a notion that he wants copies of 
some of those in the Louvre. He seems rich, and honest : 
they are good sort of people, I think. But I don't know 
what he wants, or who could do them for him." 

" I do," said Lisa. " I have one or two friends who 
work there regularly, and would be glad to undertake 
them. Especially one ; a dear clever little Frenchwoman, 
whom I am going to see this evening. She copies beauti- 
fully, and supports her mother and sister entirely. You 
don't know what a treasure a rich Englishman is to some 
of these poor artists. Especially one who would not be 
likely to be too critical — for I suppose your friend is not 
a very great connoisseur," she added, smiling. 
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" I don't suppose he knows a— can't you give me two 
opposite names ?" 

" A Fra Angelico from a Teniers, suppose we say. 
Painting for such a person is rather too like house- 
decorating, but my little Mademoiselle Le Breton won't 
despise it. Bring your friend to the Louvre to-morrow 
morning, and I will introduce him to her." 

" Thank you ! but I don't like to give you the trouble." 

" Don't think about that. If there was any trouble, 
it would not be for you. Now adieu : we must part 
for this evening. Martine is going with me, tod she 
cannot possibly wait any longer." 

Mr. Perrott and his family had been making very fair 
use of their time during these days. Will found him- 
self very much left behind. When they met at dinner 
he could give no account of any orthodox Paris sights. 
He had not seen the Bois, or the churches ; he had not 
done any shopping, or been to any theatres. This un- 

ling in studios, or watching the progress of a copy in 
the salon carr£ at the Louvre. His only excursion 
seemed to be along the Champs Elys^es to the Palais 
de l'lndustrie, for second and third and fourth looks at 
a picture there. His fellow-travellers, finding that they 
must do without him, submitted with a tolerable grace, 
and went to see everything with steady perseverance. 
Lotty had the satisfaction of crowing over him after- 
wards, and describing all the fun and the wonders he 
had missed. Mrs. Perrott, having at last succeeded in 
buying a good silk gown, and in driving her eldest 

D 
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daughter about in green, recovered her temper, and did 
not bring any more sermons down to breakfast. 

Patience is rewarded at last. The girls looked 
radiant when they came down one bright morning and 
found Mr. Thorpe talking to their father about the 
Louvre : he was generally gone out for the day before 
they appeared. 

" Very thoughtful and kind of you," said Mr. Perrott. 
" Pray don't think that the attention is not appreciated. 
The ladies were proposing to see the Louvre one of these 
days : we can all go together." 

Will did not particularly care for this arrangement, 
but of course submitted, and was thankful for a small 
mercy when Mrs. Perrott announced that she had no 
taste for pictures, and should stay at home; a quiet 
morning would be a blessing to her. 

They went off to the Louvre as soon as possible, 
Will walking with Clementina, and Mr. Perrott and 
Lotty following close behind. Will now went about in 
the morning in some old Oxford everyday clothes. He 
had begun to hate his splendid new frock-coat; it 
seemed to look snobbish, and pretentious, and altogether 
hideous beside Lisa's old gown, however suitable it 
might have been to the Miss Perrotts and their frills. 
But Tiny, to do her justice, did not think about it. She 
glanced up sideways at her companion as they went 
along under the shady arcade, past all the brilliant 
windows, and thought how handsome he was, and how 
grandly he walked, just as if the Eue de Eivoli, or indeed 
all Paris, belonged to him. She was rather shy, and 
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Will talked to her good-naturedly; he thought that with 
different relations she might have been a very nice girl. 

" I suppose we shall see Miss Dalbiac?" said Tiny, as 
they crossed to the Place du Carrousel. 

" Oh yes." 

" Pm rather glad of that, for I want to see her. That 
day in the Tuileries gardens I quite thought she was a 
French lady. She looks like one ; don't you think so ?" 

" Well, I don't know," said Will. " People like her 
are cosmopolitan. They might belong to any nation." 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Don't you see," said Will, anxious to explain him- 
self, and not quite knowing how, — " when these things 
axe put together — a grand natural character and perfect 
cultivation — they make something that goes above 
nationality. Cosmopolitan — citizen of the world, you 
know." 

"Oh!" said Tiny. 

" You will understand when you see her," said Will. 
" I dare say you never met any one like her. I never 
did." 

" And you didn't know what she was like, did you, 
till you came to Paris the other day ? " 

" No. I remembered her as very clever, and all that. 
I was quite astonished when I found her in the Louvre 
— just as you will see her to-day." 

"I suppose Colonel Dalbiac is rich — I beg your 
pardon " — said Tiny, hastily correcting herself. " I sup- 
pose she paints entirely for her own amusement. That 
must be very nice." 
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ft No, they are not rich by any means. Her painting 
is a serious affair ; but she don't make much by it yet." 

" Oh !" said Tiny again ; she was rather puzzled, for 
she and Lotty had been brought up to consider distinction 
without riches as a very vain shadow indeed. Alfred, 
their brother and oracle, had a supreme contempt for 
any claims of this sort. But she had a kind heart, and 
felt disposed to be very sorry for poor Miss Dalbiac, 
who must feel so awkward and uncomfortable! She 
was sorry that Will had told her : however, she could 
pretend to know nothing about it. 

" This is a splendid old place," said Mr. Perrott, as they 
all went up the staircase together. " We have nothing 
to match this in London, Mr. Thorpe." 

He walked on with Will through the galleries, and 
the two girls lingered a little behind. 

" Well," said Lotty, " did you like your walk ? You 
ought to be obliged to me for taking care of papa." 

" Yes ; but oh ! Lotty, he was talking to me about 
Miss Dalbiac." 

" That was disappointing. I'd have soon put a stop 
to him, but you are so meek." 

"Oh, I liked it. But fancy, they are quite poor. 
Her painting is regular work, I suppose, from what he 
said." 

" Are you surprised ?" said Lotty. " I'm not. Papa 
said he believed there was a screw loose somewhere. 
They live in some out-of-the-way place, and their friends 
seem to be artists, or people of that kind. Well, what 
does it matter to us ? " 
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" Not at all ; only I thought she was rather grand. 
And she must be very clever." 

" I would'nt say thank you for that cheap sort of 
grandeur. Well, I suppose these are the old masters. 
What a set of wooden old frights ! I'm sure we don't 
want copies of any of these : they would make the house 
uglier than it is already." 

" Nonsense," said Tin/a superior wisdom : " they are 
all very beautiful, and worth thousands and thousands." 

They walked on and followed their father and Will 
into the salon carr^, where they were standing, talking 
to Miss Dalbiac. 

"Allow me to introduce my daughters," said Mr. 
Perrott. 

She went forward to speak to the girls with the 
sweet frank courtesy which was natural to her. Lotty, 
who felt rather defiant and contemptuous, was obliged 
suddenly to modulate herself into something more 
accordant with it, and Clementina responded in her 
grave stiff little way, looking up with an earnest doubt- 
ful gaze, which Lisa saw and answered silently. Tiny 
wondered at her: she certainly was neither awkward 
nor uncomfortable, but like a grande dame, accustomed 
to homage, yet never exacting it — with those strange 
speaking eyes, a manner gentle without softness, grace- 
ful deliberate movements, and a low voice that must be 
listened to, whatever other noises were going on in the 
room. Will watched with some amusement the first 
impression made by his lady. 

"My friend is in the next room," said Lisa. "I 
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should like to take you to her now, and then you will 
see what she is doing. If you have no fancy for any 
particular picture I advise you to be guided a little by 
her. She has very good taste, and of course knows 
what she can do best." 

" No doubt of it," said Mr. Perrott. " And I hope, 
Miss Dalbiac, that you will kindly assist her with your 
taste. From that, I imagine, there could be no appeal" 

Lisa smiled in answer to this compliment, delivered 
with a bow, and she and Mr. Perrott walked away to- 
S^ins^ tf the W c^w^wm eled 

to Clementina. Lotty was looking with some appear- 
ance of interest at Miss Dalbiac's picture. From the 
wall close by La Joconde watched them with her inde- 
scribable smile. 

"Are you disappointed?" said Will. "Do you 
understand now what I meant when I talked about her?" 

" Yes," said Tiny. She is quite different from every- 
body else, but she makes one feel very shy and stupid." 

" Perhaps she does, at first," said Will, laughing as 
he remembered his first visit to that room. "One gets 
over it, though." 

" You are always shy or something absurd, Tiny," 
said Lotty, rejoining them. " Alfred says he never can 
feel all that difference between one human being and 
another." 

"Shall we go and see how they are getting on?" 
suggested Will, who had by this time learnt a hearty 
dislike to Alfred and his opinions. 

It was an amusing little scene : Lisa acting as in- 
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terpreter between great solid Mr. Perrott and the small 
piquante curly -headed Frenchwoman, who evidently 
looked upon her as a protecting angel, and watched her 
face with bright eager eyes, as if nobody else's wishes 
and opinions were of much consequence. Mr. Perrott 
seemed likely to be easily pleased. 

" I leave it to you, ladies," he said. " One picture 
to begin with — something lively — cheerful colouring, 
you understand. I should not object to a pleasing 
sacred subject." 

" Le Corrfege — la Sainte Catherine," Lisa suggested 
to Mademoiselle Le Breton, who nodded and smiled, 
and said " Mais oui ! " with great satisfaction. 

" Will you come and look at the ' Marriage of Saint 
Catherine ? ' " said Lisa to Mr. Perrott. " It is a lovely 
piece of colouring, and I think Mademoiselle Le Breton 
will do it justice for you." 

" I shall be much obliged to Mam'selle, and equally 
so to you, Miss Dalbiac ," replied Mr. Perrott. 

While the negotiations were going on about the 
picture, Colonel Dalbiac appeared in the gallery, and 
came up to Will and the girls as they stood listening. 

" I thought I would come and see what you were all 
doing," he said. "Introduce me to your friends, Will " — 
and he began to talk very pleasantly to the two girls, 
who were delighted with him. 

So was Mr. Perrott, when he came up and joined 
them after a few minutes. Miss Dalbiac was charming, 
of course, but her father was still more so, — such a free, 
hearty manner — such a kind frank interest in his old 
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friend Will Thorpe's acquaintance — such an easy natural 
way of pointing out his favourite pictures, such a delight- 
ful manner to his daughter, when she crossed the room 
from her artist friend to wish them good-bye, and say 
that she was going back to her painting. Charlotte and 
her father looked at each other for once in something 
like enthusiasm. Colonel Dalbiac was a person worth 
admiring, with his noble looks, and beautiful voice and 
sweet smile, which seemed to enchain everybody's at- 
tention. He monopolised his new acquaintance easily, 
and no one but Tiny missed "Will, when, after walking 
with them through one or two rooms, he turned and 
went back to Iisa and her " Vierge au voile." 

" What are you doing here ? n said Iisa. " What 
have you done with your friends ?" 

" Colonel Dalbiac seems inclined to take charge of 
them," said Will. " It is very kind of him, for I don't 
know what the inducement can be." 

"I daresay they are very good-natured people. I 
really admired Mr. Perrott for accepting a copy of the 
St. Catherine so meekly. I suppose he finds Correggio 
easier to bear than some of the dear stiff old masters, 
but I felt as if the poor man knew he was wasting his 
money in deference to my prejudices, when he asked 
me in quite a touching voice if I had seen the Dor£ 
gallery in London. I suppose we should all be much 
happier if we followed our own individual taste." 

" It would'nt be good for us, would it ? But anyhow, 
some of us have no taste of our own." 

"Mr. Perrott has, you see : he loves Dor& So what 
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a hard thing it is that he feels obliged to buy copies of 
the old pictures. Now listen ; let him have the Anti- 
gone: he will like that, and I will get you such a 
charming copy of something very very old." 

"Ill keep the Antigone, thank you," said Will. 
" But I don't object to any copies you like. Only per- 
haps I had better wait until I have some prospect of a 
house to hang them in." 

" Let me know when you have, and we will make 
it beautiful with a Perugino, and a Fra Angelico, and, if 
you deserve it, I will try to copy a Velasquez for you 
myself. He is a great favourite of mine." 

" Very well, that is a bargain," said Will. " I get a 
house, and you take all the responsibility of decorating it, 
Where is it to be?" 

"I can't see anything but my Velasquez. And I 
have a great deal to do first. This must be finished, 
for instance," and she went on gently touching the 
reverent wondering head of the little St. John, while 
Will stood behind and watched her silently. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP. 

" And she shall find me soft and kind 
And courteous every hour." 

The Ntjt-Bbown Maid. 

Colonel and Miss Dalbiac were sitting at breakfast in 
their little dining-room. "If you have no objection," 
said the Colonel, " we will call on them to-day. We 
ought to have done it before. I really think we owe 
Will the attention." 

" How is that ?" said Lisa, smiling. " Do you think 
they are particular friends of his ?" 

" The old man talked about him to me in a very 
rapturous strain. I think Will knows when he is well 
off. He has evidently taken pains to make himself 
popular." 

" You know best. I will do as you like," said Lisa. 
" Though they are hardly people one would care to see 
much of. I suppose it would not be enough for you to 
call by yourself — if it is really necessary ?" 

" No, that would hardly do, now that you are ac- 
quainted with the girls. Make a martyr of yourself for 
this once, my dear. They will probably be out ; they 
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return the visit, and you are out — voil& tout. You can 
go as far as that for your old playfellow." 

"You think that Will cares — that he would be 
pleased." 

" I will answer for that. We won't ask him ; there 
is no use in dragging out a confession too soon; but 
when he has committed himself a little further he will 
be grateful to his old friends for any attention to the 
girl's family." 

Lisa slowly stirred her coffee, and bent her head a 
little forward over the table. Then she looked up with 
a straight steady gaze at her father. "Do you know, 
papa, you surprise me very much. What makes you 
think that he cares for either of those girls ? I have 
seen no sign of it." 

"I was just going to say," said Colonel Dalbiac, 
" that Simonet ought to paint you as you are now — so 
much more charming than all the classical characters 
put together. Well, but your question. A man can't 
always give his reasons. The thing is a mystery to me, 
of course, as much as to you. It is money, I suppose. 
If that reason does not satisfy you, my dear Lisa, you 
have not lived to much purpose." 

" But what has Will done to make you think so ?" 
persisted Lisa. 

" Nothing much. I fancy he is not sure of his ground 
— perhaps Madame M&re is not so amiable as the rest 
of the family. But the old fellow gave one or two hints ; 
and the girl herself — the one with the eyes — can use 
neither them nor her ears for any one but Will. He 
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walks with her by preference, one can see ; they are on 
very pretty confidential terms. If it is all nothing,Master 
Will is scarcely so ingenuous as he looks." 

" I suppose you have not said anything to them about 
it." 

" Of course not. It is no affair of mine. I daresay 
it may be a good thing for Will — idle young dog — he 
will never do anything but spend money, and as he is 
not likely to do that in a discreditable way, the more he 
has of it the better. That girl is really not so bad as 
the rest, and of course he need not many her relations. 
Yes, I think the people must be encouraged. Will you 
come to-day ? " 

" Very well," said Lisa, getting up. " This afternoon, 
then. I will be ready. One must do one's duty by one's 
friends/' 

She smiled a little to herself, as she put on her hat 
for her daily walk to the Louvre. But she felt slightly 
anxious too, and wondered if Will knew what he was 
doing. She could not bear the idea of his raising false 
expectations, even unconsciously ; and she mused in her 
walk and wished she could find out the truth, so as to 
avert any mischief before it was too late. 

Will came to her at the Louvre, and walked home 
with her earlier in the afternoon than usual. He told 
her that he was going that evening with the Perrotts to 
the Frangais ; they had asked him several times, and he 
did not like to refuse again. When Colonel Dalbiac 
heard this he exclaimed with much pleasure that he was 
going to the Fran9ais too. " Let me get a ticket for you," 
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he said to Lisa, as they walked to the hotel, Will going 
with them as far as the Palais EoyaL " Come, make 
our pleasure worth having for once." 

But Lisa smiled and shook her head. 

" She has the most unnatural aversion to theatres," 
said Colonel Dalbiac to Will ; who, vividly remembering 
what M. Simonet had told him, could only make some 
stupid unmeaning answer. 

Mr. Perrott and Tiny were in the salon at the 
hotel, one reading the Times, the other working dismally 
in a window, while a party of* Americans were talking 
and disputing over Murray and a Paris map, at the other 
side of the room. Mrs. Perrott and Lotty were gone to 
a milliner's ; but the two who were left behind received 
their visitors as a pleasant excitement. While Mr. 
Perrott was thanking the Colonel for his politeness in 
calling, Lisa sat down by Tiny, who looked shy and stiff 
as usual, and asked her why she was not gone out with 
the others. 

" Oh, thank you, I had a headache," said Tiny, sitting 
very upright, and like an image, on the edge of her chair. 

There was something unconsciously touching about 
the poor little dressed-up thing; she looked tired and 
.1 Z ft. g.»d 7 ,00. ih » & m d ™, .ad he, 
dark eyes had the plaintive expression that one sees in 
some gentle wild animals. Lisa felt interested in her, 
and looked and talked kindly, but Tiny seemed afraid of 
saying a word too much. 

" Clementina, my dear, what do you say to this ?" said 
Mr. Perrott presently, coming up to them ; he and the 
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Colonel had been talking in another window. " Colonel 
Dalbiac proposes that we should all dine together at a 
restaurant in the Palais Boyal, before going to the theatre. 
It sounds to me like an uncommonly pleasant arrange- 
ment." 

"Yes, papa," said Tiny. "I daresay mamma and 
Lotty will like it very much. I don't think I'm going, 
thank you. But I shall not want any dinner at all, so 
it does not signify." 

" Very well, very well," said Mr. Perrott, quite satis- 
fied. "Young ladies will do a little too much some- 
times. Very sorry to miss you, my dear, but, as you say, 
your absence won't interfere with the plan." 

"I am sure it will interfere very much with our 
pleasure," said Colonel Dalbiac kindly. " I am seriously 
^appointed, for one. We must hope to be more tea- 
nate another evening. I will call here and go with you 
to V6four's — that is, if Mrs. Perrott likes the idea. We 
should dine rather before seven. You will tell Thorpe 
that we expect him to join us." 

" Of course ; we must be all together. Very delight- 
ful indeed," said Mr. Perrott cheerfully. 

Miss Dalbiac looked at Tiny, who was to be left 
alone with her headache in the great hotel through all 
the long summer evening, and the kindness which would 
sometimes fight with her clear-cut theories rose up sud- 
denly and conquered them. 

" Will you come and spend the evening with me ?" 
she said. " I shall not dine till seven o'clock, and a quiet 
little dinner with me will be better for you than solitude 
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and nothing at all. Do come. I shall be so glad if you 
will." 

Tiny's pale face flushed suddenly. Mr. Perrott 
rubbed his hands slowly round and round, Colonel 
Dalbiac smiled and stroked his moustache, and Lisa got 
up and took the girl's hand, waiting for her answer. 

" Oh, Miss Dalbiac," said Tiny, glancing imploringly 
at her father, " are you sure I shall not be in the way ?" 

" I shall be alone, and very glad to see you," answered 
Lisa smiling. 

They went away under a shower of thanks from Mr. 
Perrott. 

"Very prettily done, Mademoiselle," said Colonel 
Dalbiac as they walked down the street. "You are 
one of the wise, to whom a word is sufficient." 

" I rather like the poor girl," said Lisa, perhaps feel- 
ing that she herself needed a,n explanation. "I could 
not leave her to mope there by herself because she did 
not feel equal to Vtfour and the Frangais." 

" Pray don't make any excuses ;• it was very grace- 
fully done. Only I advise you to send her home early. 
The worst of it is that you will find nothing she can 
talk about. Your drawing-room will be a temple to 
friendship this evening— quite a new and respectable 
character." 

Clementina arrived punctually, attended by her 
mother's maid. 

"Well Miss," said Kean, who was clever and good- 
hearted, though hardly so refined as Mrs. Perrott could 
have wished, " there never was anything like these here 
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French for living up in the skies. It's past all compre- 
hension to my mind." 

Tiny made no answer, but climbed perseveringly up. 
She felt tired, and cross, and shy, and curious, all at 
once. She would not have gone back for anything, and 
yet she half wished she had not come. 

Miss Dalbiac, when she had her visitor on her hands, 
hardly knew what to do with the odd self-conscious little 
thing, who fidgetted and settled her dress, and seemed 
afraid to let herself laugh and talk naturally. Lisa was 
not accustomed to this sort of girl ; and any one with 
less kind and pretty manners might have shown either 
fatigue or amusement. But she was very patient, and 
only hoped in her own mind that there were not many 
English girls like this. After all poor Tiny had had a 
bad chance ; no particular talents, a flimsy half-education, 
the narrowest set of ideas, and relations who did their 
best to crush every symptom of a better natural taste 
than their own. 

Though Lisa did not know it, the girl was silently 
admiring her graceful young hostess, £d pitying her 
with quite unnecessary earnestness, for having only one 
old servant, and living in such funny little rooms. 

After dinner, when they were sitting in the salon, 
Lisa thought she would ask her something about her 
home. It was a successful move, for Tiny brightened 
up directly. 

"We live at Mallam now," she said, "in a large 
house, near the church. Papa is acting as agent for Mr. 
Lennard. He is so very odd, and never looks after his pro- 
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perty at all, and there are coal mines and great stone 
quarries. My brother Alfred helps papa. He is at 
home now, for they don't like to be away together; 
things might go wrong, and then Mr. Lennard would be 
angry." 

"Indeed!" said Lisa, looking surprised. "But I 
know the name of Lennard. Mallam, too ; that is cer- 
tainly the place " 

" Oh ! do you know it ? Do you ever come there ?" 
And Tiny stopped short and coloured. "I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you, Miss Dalbiac," she said. 

" No," said Lisa, smiling, " I have never been there. 
But Mr. Thorpe was talking to me about it only the other 
day. You know, of course, that Mr. Lennard is his 
uncle." 

" What, Mr. Thorpe ! Is he the other nephew ? Oh, 
what wonderful news ! No, indeed I did not know. I 
suppose we never happened to say where we lived." 

"I suppose not," said Lisa. "I asked him only 
yesterday what was your part of England, and he could 
not tell me. He has never been at Mallam, and has 
never seen his uncle ; there was some old quarrel in the 
family. But he has had a letter from his uncle asking 
him to go there this summer." 

"Has he? Oh, goodness!" sighed Tiny under her 
breath. 

" You seem very much interested," said Lisa, watch- 
ing her with a slight sniile. 

" Yes, I am. Mr. Lennard is so extraordinary. If 
we had known that Mr. Thorpe was the other nephew, 

E 
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I don't think we should have liked him so much. Do 
tell me, is his mother alive ?" 

" No, she has been dead several years." 

" She was the young sister who ran away down the 
little staircase, and Mr. Lennard vowed he would never 
forgive her. She was to have been married the very 
next day to Sir Thomas Kenneth. It was most 
dreadful." 

" Yes, I have heard something of that. But why do 
you call Will Thorpe 'the other nephew?' Is there a 
cousin of his living there ? I thought Mr. Lennard had 
quarrelled with everybody." 

" So he has," said Tiny, hesitating and blushing. 

" Won't you tell me ?" said Lisa. 

" Mr. Matthew Lennard," said Tiny, sitting very up- 
right, and speaking in a grave matter-of-fact voice. " He 
is curate of Mallam. The rector is ill, and away for his 
health. His uncle won't see him or speak to him, but 
he stays there, because he thinks he will come round 
some day. But what will he say if Mr. Thorpe comes ! 
what will happen, I wonder !" 

" I suppose one nephew has as much right there as 
the other," said Lisa. " But I must not say much, must 
I? Your sympathies are at home — no wonder — with 
an old acquaintance. Is Mr, Matthew Lennard very 
good and charming?" 

" I don't know," said Tiny. " I wish it had not hap- 
pened like this. It seems to spoil everything." 

The situation certainly did seem to be rather com- 
plicated; but, on the whole, things were not so bad. 
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Lisa thought her father had made a mistake. She felt 
in a good humour with Tiny, however, and asked her a 
great many more questions about Mallam and its arrange- 
ments, avoiding the curate as much as possible. Tiny 
presently got over her shyness and her headache, and 
chattered away quite cheerfully to her companion. She 
at least was disappointed when it was time to be packed 
up and go home to the hotel. Lisa stood smiling to 
herself in the middle of the room. 

"What an odd coincidence !" 

"Et voila la fiancee de Monsieur Will!" said old 
Martine, popping her head in at the door. "Mais — 
quelle dr61e d'enfant !" 

" Tais-toi, Martine !" said Lisa, laughing and turning 
round. " She is no such thing. You must not say that 
again." 

"Ah! pardon, Mademoiselle!" said Martine peni- 
tently, and she retreated with a chuckle to her kitchen. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 
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" They cried — ' La belle dame sans merci 

Hath thee in thrall ! ' " Keats. 

Mb. Perrott expressed the greatest possible pleasure on 
hearing of Will's relationship to Mr. Lennard. It came 
out that same evening, curiously enough, in the middle 
of the dinner at Vfefour's. Mrs. Perrott and Lotty 
made faces at each other, while their three companions 
talked about it. Colonel Dalbiac was very much 
interested, remembering how many times he had con- 
doled with Mrs. Thorpe on her brother's unnatural 
conduct, and rejoiced with her over the fact that he 
could not interfere with her own fortune ; that at least 
belonged to her and her boy. Now, Mr. Perrott and 
the Colonel glanced knowingly at each other, and 
almost congratulated Will on his bright prospects, 
which the young fellow did not appear to have realised. 
"I don't know why you should say that, Colonel 
Dalbiac," he said, in answer to a remark from his old 
friend. " If my uncle asks me to stay with him, there's 
no reason why he should do anything more. I have 
enough to get on very well, and his brother's children 
have the first claim." 
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Mr. Perrott coughed, "Do you know your cousin 
Matthew ?" he said. 

" No. My mother was quite separated from all her 
relations." 

" What sort of fellow is he ?" said the Colonel. 

"An excellent young man," said Mr. Perrott 
"Very much so indeed. But his uncle is violently 
prejudiced against him. He takes fits and fancies. As 
a child, Matthew was a favourite of his. But what is 
the use of spying into the future!" exclaimed Mr. 
Perrott, with sudden animation. " Surely all we have 
to do is to assure Mr. Thorpe that he will be heartily 
welcome at Mallam." 

"I call that a sensible way of settling it," said 
Colonel Dalbiac. " Good luck to you, WilL v 

I do not suppose that a performance at the Frangais 
was ever wasted on more unappreciative eyes and ears 
than those of the Perrott family that evening. One's 
own affairs must sometimes be more interesting than 
the fictitious joys and woes of anybody else, no matter 
how perfectly they are set forth; and when a small 
knowledge of French is joined with a preoccupied mind, 
it may be as well to avoid the Fran$ais altogether. 
"Will Thorpe, the pleasant fellow-traveller, the good- 
looking acquaintance, had suddenly turned out to be 
one of the people in the world most deeply interesting 
to the Perrott family, the "other nephew," as Tiny 
described him. And this person was actually coming 
down into the midst of them, and who knew what might 
happen! There could be no more startling discovery 
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among the elegantly desperate French noblesse who 
were walking about on the stage before their eyes. 

Tiny of course stayed awake that night, watching 
for her sister, who was equally anxious to pour out the 
news to her. They both burst out with it at once, and 
had hardly done laughing over the absurdity of this, 
when Mrs. Perrott came into their room and sat down 
in an arm-chair beside Tiny. 

" How did you get on this evening ?" she said to her 
eldest daughter. 

Tiny said she had enjoyed it very much; Miss 
Dalbiac was so kind. 

" You might as well have come with us," said Mrs. 
Perrott. "Well, here's a nice state of things. You 
have heard, I suppose ?" 

"It's too ridiculous," said Lotty, laughing. "She 
and Miss Dalbiac found it out somehow between them, 
and here she was jumping up and wanting me to guess 
what wonderful news she had heard." 

" Well," said Mrs. Perrott, " I don't know what to 
think about it. Your papa seems delighted. What an 
old fox that Lennard is, writing off and asking this 
young man down to Mallani without saying a word to 
anybody. However, he'll have to be made welcome — 
that is, if he behaves as one would naturally expect 
under the circumstances. As for Mr. Matthew, I 
suppose hell take himself off." 

"He won't be in too great a hurry," said Lotty, 
shaking her head. 

" Well, I think his friends would advise him to stop 
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a little. There's no knowing what may turn up. As 
for this Thorpe, I have my suspicions about him. And 
I'm not quite satisfied with that old Colonel, though 
your papa does think him such a wonder. He has 
some design in his head, I feel pretty sure. There's no 
harm in people wanting to many their daughters, 
especially when they haven't a penny to bless them- 
selves with. But they needn't set about it in an under- 
hand way." 

Tiny stared at her mother with solemn mystified 
eyes. Lotty nodded her comprehension. 

"Ah!" she said, "isn't she just the sort of woman 
to draw him in before he knows where he is ! " 

" Quite right, Lotty. Bless you, I knew what she 
was when I saw her sitting on a chair that first day. 
You girls said she looked like a Frenchwoman. Just 
like some of those ladies we saw to-night ; pretty, you 
know, according to some people's taste, but just as 
unprincipled as that chest of drawers. Why, see how 
she has been dragging him after her all these days ! I 
heard him say myself in the railway carriage, in answer 
to your papa, that he knew nothing about pictures. 
Oh yes! I'm sorry, for I like the young man well 
enough." 

" I really don't think she is unprincipled, mamma, 
and I can't think why you say so," said Tiny. 

"Oh yes, you are so clever and so clear-sighted," 
replied Mrs. Perrott. " Go to sleep, what does it matter 
to you ! I've been in the world a little longer than you 
have, and if I hadn't I trust I should not be quite so 
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stupid. Well, Lotty, it may all come right yet. We 
must hope for the best." 

" I wonder what Alfred will say," said Lotty. 

" Thank goodness there's Alfred to talk it over with," 
said Mrs. Peirott with a grateful sigh. " He has more 
sense than your papa." 

They had only a day or two longer in Paris, and 
they all went to return Colonel and Miss Dalbiac's 
visit, but found no one at home. During these days, 
however, Mrs. Perrott was obliged to soften her opinion 
of the Colonel, and to admit that he was a very fine, 
polite old gentleman. He went out somewhere with 
them every evening, and was always ready to do any- 
thing for their amusement in the day-time. He and Mr. 
Perrott had confidential talks, walking up and down the 
hall at the hotel. If the Colonel did all this for Will's 
sake he may have been grateful; but he himself 
pursued quite an opposite couree, spending his days as 
he liked best — and that was not often in the company 
of the Miss Perrotts. He went to the station with 
them, however, on the day that they left Paris, and 
shook hands very cordially with them all, saying some- 
thing about meeting again soon. He was beginning to 
send a message to his uncle, but Mr. Perrott laughed, 
and told him he must bring his messages himself. So 
they parted , and Will went straight off to the Louvre, 
where Lisa had just arrived, and was setting to work. 

"Well, have you said good-bye?" she said, as he 
came up to her. 

"Yes; that's over, for the present at least," said 
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Will " I don't somehow think that I shall stay long 
with uncle Lennard." 

" I daresay you will not," said Lisa, smiling. 

The days flowed on delightfully. Colonel Dalbiac 
went away to some races, but nobody missed him much. 
For the next two or three weeks Will led a perfectly 
happy if hot useful life. Lisa was kind to her old 
playfellow, however she might despise him. She liked 
to be admired and valued, as even the most gifted 
women do, and there was something homelike and 
pleasant in being followed about by the same good- 
natured affectionate boy who had joined in her fun, and 
laughed at her caricatures, and fought her battles years 
ago; and who now renewed all his devotion, and set 
her up on a higher pedestal than ever. To Will himself 
those Paris weeks were like a glimpse of fairyland. He 
could not think much of the future; the present was 
too absorbing. An everyday world of colour and bril- 
liancy; lights flashing among the trees in enchanted 
gardens; new perceptions, new experiences, such as 
made him feel as if he had never really lived till now ; 
clear radiant days under a foreign sun ; and Lisa smiling 
through it all. For she was used to it, and to her it 
was only bright, noisy Paris, laughing and hurrying on 
its way, and letting her work as hard as she chose at 
her <mn dear art. 

The weariest day comes to an end at last ; so does 
the happiest, and perhaps it is as well. Will had been 
a month in Paris, and as June advanced he began to 
think that he must go. His uncle at Oxford was 
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expecting him, and then there was the other uncle 
further off still. The first wrote rather anxiously to 
know when he was coming. He was half afraid that 
Colonel Dalbiac, whom he remembered very well, was 
proving himself a bad friend to the young fellow, and 
leading him into unsteady ways. Perhaps he would 
almost equally have disapproved of an idle lotus-eating 
life in attendance on Colonel Dalbiac's daughter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE QUEEN'S GARDEN. 



" Till I answer ' Rise and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand. ,,, 

E. B. Browning. 

Will's last Friday in Paris was a wet day. He went 
to see his friends in the evening, and found Colonel 
Dalbiac and M. Simonet sitting with Lisa, and a small 
fire burning in the salon. 

"Going on Monday, Will? I envy you," said the 
Colonel. "lam tired of this sort of thing. I wish I 
was an English squire with a stable of hunters and a 
cellar of old port. I should live twice as long, and Lisa 
would be the star of the county. I suppose that is the 
life that lies before you." 

"lam hardly likely to set up in that style," said 
WilL "One must buy an estate, and that would be 
rather beyond me." 

"Nothing of the sort. Your uncle will settle all 
that for you. You may laugh, but old Perrott thinks 
so, and I suppose he knows your uncle as well as any 
man. But listen to a word of warning, my lad. 
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Things may be changed now, but when I was young 
certain girls I could mention— veiy nice and pretty, of 
course — would hardly have been thought the right 
thing for county society. Don't blush. Old friends axe 
privileged, you know; they may say what they like." 

" I don't exactly know what you mean," said Will, 
colouring uncomfortably. "At least I think you are 
making a mistake all through." He could not help 
giving Lisa a side glance as he spoke ; but she and M. 
Simonet were looking over some clever chalk drawings 
of a brother artist at the table ; her face and her atten- 
tion were both turned away. " All right : never mind," 
said Colonel Dalbiac in his pleasant easy way. " How- 
ever, if I did not think you were going to meet your 
fortune I should be still more sorry to lose you. Only 
two days more ! Why, Will, you are one of ourselves. 
It will be quite a split in the family." 

" Thank you," said Will. " I'm sorry enough to go, 
you may believe that." 

" What are you going to do to-morrow ? Will you 
come with us to Versailles? I have some business 
with a fellow there, and Lisa is going with me to see 
his wife. They are charming people. You have not 
seen Versailles ?" 

" No," said WilL " I have hardly done my duty in 
the sight-seeing line. I should like to go with you — if 
Miss Dalbiac don't mind." 

" That's settled then," said the Colonel. " Simonet 
says it will be fine to-morrow." 

Versailles was better than nothing; but still Will 
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was disappointed. A journey with Colonel and Miss 
Dalbiac, a visit to strangers, an hour or two of lonely 
staring at the stiff stupid grandeurs of the palace, while 
his friends were occupied with their friends, all this 
made up something sadly inferior to the day he had 
promised himself; a last delightful loitering at the 
Louvre, a last stroll along the Champs Elys£es to the 
Salon, for an " k revoir " to his Antigone. 

Presently Lisa and her artist friend began their 
music, and the two others listened to them silently. 
Colonel Dalbiac did not go out as usual, but leaned his 
head back and closed his eyes. Will sat where he 
could see Lisa's face, and watched her as we watch a 
treasure that is soon to pass out of our gaze. Those 
pale features were to remain in his mind's eye, and to 
come back to him, sleeping or waking, the only light of 
many a dark hour. 

The players played on into the twilight. The fire 
flickered and glowed, and the music seemed to tremble 
up and down with its changing moods. Lisa sang a few 
songs, and the evening was over. M. Simonet departed 
with his violin under his arm. Will shook hands with 
his friends, promised to meet them at the station, and 
walked off back to his hotel along the glistening streets. 
Up above the city the sky was cloudless, and many 
stars were shining with a clear fcalmness that seemed 
to promise sunshine to-morrow. 

Saturday was there all too soon; the days were 
flying, as last days do. M. Simonet proved himself 
weatherwise. It was a lovely morning of gleaming 
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lights and dark shadows, heavy clouds coming over now 
and then, only to be driven away and dispersed by the 
hot dazzling sun. 

The three made their little journey very pleasantly ; 
but on arriving at Versailles, and driving up to one of 
the pretty old houses, standing round its courtyard, 
behind formal lines of clipped trees, they found that 
Monsieur alone was at home. Madame was gone away 
into Normandy to visit her relations. 

"You see your politeness is wasted," said Colonel 
Dalbiac to his daughter. " What must we do ? C'est 
dommage, for he and I have business to talk over. The 
poor fellow is not prepared to entertain ladies in his 
wife's absence." 

Lisa hesitated a moment, looking at her father. 

"Will and I can go to the palace," she said. "I 
should like to see it again." 

" Ah, veiy well ! an excellent idea. We shall meet 
at the station, if not before. Don't wait for me after 
five o'clock. Will, my friend, you are in charge. 
Adieu ! a pleasant day to you." 

He turned in under the porte-cochere, and Will and 
Lisa found themselves driving on through the stiff 
stately old town. He could hardly believe in his good 
fortune, and was ready to shower blessings on that dear 
Madame de Lanci and her hospitable relations, who had 
so considerately asked her to stay with them just now. 
A little thoughtful smile curled Lisa's lip as she looked 
straight before her, not speaking for a minute or two. 

" I shall show you my favourite part of Versailles," 
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she said, " and that is the Petit Trianon, Many people 
never see it at alL We met some people in the park 
once who did not even know of its existence. We will 
go to the Grand Trianon first, and then there." 

"Anywhere you like," said Will. "We can walk 
about the place, I suppose. We shall not have to stay 
in this thing the whole time ?" 

" Not at all," said Lisa, laughing. 

They drove up through the park, dismissed their 
fiacre at the Grand Trianon, and walked through the 
rooms with a party of people. Some English tourists, 
who were enjoying themselves there, smiled, and stared 
admiringly at the picturesque young couple. Lisa did 
not appear to see them, but their looks made Will un- 
comfortable. He answered her rather shortly as she 
talked to him, and would not take much interest in the 
relics of Napoleon and Josephine, or in the astonishing 
clocks and china, or even in the handsome silk curtains 
in the Queen of England's room, which seemed to inte- 
rest these other good people more than anything else in 
the Trianon. Perhaps it was patriotism— or it may have 
been a weakness like Mrs. Perrott's for the thickest pos- 
sible silk. Will drew a sigh of relief when they stepped 
out at last from the stone passage into the sunny square. 
Lisa looked up at him, and smiled. " I hate being led 
round in a string like that," said Will. "Are those 
wretched people going to follow us about all day ?" 

" I hope not," said Lisa. " Let us go away at once 
and escape them. Poor things!" she said, as she and 
Will turned to the left and walked away together into 
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what looked like an endless distance of green grass and 
trees. "Every one has not had your advantages, and 
you should not be so severe. They were enjoying them- 
selves in their own way ; why should it affect you ? I 
thought they looked at you more kindly than you de- 
served. Could it have been from a fellow-feeling for an 
English bear?" 

" If you like being stared at, I don't," said Will. " It 
is one of a bear's prejudices, no doubt. But I don't care 
now, as we have left them behind. What are these build- 
ings?" 

" The state carriages are kept here," said Lisa. " We 
won't trouble ourselves about them. We might meet 
some of our fellow-creatures. Besides, I want to show 
you the most charming garden in the world." 

They walked on past the quiet deserted-looking front 
of the Petit Trianon. Nobody was to be seen; there 
were no tall gens d'armes to interfere with their going 
where they pleased. 

" Here it is," said Lisa. 

Will opened a gate beyond the house, and they walked 
along a dark shady path into the garden. There it lay, 
enclosed by trees, with a few flowers blooming here and 
there, and quiet lawns stretching on into the shade. 

" This was Queen Marie Antoinette's farm," said Lisa, 
" and this is her English garden. She had it made be- 
cause the palace gardens were too stiff for her. Her 
spirit must come and wander here, I think ; the place 
breathes of her. Let us go on further ; this is not the 
prettiest part of it." 
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They went on silently, going deeper into the lonely 
beauty of the place. Lisa's words and her low voice 
seemed to suggest some hidden mystery. She might have 
expected to see the queen in her shady hat, coming 
laughing down with her ladies among the trees, foiget- 
ting all her tiresome grandeur, and, perhaps, graver 
troubles still, in the peace and quietness there. Below 
the winding walks and lawns a little stream flowed 
darkly in the shade, making tiny waterfalls among the 
stones, where small ferns grew. There was a sweet fresh 
scent after the rain ; birds were singing as if it was the 
happiest place in the world. 

Lisa sat down on a bench near the water, and Will 
went down to it and gathered a few scraps of fern, which 
he brought back in his hand. He stood beside her for 
a few minutes, talking about the garden and its history. 
Then a shadow came over his face, perhaps because Lisa 
herself seemed a little sad. 

" I shall be far enough away this time next week," 
he said. " What a wretched world it is ! One is never 
allowed to be happy for long together." 

"Have you been happy all this time, then?" said 
Lisa. " I am sorry for you. You ought to be glad to go 
back to life and work." 

"I'm not glad at all, but, of course, I must do it," 
said Will. " To begin with, I am going to read hard for 
my degree." 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Lisa, smiling. 

He stood looking at her rather oddly, with an ex- 
pression in his eyes which she did not quite understand ; 

F 
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for the moment the boyishness seemed to be gone, and a 
serious resolution to have taken its place. 

" I don't want to go away without telling you all 
the truth," he said. 

" Have you got into any trouble ?" said Lisa. " Yes, 
you had much better tell me all about it." 

She spoke rather carelessly, and looking away at the 
waving trees beyond the stream. " I wonder what you 
would do without my good advice," she said, laughing a 
little ; but there was a touch of regretful consciousness. 
Why could not this pleasant boy and girl friendship run 
smoothly on without any troublesome break ! 

"Do you remember all you said to me, that first 
evening ?" said Will. " All your doctrines about a man's 
distinguishing himself, having an object, and gaining it ? 
I remember every word of it, and I want to know if you 
really meant it all." 

" Certainly," said Lisa. 

"Don't you think it is very hard ? Don't laugh at 
me, for I'm in earnest; this is not arguing for nothing. 
Lisa, do you mean to say that you couldn't care for a 
man unless he had done something in the world ?" 

"Not unless he deserved my respect — unless I could 
look up to him," said Lisa, quietly. " Don't ask me these 
questions, Will. I thought you were going to talk of 
your own affairs." 

" But look here," said Will eagerly, disregarding the 
last remark, " you could never find anybody like that. 
Nobody could deserve you, at that rate. You must 
always be above most people, you see. A fellow might 
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work all his life without getting up to your level Lisa, 
darling, at least I love you better than any one else in 
the world. Couldn't that be enough ? Ill work at any- 
thing you like, though I can't promise to succeed. But 
you know you are everything in the whole world to me. 
If one must have an object, you are mine — and I never 
can have any other." 

" O, Will ! I am so sorry," said Lisa. She got up, 
and walked slowly towards the stream. " I have been 
very wrong," she said, " but I did not know you were 
quite so foolish." 

" I daresay I am foolish," said Will, " but you have 
known it all along. Whatever you say, it will go on 
just the same." 

" But I am older than you." 

" You are not," said Will, indignantly. 

" ' On a l'&ge de son cceur/ " quoted Lisa. "I am 
older in everything but years — and in them too, I believe. 
Will, don't make me unhappy by this foolishness. We 
have been such good friends always. Don't look vexed. 
It is very kind of you ; but I know what this is — only 
a fancy — half generosity, I believe, because you see that 
I have my troubles." 

" It's nothing of the kind," said WilL 

" Some day," Lisa went on in her low voice, " you 
will meet a charming girl who will think you a great 
hero, and when you are happy with her you will wonder 
how you could ever have fancied yourself in love with 
me. Don't be angry ; I mean no reproach to you ; but 
these things happen every day." 
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" So you think I shall many some little fool who will 
make me think myself a great man," said Will " Two 
fools together, you mean to say. TSo ; you have taught 
me better than that. You may think whatever you please 
of me, but I shall never value myself on any one else's 
opinion. I want somebody to look at, to keep me straight 
and make me work, and that must be you." 

" But if I don't wish to undertake that office," said 
Lisa. 

"Then nobody else shall. But you can't help it. 
You can do what you please, of course, but I shall not 
lose hope. One of these days you may change your mind, 
and find out that euccess is not everything." . 

They went over the bridge and up the paths beyond. 
Iisa was sad, and Will talked rather wildly as he walked 
along beside her. She was surprised at the sudden vehe- 
mence which seemed to have changed the boy's natural 
character. Though she might have had a suspicion of 
the truth, it distressed her that their pleasant intercourse 
should end so tragically. Of course, there was no way 
of ending the painful talk by leaving each other, but she 
broke it by going into the house and through the queen's 
rooms, talking over her cabinet, her clavecin, her bust 
with its sweet dignity. Probably the gardien, who 
showed them everything, little thought what had been 
going on in the garden between those two young English 
people. He was not likely to notice that they avoided 
each other's eyes, or to know that the young man's melan- 
choly indifferent air was anything but natural to him. 

" Look here, Lisa," Will said suddenly, as they left 
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the Trianon and walked across the park towards the great 
palace, towards the tall poplar avenues with green heads 
waving against the sky, " forgive me for plaguing you like 
this, but tell me one thing — because you don't seem to 
understand what it is to me. If I could get on in the 
world and make myself a great man, so that people might 
have something to admire and look up to — would you 
think of it then ? Or is it me that you dislike so much ? " 

" My dear Will, I like you very much indeed," said 
Lisa ; and in spite of all her stately doctrines of hero- 
worship, the tears came into her eyes as she looked up 
into the anxious face beside her. " I'm afraid I am be- 
having badly to you. If you like — if you are really bent 
upon it, let us leave it for a year. Hush — we are both 
quite free, remember. If we either of us meet the right 
person in the interval we will let the other know — and 
still be friends always. Will that do ?" 

" Thank you for that," said Will gratefully. " You'll 
see how the idlest fellow can work if you give him an 
object to work for." 

" You may find yourself Lord Chancellor some day, 
after all," said Lisa. 

They walked on through the great green park, as so 
many people have done before and since, gathering wild 
flowers, advancing into the labyrinth of avenues. Will 
wanted to cut their initials on a tree, but Lisa would not 
allow it. She guided him on through the arched alleys, 
past empty fountains, stopping to rest on a stone bench 
here and there, gradually approaching the palace and its 
gardens lying on terraces in the sun. 
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Colonel Dalbiac, meanwhile, was getting through his 
business with his French friend very comfortably. He 
met his young people that afternoon at the Versailles 
station, and had no idea at all that anything out of the 
ordinary had happened between them. This was just 
what they wished. It was while walking along the 
length of the Salle des Glaces, reflected in all the square 
panes, that Lisa had looked up suddenly at Will, and 
said, 

" You will do anything I ask you ?" 

" Of course," said Will. 

" Then don't say anything of this to my father. You 
can trust me. I have very good reasons." 

"Not a word, till you give me leave," said Will, 
smiling. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

SAINT-EUSTACHE. 

" Ed un atto che parla con silenzio ; 
E non so che negli occhi, che'n un panto 
Pa6 far chiara la notte, oscuro il giorno, 
E'l meld amaro, ed addolcir 1' assenzio." 

Petbabch. 

On Sunday, Will went early in the afternoon into the 
Tuileries gardens, where the people were enjoying them- 
selves to the sound of music, among sunlight and 
shadows and quivering leaves. The first person he saw, 
sitting alone under a chestnut tree, was Colonel Dalbiac, 
and he went up to him at once. The Colonel was in a 
rather sentimental mood that day, and talked to his 
young friend in a grave affectionate strain. Will told 
him he was to start early the next morning, and went on 
to say that he was going back to Oxford to read for his 
degree. 

"The best thing you can possibly do," said the 
Colonel. "You have a bright career before you, Will. 
I expect to see you in Parliament one of these days, and 
it is just as well to begin by doing well at college. You 
will manage to do that without being a very bookish 
character: your father never was that, and you never 
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will be. If you had been my son I should have brought 
you up for the army. But a peaceful life at home is no 
doubt the happiest. Well, my boy, you have cheered us 
up. I don't know what Lisa will do without you." 

" I'm afraid I have only been in her way," said WilL 

" Nothing of the sort. She ought to miss you terribly, 
if she does not. Between ourselves, Will, I often feel a 
great deal of anxiety about my daughter." 

" In what way ? " said WilL 

"I reproach myself sometimes," said the Colonel, 
shaking his head, " for having brought her up to this 
kind of life. I know it is not at all what her mother 
would have wished. And her good aunt, Lady Anne 
Corbet, has remonstrated more than once. But my Lisa 
is happy, I believe, in her artist life — and what should 
a poor man like me do in England ! Simply, you know, 
I could not live there. Sometimes I try to fancy Lisa 
in the London world. What impression would she make 
there, do you think ? " 

" She would take the shine out of everybody," said 
Will, enthusiastically. 

" I don't know about that," said the Colonel, smiling. 
" She might not delight those eyes as she does yours and 
mine. She would always be attractive, however, and I 
dare say she might marry welL" 

" The fact is, you know, she's perfect," said boyish 
Will, twisting his stick between his fingers as he leaned 
forward and stared at an opposite tree. " If any one 
didn't think so it would be their loss and their mis- 
take." 
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" You think so, my boy ! " said the Colonel. u It is a 
good thing for -Lisa that she has such a faithful friend. 
Do you know, I sometimes wish, uncommonly hard, that 
I could arrange the world after my fancy. But if I don't 
take care you will laugh at me. An old fellow has no 
business to be building castles. That is the game for 
the young." 

" One is always doing it, certainly," said Will. 

Something reminded him at that moment of his pro- 
mise to Lisa yesterday, not to say anything of his hopes 
and wishes to her father. The warning seemed to come 
opportunely: yet he had no thought of breaking his 
promise. 

Colonel Dalbiac sat and looked at him under his 
thick white eyebrows. " I suppose I shall die one of 
these days," he went on slowly. " People generally do. 
I wonder what she will do then. It will be a lonely 
position, for somehow we have no English friends — and 
no money to buy them. These French people are all 
veiy well while I am here to look after her. I wish you 
would promise me something, Will. Your father would 
have done it, if he had been alive." 

" And TU do it," said Will. " Tell me what it is." 

" If you hear that anything has happened to me, I 
wish you would run over and see that her affairs go 
right, till she settles something for herself. I should 
leave her more comfortably." 

It was a strong temptation to set Colonel Dalbiac's 
mind at ease by confessing that his interest in Lisa was 
far beyond that of an ordinary friend, but Will conquered 
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it, only saying, with perhaps unnecessary earnestness, 
" I give you my word. Ill do everything for her that I 
can. Is she at home now ? " he said, after »a moment's 
pause, getting up. 

" I believe so," said Colonel Dalbiac. " She talked 
of going to vespers at some church, but she has hardly 
started yet. Stop a moment, Will. You are going to 
leave us to-morrow : we may never meet again. Will 
you give a last proof of friendship to an old friend ? " 

" Certainly," said Will. 

He waited to hear what it was, but the Colonel did 
not seem inclined to tell him, sitting under those clear 
truthful eyes. He got up and took Will's arm, walking 
with him towards the gate. 

" Will you help me out of a present difficulty ? Can 
you spare a couple of hundreds for a few months ? " 

" 111 send it as soon as I get to Oxford," said Will, 
"if that will do?" 

"Capitally," said the Colonel. "Much obliged to 
you. If there is anything I can do for you in the way 
of gratitude, you have only to ask ; mind that." 

Will walked off along the Eue de Eivoli with a mix- 
ture of feelings, and one strong resolution : Lisa should 
not know of this request. She had never complained to 
him of her father ; but he guessed pretty shrewdly her 
reason for asking him to say nothing about their talk 
yesterday. If the Colonel knew of that, he would pro- 
bably consider that Will's obligation to him might justify 
many calls. 

The rest of that afternoon was not unlike a dream. 
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Under the grey soaring arches of Saint Eustache, the 
sweet air full of the music of Edouard Batiste's organ, 
the rich old colours of far-away windows glowing among 
the heights and traceries of stone-work; small close- 
cropped children staring about them, brown-faced grand- 
mothers with their bright eyes bent in prayer ; the side 
chapels gKttering with flowers, and candles, and gild- 
ing ; and Lisa in her quiet dress among the congregation, 
next to old Martine, who had attended her mistress to 
church, and was deeply engaged in her devotions. Miss 
Dalbiac was not without her regrets. If Will had only 
known, she was inclined to be sorry that she had even 
given way to him so far. Of couZshe did not care for 
\\vcn, how should she ? she knew very well that her liking 
for her hoy friend did not and never could approach the 
real thing ; it was half pity, half a passive satisfaction in 
being loved and admired, even by a poor foolish fellow 
like this. As if he could ever do anything great ! it was 
not in him. Good, generous, kind, honest, of course; 
manly in his way, from a frank English nature; but 
without talent, or dignity, or self-confidence, or that moral 
strength which carries a man through the world, and 
fights and conquers for him in the battle of life ; at least 
she thought so. Lisa was coming to the conclusion that 
she had been very wrong, and had done her friend harm 
by her encouragement. Yet perhaps in this she was 
mistaken. For we have been told by those who rank as 
authorities that every " deep and worthy love " has in it 
something of a religious nature, something that " leaves 
the ground to lose itself in the sky." Also that devotion 
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to one object is a miraculous power in a man's life, an 
influence drawing him upwards, without which he might 
have been contented to walk always with his eyes bent 
down, studying the earth under his feet and his own 
bodily wants and wishes. Even if the upward race 
must end in defeat and disappointment, it is better than 
sitting idly still without an effort to rise. If once the 
spirit has been awakened by some powerful influence, it 
seldom finds pleasure again in sleep. And so I think that 
Lisa, doubtful as she was in her mind, did Will no harm 
when she gave him a faint far-away hope of winning her 
some day. 

Old Martine trotted home to her cooking as soon as 
the service was over. Will and Lisa took a round 
through the streets, walked a little way along the Boule- 
vards, and back by the Eue de Eivoli. The gardens, as 
they passed them, looked more crowded than the streets ; 
music and fountains were playing, and all the noise and 
laughter sounded to Will out of tune. 

" I wish these people were not always so happy," he 
said. 

" Poor things ! " saidlisa; " they have their troubles, 
too." 

" I don't believe they care for anything." 

" Once more, Monsieur 1' Anglais," said Lisa, laugh- 
ing, " all the warm hearts in the world don't live in 
England." 

Old Martine nodded and smiled when they came in 
together. The Colonel was not there, and she was flit- 
ting about from her tiny kitchen to the salle^rmanger. 
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"With the leave of Mademoiselle, we'll shut the 
door," said she, as soon as they were safe in the salon. 
" I shall attend better to my affairs — hi ! " 

Both the windows were open, and the muslin cur- 
tains fluttered gently. The little room with its polished 
floor, which had looked so bare and strange at first to 
Will's eyes, was like home to him now. He stood in 
the corner beside Lisa, and looked down at her as she 
sat and talked to him : now it was about her pictures, 
her hopes and intentions for the future. 

" You have plenty of work before you," said Will. 

"We both have enough for the present. Do you 
remember our doing our lessons together loug ago ? " 

" Yes ; and how you used to laugh at me for being 
such a dolt. I have done no better since — perhaps I 
shall do no better now," said Will, and he looked at her 
with a comic consternation, as if the idea had only just 
occurred to him, 

" Oh yes, I think you will," said Lisa ; and then she 
coloured and laughed uneasily. 

" To be sure," said Will, " I didn't care then, and I 
do now. That makes a difference. Do you know," he 
said, speaking very earnestly, " I used to think — in fact, 
I thought so when I first came here — that I could never 
do anything if you were looking at me. You seemed to 
take away all one's sense. I've changed my mind now, 
though. I don't know what I shall do without your 
eyes to help me. They may make me feel ashamed of 
having done no better, but besides that they are an 
inspiration." 
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" Ah ! you had much better forget all about them," 
said Lisa : and she was obliged to lower her eyelashes 
and look away as Will bent down and took hold of her 
hands. She let him keep them, for she could not be 
angry with the sudden movement or with his earnest 
loving gaze. To do the poor boy justice, she thought, 
he was very much improved since that day when he 
walked into the salon carr£, and was so evidently taken 
a,back at the sight of her. 

" Look here, dear," said Will, " of course I must go 
— there's no help for that — though it is like going out of 
light into darkness. Somehow to look at you makes 
one feel wretched and happy both at once. There never 
was any one like you." 

" Plenty of people much more worth all this," said 
Lisa gently, and she looked at him and smiled as she 
leaned back in her chair. " You have not found them out 
yet, but you will by and by. The sooner the better, WilL" 

" Don't say that," said Will. " I know all about it. 
And this may be the last minute we shall have together 
before I go. Can't you say you are sorry ? say just a 
word to make one a little less miserable. Think what it 
will be without you. Don't smile in that sweet way, 
and look as if you didn't care." 

" I shall miss you very much," said Lisa. " No one 
ever took care of me as you do, and no one ever indulged 
in such fancies about me. I think I shall be glad when 
you come back." 

" You'll be glad if I get on— if I win the battle ?" 
\ed Will eagerly. 
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" Would you like to have a sketch of mine to take 
away ^th you?" she said, mthout answering this. "It 
is an idea for a picture, from one of my songs. Let me 
go, and I'll fetch it for you." 

It was a water-colour sketch, hastily dashed in, with 
bright colours and not many careful touches about it. 
An orchard lit up by long rays of morning sun, with 
shadows lying among old grey apple-trees rosy with 
blossom. There were walls and turrets in the back- 
ground, and a glimpse of a road, along which some 
soldiers were passing : there were horses' heads, and a 
banner, and steel caps flashing. In the flowery grass, 
under an apple-tree, three maidens in white were lying, 
two asleep, or at least lazy, with their golden hair falling 
round fair statue-like faces. The third had raised her- 
self on her elbow, and was gazing with a long wistful 
look after the soldiers as they passed. Underneath 
Lisa had scribbled lightly in pencil 

• II s'en va-t-en guerre — 
Reviendra pour nous.* 

" Ah, the three princesses in your song, I know," said 
Will "And that is the youngest looking after him. 
But she said she would have him, didn't she, whether he 
won the battle or not. Isn't that the meaning of it ?" 

" She was a very silly, weak-minded young woman," 
said Lisa. " I don't approve of her, and so I shall be 
glad if you like to have the sketch." 

" As to that, it will be my greatest treasure," said 
Will. " I wonder if you would keep something for my 
sake," he added a moment afterwards. " Look at this 
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ring ; it was my mother's. I knew you wouldn't wear 
a new one, if I bought all the rings in Paris," he said, 
rather sadly. 

"You were quite right," said Lisa. "And this — it 
is a lovely ring — but no, Will, I can't wear it. Any- 
thing but that. It is too much." 

" Well, don't wear it, but keep it at least till the 
year is out — perhaps you will wear it then. Please 
keep it. It is no use to me ; it won't even go on my 
little finger. Put it away and keep it for me." 

He seized her hand suddenly and put it on, holding 
it fast for a moment, and looking up from his mother's 
diamonds to her eyes. 

" Oh, Will, I am very angry with you," said Lisa, but 
she could not help smiling. 

" Now you will never forget me," said Will " Now 
you are my own princess." 

" Don't be too sure," said Lisa. " I am quite sur- 
prised. I thought you were so good and reasonable." 

" No," said Will, " I'm not. I have enough reason 
before me to last all my life." 

The door was suddenly opened an inch. "Voilk 
Monsieur," said the voice of Martine. 

Will started, turned away, and walked to the window 
with his hands in his pockets. Somehow the ring dis- 
appeared, and Lisa went out with her usual equanimity 
to meet her father. 

Will dined with them, and stayed a little time after- 
wards ; neither of them was surprised at his silence and 
low spirits. When the good-byes were over Martine let 
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him out, and popped her white-capped head forward, 
listening with a smile on her brown face as he went 
flinging downstairs. "Pauvre enfant!" she muttered, 
clinking certain francs in her hand ; and if she had only 
known, it was not an inappropriate dirge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

" Youth whom some mighty flash from heaven Jiath turned 
In his dark highway, and who runs forth, shod 
"With flame, into the wilderness untrod. . . . 
Age, who hath heard amid his cloistered ground 
The cheer of youth. " . . 

Sydney Dobell. 

Forty-eight hours had passed since Will's parting with 
his friends, and he was sitting at dessert with his uncle, 
in a low room lined with books. The sun poured straight 
in at the open windows, glowing along a vista of grey 
towers and battlements, and coming in to light up with 
an evening glory the old red carpet, the table with the 
college glass that flashed like crystal, the tarnished gold 
in the shelves, the two men, young and old, sitting 
opposite each other. Mr. Thorpe was short and bald 
and pale, with plain but refined features. He wore a 
little black velvet cap, and combed the remains of his 
hair straight down under it, in consequence of which 
some people called him Jeremy Taylor. His hand shook 
a little as he pushed the port across to his nephew, and 
his manner was rather nervous and fussy. 
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" Now, Willy, help yourself," he said, suddenly put- 
ting up his eyeglass, and peering through it kindly. 

" No, thank you : none for me," said Will, and he 
leaned back and stared out of the window. 

" Ah ! that's bad. I was afraid so," said his uncle 
sighing. " But I can't encourage that sort of thing, my 
dear boy, it is against my principles. You are of age, 
and if you like to poison yourself no one can interfere. 
But not in my rooms, Willy, Those things are to be 
had in Oxford, perhaps. I never asked for them. Take 
my advice, and break off with them at once. Dear me, 
what a pity!" Will looked at him and laughed. 
" Why, uncle Bussell, what do you think I want ?" 

" Anything but good honest port. Ah, those French ! 
A little experience of life is dearly bought by learning 
their habits. Euin to the constitution. My dear 
Willy, you can't deceive me, I see it in your face. 
Colonel Dalbiac has been a bad friend to you, I feared 
it all along." 

" You are quite mistaken, I assure you," said Will 
more gravely, for his uncle looked very serious, " I had 
nothing in Paris but ale and claret. I never touched 
any of their rubbish. Nothing of the kind." 

" My boy, I am thankful to hear you say so," said 
Mr, Thorpe, But as he drank his own port he watched 
his nephew anxiously. These weeks in Paris might 
not have done Will any absolute harm, he was perhaps 
too good a fellow for that, but they had certainly 
affected hiixi in some way. Before he went he had been 
a careless, lighthearted, good-tempered boy, whose easy 
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content made him idle and unsatisfactory, while a certain 
consciousness of his own pleasant looks and manners 
made him dress well and behave creditably, keeping out 
of the proverbial mischief that belongs to the idle. He 
had been a disappointment to the studious uncle who 
had watched him through his college course ; but at the 
same time it was impossible not to love the frank 
affectionate boy. He was so like his father ; that Will 
Thorpe who had done two marked things in his life, 
run away with pretty Miss Lennard from her eldest 
brother's house, on the eve of her marriage with the 
great man of the county, and fallen in the charge at 
Balaklava, leaving her alone in the world with her 
little boy. Perhaps it was not unnatural that this boy 
should have been spoilt by his mother as long as she 
lived, and since then by his uncle, and that Lisa Dalbiac, 
even as a child, should have been the one person to put 
him on his true level with a smiling half-contemptuous 
glance from her beautiful eyes. Uncle Eussell saw a 
change in his boy that evening, and having failed to 
account for it in one way, puzzled his brains none the 
less anxiously. Will was paler and thinner; some 
shadow seemed to have passed over his fresh young 
life. He had lost his satisfaction in it, and was thinking 
of something which drew his thoughts away. His 
manner was quieter and less boyish; his laugh had 
lost its old merry ring. The grey-haired fellow of St. 
Lucy's, shut up among his books, was puzzled, and 
could not understand these signs, which told their story 
so plainly to any one familiar with life. 
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" Well, what have you been doing in Paris ?" Ke said. 
" Spending your money too fast ?" 

" Hotel bills do run up," Will confessed, and then he 
went on to tell his uncle about his acquaintance with 
Mr. Lennard's agent and Ms family. 

Somehow he felt as if his uncle was prejudiced 
against the Dalbiacs, and a sort of consciousness kept 
him from mentioning Lisa's name. 

" Very odd," said old Eussell. " I suppose you will 
be paying that visit next. And then about settling in 
life, Willy. Any ideas about that ? Is France so fas- 
cinating that you will have to set up your tent there ? 
You went abroad with very different notions — but we 
all know the old story of Circe. I shall not be sur- 
prised at whatever you may have to tell me. And 
there is something in the background, eh, Willy ? Don't 
be ashamed to speak to your oldest friend." 

Mr. Thorpe, having come to this conclusion by long 
peering through his glasses, had now risen from his 
place, and walked round towards his nephew, laying one 
thin yellow hand on his shoulder, and looking down 
smilingly into his face. 

" Look here, uncle Eussell, I'm going to surprise you," 
said Will. "Wait a minute, my dear boy," said his 
uncle nervously ; and he hastily crossed the hearth-rug 
to his comfortable red arm-chair, and sat down with his 
glasses on and his hands folded in front of him, wrink- 
ling his high pale forehead into more lines than ever, 
and evidently prepared to receive a shock. 

" I'm coming back here from Mallam to read hard," 
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said Will, leaning back and looking at him. " I mean 
to try again for my degree, and to get it this time." 

This sounded like such a very odd result of foreign 
dissipation that Mr. Thorpe could not literally believe 
his ears. He was convinced, however, by Will's repeat- 
ing what he had said, and assuring him that he meant 
nothing less. Then he entered into it heartily, going at 
once into particulars, recommending a coach, and setting 
Will's course clearly before him, while the young aspir- 
ant sat looking rather depressed, as all the familiar terms 
brought back former grinds without any result but 
failure. 

"Do you think I shall get it?" he said: "I don't 
want to be plucked again. That would be the end of 



me. 



" Plucked ! no ; that shall not be repeated," said his 
uncle cheerfully. "But you surprise me. I had no 
notion that you cared the least about it. If you had, 
you would have got through last time. That was my 
impression." 

" No, I did not : you were quite right," said WilL 
" I suppose I saw no good in it ; though I was rather 
sorry, too. But then I thought I could afford to do 
nothing." 

"Eh! well, so you can, in one sense," said his uncle 
nervously. " You haven't got into any serious money 
scrapes?" 

" Oh no," said Will, so quietly that Mr. Thorpe was 
reassured. " I've changed my mind about doing nothing. 
As soon as I'm through this I mean to go in for the 
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bar — unless I could get some appointment with lots of 
work to do." 

Mr. Thorpe coughed, and frowned, arid stared at his 
nephew with a puzzled countenance. Things became 
more and more mysterious. There was an odd vague- 
ness about his nephew's plans which seemed to him 
unsatisfactory. Still they were plans, and Will's head 
was full of them, floating like misty shapeless shadows. 
Would they ever advance from this first stage of existence 
into living facts ? it was doubtful, Will's uncle thought, 

" Willy, all this is very odd," he said. " It is the 
first time, in my experience, that an idle fellow has 
gone abroad and come back with his mind fall of hard 
work. How do you explain it ? To me it is a meta- 
physical problem. I can only suppose that the better 
part of you was disgusted by the frivolity you saw 
around you in Paris, and that you have come to the 
very wise and right conclusion that amusement is not 
the true end of human existence. I am surprised, my 
boy, and very thankful. It is anything but the conse- 
quence I expected from your French journey." 

" Don't give me all that credit," said Will " I didn't 
see much of what you would call real Paris life. Uncle 
Eussell," he said, suddenly pushing back his chair, and 
blushing all over his face as he stood up, "do you 
remember Lisa Dalbiac ?" 

"Yes, I remember her. And a very mischievous 
little girl she was; a sad trouble to those who were 
concerned in the management of her. I recollect a 
caricature of myself with an exaggerated length of nose. 
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Now I have a long nose " — said Mr. Thorpe candidly, 
but Will interrupted him. 

« I was not thinking of the . caricatures," he said. 
" She is working hard at painting now, and will be a 
first-rate artist one of these days. And she always 
used to be pretty — you must remember that — but now 
she is more beautiful, and graceful, and clever, and 
noble than any one I ever saw in my life. I could not 
bear to feel like a stupid ass before her, as I did — so I 
mean to work hard and do something to make myself 
worthy of her — if I ever can. Now you understand." 

"Do I ?" said Mr. Thorpe slowly. "Let us have it 
in plain English. Miss Dalbiac laughed at you because 
you were plucked. I remember that she always made 
a fool of you : she was one of those young people who 
find nothing beyond the limit of their ridicule. They 
think themselves persons of genius ; unhappy are those 
that agree with them, and encourage them, not having 
the moral strength to show them what is due to their 
immortal fellow-creatures. If you have no better 
motive for work than Miss Dalbiac's ridicule, I should 
almost advise you to continue in idleness. She will 
laugh the more, if she finds her influence over you so 
strong." 

Will's colour had deepened to crimson as he stood 
and listened to his uncle. For once his easy temper 
was thoroughly roused. " You don't put things quite in 
their right places," he said, speaking very quietly, but 
with a distinct emphasis on his words. " If you knew 
or understood anything of Miss Dalbiac you would not 
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speak of her like that. As to myself, the plain truth is 
this : I love her with all my heart and strength. I told 
her so. She said — and I knew it before — that she could 
never respect or care for anyone who was good for 
nothing in the world, but she gave me the chance of 
showing myself worthy of her. And I mean to do it." 

"And what did Colonel Dalbiac say?" asked his 
uncle, who had been listening with a queer little smile 
on his face. 

" It is no engagement. He knows nothing about it." 

" Oh ! Well, you young people of the present day 
are beyond my understanding. I should have expected 
to hear that this sublime young lady had accepted your 
generous offer without any hesitation, and that the 
Colonel had given you his blessing. However, we are 
short-sighted in the affairs of our neighbours. Why 
didn't you write and tell me all this ?" 

" What would have been the use, when I was coming 
home directly?" said Will. 

" Ah ! you stayed a week too long, in fact." 

"No; I made up my mind long ago. I mean to 
tell no one but you, uncle Eussell. You don't know 
her, or you would see what a mistake you are making," 
said Will, who was already recovering his good temper. 

" I have known the Dalbiacs many years," said Mr. 
Thorpe. 

" Good-bye," said Will, " I'm going out for a walk." 

He caught up his hat and ran downstairs, leaving 
his uncle to his meditations. 

The old quads were silent and deserted, for the long 
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vacation had begun a few days before. He did not go 
into the streets to look for hitman society, but away into 
the green meadows behind St. Lucy's, where he could 
walk slowly under the shade of the trees ; the talking 
and quarrelling of the rooks in the upper branches did 
not disturb his thoughts. His body was in Oxford, his 
soul was in Paris. I suppose there are few human beings 
who have not at some period of their lives been thus 
divided in themselves. This setting sun that sent his 
level gold rays along the grass, glorifying the slow broad 
river and the leaves that drooped in silent masses, was 
shining also into Lisa's salon, touching her hair, perhaps, 
as she sat near the window. Will fancied himself there 
too. Poor Will! you probably agree with his old 
bachelor uncle that it would have been far happier for 
the lad if he had never gone to Paris, had never come 
under the influence of this siren, whom Eussell Thorpe 
was inclined to call all sorts of bad classical names as 
he sat and thought about her that evening. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A SUMMER DAY AT MALLAM. 

" Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 

To-morrow will be dying." 

R. Herrick. 

One day in June two men were standing on the top of 
Mallam church tower. Something had gone wrong 
with one of the vanes, and the village blacksmith had 
climbed slowly up the worn stone stairs to see to it, and 
was now busy with his clanking tools, having tied his 
blue handkerchief round his head to save it from the 
sun which scorched pitilessly down on the little square 
exposed space. His companion, a young man in black 
clothes and a broad-brimmed straw hat, who had come 
up with him to see what was wanted, was now standing 
looking out over the battlements. He had time to 
study the country all round, while the blacksmith 
worked on in his deliberate way ; and the study seemed 
very interesting. There must always be some beauty 
in a wide view like this. If the country about Mallam 
had no great and striking features, no mountains, no 
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wide river flowing through the plain, it was a rich 
English landscape ; what people call a liveable country. 

The village stood on a ridge, along which ran a 
straight old Koman road; the land fell away to the 
north and south, though other ridges crossed it here and 
there. The church, with its yellow sandstone walls 
crumbling into decay, was a landmark to all the 
country. Bound the churchyard stood groups of old 
houses, dirty, half-timbered, beetling, and tumbling 
down. In the long straggling village street to the 
north of the church there were more such houses, with 
a few modern ones standing up among them, and a 
pretty cheerful old inn, with black carved gables and 
window frames, drawn a little back, with its horse- 
trough and benches, and sheltered by two great clipped 
elms that joined their upper branches in front of it. 
Behind the inn were meadows and a sparkling stream, 
beyond them dark woods stretching till in the distance 
they seemed to break into the green slopes of a park ; 
but then rising ground and a tall line of Scotch firs 
shut out a farther view. 

To the south of the church, close to it, with grey 
walls and gardens between, stood a large solid house, with 
flowers glowing all about it ; at some distance, almost 
hidden by trees, a canal, and then a railway in the 
hollow. Beyond this the country was broken by the 
crossing of smaller sandstone ridges, which seemed to 
have pushed themselves up, breaking through a seam 
of coal; black smoke, far away to the south, went 
^ling slowly up on the horizon. There was also a 
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dark shadow in the west, which looked like a large 
town fifteen or twenty miles off. But neither of these 
shadows were near enough to annoy Mallam. 

The house by the church had a pleasant lawn, which 
sloped away on the east to a sunk fence, dividing it from 
wood and park land as far as you could see. The trees 
had grown up tall, and thick, and bushy ; it was only 
from such a height as this that they failed in hiding the 
house in the midst of them. But any one standing on 
the church tower could see a great grey roof, and turrets 
and chimneys plunged among masses of surrounding 
green. Like a palace in a fairy tale, Mallam House lay 
hidden from all the world that passed by it and lived 
round about it in the village and the country. It 
looked as if no sun could reach it, down there in the 
shade. All about it there were pleasant lanes among 
the meadows, flowers blowing, children laughing in the 
gardens, sunshine and waving corn, and summer 
brightness everywhere. But even the birds seemed to 
avoid the thick old trees and the turrets of Mallam 
House, and to prefer chirping about the crumbling 
battlements of the church, where at least the sun shone 
warmly, or in the clustering branches and wide friendly 
chimneys of the village inn and its elms. 

The blacksmith presently finished his work, collected 
his tools, and looked round at his companion, who was 
gazing down at the house among the trees with a hard 
resentful expression on his thin dark face. As the 
blacksmith stepped forward and stood beside him, tall, 
strong, and ruddy, with bare brown arms and rough 
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working clothes, the two young men were an odd con- 
trast to each other. The clergyman took his eyes away 
from the roof on which they were fixed. 

"Done your work, Nash? It was nothing much 
then, after all." 

" Yes, sir. Wanted a screw and a bit of regulating. 
This here's a nice view," said the blacksmith, glancing 
round with the faintest shadow of a smile. " They was 
saying last night at Lucas's as the Squire had wrote for 
a nephew of his to come and stop with him. I said I 
guessed 'twas nought but a tale. Is it true, d'ye know, 
sir?" 

" Truer than many things you hear at Lucas's. Yes. 
I hope it may be a good thing for the place," answered 
the other in a dry steady voice. 

His manner did not invite much more questioning, 
but Nash was curious, and his opporfcinity was good. 
One does not often catch an authority on the top of a 
church tower, where, as long as he stays, he is almost 
obliged to hear and answer. 

" Oh, indeed, sir !" said Nash. "And it's Mr. William 
Thorpe, ain't it ? Seems queer as his uncle should take 
fancies like that. You know the gentleman maybe, Mr, 
Matthew?" 

" No, I have never seen him. All I know is that he 
has' just left college." 

" He's a young feller then," commented the black- 
smith. " Mary Kean told Mrs. Lucas as she'd seen him 
at Paris when she was over there last month with Mrs. 
Perrott." 
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" All ! well, if that is your source of information you 
know a great deal more about my cousin than I do my- 
self." 

Saying this, Matthew walked up to the weather-cock 
and examined it. Then, followed by Nash, he slowly 
descended the winding tower stairs, and stepped out of 
the belfry door into the churchyard. 

" Good day," he said ; and Nash went off with his 
tools into the village, 

" Well, and I won't say as it ain't hard upon him," 
was the comment at Lucas's that evening. " To have 
stuck here waiting on that old skinflint of a uncle, as 
poor as a rat, and with no rich relations but him, and 
now to see another young feller come in and carry it all 
off under his nose ! It do seem hard, Joe Nash, now 
don't it?" 

" Ay ; and don't he just think so I" said Nash signifi- 
cantly. 

When the blacksmith left him Matthew Lennard 
went through a low-arched door that led from the church- 
yard into the Prioiy garden, and passing under the shade 
of a thicket of shrubs, came out into the gravel drive 
in front of the house door. He was not going into the 
house, however; he walked round, like a privileged 
person, past the drawing-room windows into the garden, 
and stood at the south-east corner, looking about him for 
a minute or two. 

It was a charming house, square and massive, and 
old-fashioned. Modern comfort seemed to live there 
with the solid respectability of old age. Eoses and ivy 
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wreathed themselves on the yellow walls; plate-glass 
windows shone without a speck. Along the south front 
ran a smooth gravel terrace, with vases full of scarlet 
geraniums, looking down on a garden of dazzling beds, 
and a lawn farther off, with a border of rose-trees several 
deep. At the far end of the garden a tall screen of trees 
broke here and there into little winding avenues, sug- 
gesting summer evening walks, just out of public view. 

Matthew looked all round the garden, standing still 
in the sunshine, and soon discerned a small figure in a 
pale lilac gown, moving among the rose-trees with a 
basket in her hand. He walked along the terrace and 
down the steps to the lower garden, with the manner of 
somebody who was conscious of rows of windows be- 
hind him, and perhaps a pair of eyes looking out of each, 
but did not choose to show, this consciousness, or to be 
affected in any way by the supervision. He walked 
rather slowly, looking straight before him, passed the 
beds without a glance, and crossed the lawn to the rose 
border where the girl was busy with her basket. 

"Good morning," he said, and Clementina Perrott 
looked up rather shyly and held out her hand. 

" Oh, how do you do, Mr. Lennard !" she said. " I 
was gathering roses for the drawing-room. There are so 
many that we don't know what to do with them. 
Mamma has sent you a basket this morning." 

" Has she ? I haven't seen them. I came out before 
they arrived. Very kind of Mrs. Perrott," said Matthew. 
" And I suppose I may thank you too ; did you gather 
them r 
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" No, it was Gregory," said Tiny. She coloured a 
little as she stooped to examine a flower, and there was 
a tone of regret and hesitation in her voice. 

" I might have guessed as much. I beg your pardon," 
said Matthew with a shade of bitterness. 

In spite of this, however, his face softened and be- 
came quite pleasant as he stood looking at the girl 
among her roses. It was the condescension of a sup- 
erior being to somebody small and weak, who must be 
exonerated from any wish to offend him, whatever might 
be the guilt of her stronger relations. 
. " Do you remember sharing your primroses with me 
in the spring?" he said presently, looking her straight 
in the face. 

" They were Lotty's as well," she said helplessly. 

" Perhaps so. But have you forgotten what I told 
you then ? Don't run away ; don't be frightened. I am 
only asking a simple question. Do you remember my 
telling you that I did not care for flowers unless some- 
body had gathered them ? Tell me the truth, Tiny." 

Poor Tiny, blushing crimson, felt obliged to stand 
still and listen submissively. She had the deepest faith 
in Matthew, and took him and herself quite meekly at 
his valuation : — he was wise, clever, strong-minded, born 
to rule, and to be followed and admired ; she was a little 
girl with no claim to anything, who had to obey every- 
body in turn, though she struggled sometimes against 
her fate quite uselessly, and who felt that she must like 
him, and be grateful to him for liking her. Only some 
words of Mrs. Perrott's, repeated several times since the 

H 
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return from Paris, rang in her ears, and would not give 
her any peace. 

" That Matthew Lennard has had a great deal too 
much encouragement. One must keep friends, of 
course, with one's clergyman, — but there's no reason 
why he should be prowling for ever like a tame cat 
about the house. He'll be wanting to marry one of 
you girls next, and that would be a fine mess, especi- 
ally if that unnatural old uncle cuts him off with 
nothing. And he looks uncommonly like it, sending 
for Mr. Thorpe. So mind, girls, you'll just keep your- 
selves to yourselves. Well have no poor curates, thank 
you." 

Lotty laughed, and professed that her mother need 
not be alarmed. Tiny listened in silent indignation, 
remembering the very different tone of past days, and 
having quite brains enough to understand the difference 
that his cousin's arrival would make in Matthew's 
prospects. To be sure they had never been much more 
than a shadow, but now they would dwindle into less 
than nothing. Still it needed more courage and 
character than Tiny possessed to stand up in open 
rebellion against the views of her whole family. 

It was not the first time that Matthew had called 
her by her Christian name. He had done it once or 
twice before quite naturally, as if he was talking to a 
child, and indeed when he came to Mallam she was 
little more. Mr. and Mrs. Perrott had then and since 
treated him as one of their own family, and Alfred had 
been pleased to be on brotherly terms with " a fellow 
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that's a gentleman and knows a thing or two." They 
had all lived in daily expectation of a reconciliation 
with his uncle, which would of course end in Matthew's 
becoming his heir, and the future squire of Mallam. 
Now they were all ready to shake him off, prudently 
beginning by degrees, that the shock when his cousin 
came might not be too sudden. Mr. Perrott still made 
him welcome at all hours, and Mrs. Perrott told the 
gardener to cut him a bunch of roses; such a little 
attention as this bound one to nothing, and was good 
for the trees. 

But Matthew, unfortunately for his own comfort, 
was clear-sighted and sensitive. Having plenty of self- 
control, however, he chose not *to show any irritation. 
Somehow, that morning, with an unusual touch of senti- 
ment, he felt as if he cared for no loss but one. All 
the rest might go ; — uncle, estate, fair-weather friends, 
might be whistled down the wind ; — but he could not 
afford to lose one little devoted admirer, — the grave, 
shy, reverent glances of one pair of wistful dark eyes. 

" Tell me, have you forgotten ?" he repeated earnestly. 

" No," said Tiny, under her breath. " I must go in 
now. I must arrange these before lunch," she added in 
a desperate hurry, making a small plunge among the 
rose-trees, and entangling her sleeve hopelessly in a 
brier. 

" Wait, I'll set you free," said Matthew ; and he set 
to work with his slight careful fingers, removing the 
thorns one by one. 

Tiny's face looked grave and puzzled and frightened, 
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as she watched him. Neither of them spoke till the 
last frill was disengaged, and then she felt half afraid 
and unwilling to rush away at once, though she glanced 
anxiously towards the house. 

"You see it is never wise to be in a hurry," said 
Matthew. " I don't want to keep you, but it is only 
twelve o'clock now. And if you have not forgotten 
that day in the spying, you will understand that I don't 
much care to go back to Gregory's roses." 

It was too bad. Tiny blushed and murmured some- 
thing. 

"I don't blame you at all," said Matthew, as she 
looked down at her flowers to avoid the reproachful 
gaze of his dark, steady eyes. " There is no reason, is 
there, why you should not follow wherever they choose 
to lead you ? Of course it is best for you to have their 
friends; you are not made to stand alone. If I ever 
expected anything else I deserve to be disappointed, 
don't I, for being so foolish ? Why should I have given 
you credit for being unlike everybody else ?" 

Tiny looked up at him, flushing and trembling, witli 
her eyes full of tears. Yes, she thought, he was un- 
reasonable. WJiat did he expect her to do ? Was she to 
fight his battles, and set herself against her whole family, 
merely because he liked the flowers she gathered for him. 

"What could I do!" she said, in a low agitated 
voice. " Mamma told Gregory to gather the roses." 

" Oh ! I understand," said Matthew, but he looked 
haxd at her for a moment, as if he was not quite sure 
that he did understand after all. 
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Just then Lotty, who had been watching them for a 
few minutes from the dining-room window, threw it 
open and came marching with long strides down the 
garden path. 

" There's your sister," said Matthew hastily. " I'm 
going. Give me one of those ! That pink bud, Tiny. 
Thank you." 

He turned away at once, and walked towards 
Charlotte with the flower in his hand. 

"Are you going?" said Lotty. "I saw you on the 
top of the tower, and thought you were a new kind of 
weathercock." 

" I have not much of the weathercock in my nature. 
Yes, I am just going," said Matthew, smiling rather 
drily. 

" I say ! if mamma catches you giving Mr. Matthew 
flowers!" said Lotty in a warning voice to her sister, 
when the visitor had disappeared round the corner of 
the terrace. 

"He asked for it," said Clementina with dignity. 
"Please to mind your own business, Lotty," and she 
walked away to the house with her basket of roses, 
while her sister, following, made faces and shook her 
head. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



AMONG ROSES. 



" La philosophic trioniphe aisement des maux passes et des maux 
a venir ; mais les maux presents trioniphent d'elle." 

La Rochefoucauld. 

Despised as they were, Mrs. Perrott's roses did their 
duty in sweetening and brightening the shabby little 
room over the baker's shop in the village, where the 
curate lived. Mrs. Nash, his landlady, arranged them 
all in tumblers and pie-dishes, and later in the day, 
when he had just come in from a long dusty walk to 
the other end of the parish, looked in to remark how 
beautiful they were, and to apologise for the want of 
more dignified vases. 

" They will do veiy well," said Matthew. He was 
sitting down, rather pale and exhausted ; his straw hat 
was on the floor, and, besides all the surrounding roses, 
he had a pink bud in his buttonhole. 

" Only I wish you would take half of them away, Mrs. 
Nash, please. Don't you want some in your parlour ?" 

" Oh, sir, I wouldn't deprive you," began Mi's. Nash, 
startled and incredulous. " I'm sure it's very kind and 
thoughtful, but really I couldn't think of it." 
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" But do it, please, as I ask you. It is no kindness, 
for I don't want them. The room is crammed with 
roses. I have no room to breathe. One might as well 
be living in a flower-show. There ; take all those, and 
those," said Matthew, pointing recklessly from one side 
of the room to the other. If there are too many for 
you, give them to your neighbours. There are enough 
here for the whole village." 

Mrs. Nash laughed, and shook her head and remon- 
strated, but she had long found out that Mr. Matthew 
meant what he said, so she took a pie-dish in one hand 
and a tumbler in the other, and went slowly downstairs. 
As she came into the little passage that led to the open 
house-door, there was Mr. Perrott standing with his 
hand on the bell. 

"Is Mr. Lennard at home?" he called out as she 
appeared. 

" Yes sir ; he's just come in," said Mrs. Nash ; and 
in spite of her years she blushed and held back from 
the door. Surely Mr. Perrott must know his own roses, 
and if so, what would he think ! " I beg your pardon, 
sir," said she ; and hurried to set them down in her 
room behind the shop, returning empty-handed to show 
him upstairs. 

Mr. Perrott, however, had not waited for her, but 
was climbing up with heavy steps sounding on the 
boards, and a moment afterwards she heard him knock- 
ing at the curate's door. Perhaps he had not noticed or 
thought about the roses after all. 

Mr. Perrott, in authority at Mallam, with plenty of 
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power and patronage, was a very different person from 
the Mr. Perrott at Paris, going meekly about sight-seeing, 
and trying to like French ways and French cookery. 
Here all the tenants who had their own interest at heart 
were ready to bow down to him ; he and his family were 
the great people of the place. Both he and his wife 
were glad to come back to this comfortable pre- 
eminence, where nobody corrected their taste or dis- 
puted their opinions ; they liked to rule in their little 
society, and felt uncomfortable among more enlightened 
and superior minds, 

" "Well, Mr. Matthew, how are you to-day ? " said 
Mr. Perrott, advancing into the warm rose-scented room 
where Matthew was resting, sallow and tired and 
anxious. " You have a flower-garden here, I see." 

"All from your garden," said the curate. "It is 
very kind of Mrs. Perrott to think of me, but I wish she 
would not waste her beautiful roses. I could tell her of 
people who would appreciate them so much better than 
I do." 

" Nonsense ! they make this room of yours quite 
pleasant. I never saw it looking so cheerfuL As to 
that, there are enough for everybody. Take the good 
things that are sent you and don't be ungrateful. You're 
not above wearing one, I see." 

" I asked Miss Perrott for this," said Matthew quietly. 

" Oh !" said Mr. Perrott. He had taken one of the 
slippery horse-hair chairs, but he got up again and stood 
by the chimney-piece, examining a great red rose that 
was glowing between two of Mrs. Nash's sentimental 
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china figures. "I have wanted to have a quiet talk 
with you, Mat, ever since I came home," he said " but 
business and other things have interfered. Now you 
know what my opinion of you has always been." 

"Bather bad, I believe," said Matthew, smiling 
slightly. 

" Now let us be serious. I am not joking, I assure 
you. Your cousin comes on Saturday next." 

"That is serious, certainly. What do you think 
about him ? He is the favourite, I suppose ? I'm no- 
where. Is not that your candid opinion ?" 

" If you ask me for my opinion," said Mr. Perrott, 
" it is that we had better not judge before the time. You 
know your uncle." 

" Nobody knows him." 

" Nobody can be sure of him ; you are right there. 
No, I don't wish to discourage you. I don't see why 
your chance should be considered utterly gone." 

"Neither do I," said Matthew. He leaned back, 
clasping his hands behind his head, and looking at his 
visitor. There was something a little contemptuous in 
the set, quiet expression of his face. 

"By no means," said Mr. Perrott, nodding. "The 
young gentleman comes. Your uncle, possibly, takes 
a dislike to him at once, and discovers that he has been 
making a mistake all this time about you. Or, even if 
he begins by liking him, there's many a slip, you know, 
— and this young Thorpe is not likely to be very careful 
of his own interests." 

" All that is encouraging," said Matthew. " But I 
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thought you described him as a fellow that would soften 
the hardest flint. At any rate the ladies gave me to 
understand as much." 

" I was coming to that," said Mr. Perrott. " There 
lies your danger. His looks and manners are so singu- 
larly pleasant that I could imagine a person of peculiar 
character, like your uncle, taking such a fancy to him as 
might for once be permanent. However, we shall see." 

"We shall see," repeated Matthew. " I'm glad he is 
coming on Saturday. I feel quite curious to see him. 
Such a fascinating fellow is a new thing in our family." 

"You are philosophical," said Mr. Perrott, smiling 
benevolently. 

" Yes, I find it the best line to take. It has helped 
me through a good deal, and will probably help me 
through the loss of my best chance in life. What is 
the use of growling ? If it goes, I must do without it. 
After all, there might be worse losses." 

Mr. Perrott coughed rather doubtfully. The last 
sentiment seemed to him foolish, and Matthew's whole 
tone had a tinge of sour grapes about it. Matthew 
caught himself just then looking down at the little soft 
pink rosebud in his coat. Mr. Perrott's eyes fell on it 
at the same moment, he became grave, and drummed 
with his fingers on the chimney-piece. 

"I flatter myself," he said slowly, "that few men 
know better than I do how to value an old friend. 
Still, though affection for old friends is a very fine thing, 
it does not preclude the forming of new ties. You will 
grant that." 
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" I have seldom heard a truer remark," said Matthew. 

"I am alluding to your cousin," Mr. Perrott went 
on. " I promised him a hearty welcome to Mallam, and 
that he will certainly receive from me and all mine. 
Now it may seem out of place for me to offer advice to 
you, a clergyman, and a young man for whom I have the 
most sincere respect ; but you will consider my age, and 
allow me to express an earnest hope that you will meet 
your cousin in a friendly spirit. I know enough of 
Mr. Thorpe to be sure of his friendliness towards you." 

" Don't think that I have the slightest feeling against 
my cousin," said Matthew. " We shall get on very well 
together, no doubt." 

" I hope you will. I sincerely hope you will. There 
is a very cordial liking for him in our family. You 
heard the curious circumstances of our meeting, and 
finding ourselves at the same hotel, without any idea of 
a closer connection. In fact, I — between ourselves — 
I was beginning to think that I must make some en- 
quiry into his circumstances, which seemed excellent, 
but you know how one may be deceived. I hardly like 
to do more than hint — but you will judge for yourself. 
You must dine with us on Saturday, Matthew. Mr. 
Lennard asked me to fetch the young gentleman from the 
station, and entertain him that night. Odd, as usual." 

" Yes," said Matthew. He was frowning, and won- 
dering what on earth the old fellow meant by his hints ; 
but he did not choose to ask him to speak out. 

" Very well, I must be going," said Mr. Perrott, taking 
up his hat. u Beautiful weather. Mrs. Perrott will be 
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glad to hear how nice your room looks." He held out his 
hand with a friendly smile. Matthew took his from 
behind his head, and pulled himself slowly up. In the 
midst of the cordial good-bye shake, the visitor raised 
his left hand, and pointed with a warning finger to that 
poor little rosebud. 

" Ah ! I wouldn't wear it, Mat, if I were you," he 
said. " Goodbye, goodbye !" 

The colour . rushed in a sudden angry flood to Mat- 
thew's pale face. Philosophy, as is her way, failed him 
when he wanted her most. He began to stammer some- 
thing, but Mr. Perrott would not stay to listen ; he left 
the room and went stamping downstairs in a great 
hurry leaving the young man alone among his roses. 
Matthew strode after him to the door, but turned back 
there, thinking better of it, and walked up and down 
the room two or three times, biting his lips and frowning 
sternly. So this cousin of his was to carry off every- 
thing, even little Tiny. Poor child, she was even weaker 
than he thought, and certainly not worth more than a 
moment's regret — as for this rosebud — and Matthew 
twitched it from his buttonhole and flung it out of the 
window. There it lay on the dusty brick pavement in 
the shadow of the house, till Joe Nash the blacksmith, 
coming in to tea with his mother, picked up the poor 
pretty thing and stuck it in his own jacket. Mrs. Nash 
took a cup of tea upstairs to the curate, and found him 
sitting by the table with his elbows on a large book, 
bending a pale frowning face over the closely printed 
columns. 
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" There he is working away at that blessed Greek," 
said she, coming down again to her son, " with one of 
them worst headaches on, to judge by his face. These 
long walks in the sun doesn't agree with him, he'll be 
down with the fever next." 

"It's his cousin as don't agree with him," said Joe, 
smiling grimly. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



THE OTHER NEPHEW. 



" Spoke of toil and an arduous way — 
Toil to-morrow, while golden ran 
The sands of to-day." C. Rossetti. 

Mr. Perrott's brougham met "Will at the station, and 
carried him quickly and comfortably up the long steep 
hill, through the village street, past the church and in 
at the Priory gates. Mr. Perrott was standing at the 
door to receive him, and to explain his uncle's wishes, 
with a face beaming with welcome and a great many 
cordial expressions. It was nearly dinner-time; he 
took "Will straight to his room, and told him that he 
would find the family assembled in the drawing-room 
by and by. Will did not quite know what to make of 
all this, but he supposed there was nothing for it but 
to take all his uncle's whims as easily as possible ; and 
certainly he had not expected to arrive at such a cheerful 
house as this. What a picture of a garden ! he thought, 
as he stood at his open window and looked down on the 
sunny lawn with all its glowing flowers. He wished 
that Mallam House was likely to be half so pleasant. 
Presently he ran downstairs. The drawing-room 
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door was standing open, and he walked straight into 
the midst of a triumph of upholstery ; ferns, roses, and 
lilies lying in rich colours and long sweeping patterns 
under his feet ; gilding and blue satin, Sevres china and 
ormolu ; two photograph books with inlaid covers, and 
Dora's " Idylls," to represent literature. The room was 
like a brilliant temple, in which the owners might sit 
carefully on chairs and worship their own taste. 

One little votary, dressed in flowing blue and white, 
was sitting near the south window when Will came in. 
A long broad ray of sunshine fell across the floor to her 
feet, and on it lay a straight shadow of somebody who 
was standing half outside the window. Clementina got 
up and came forward to meet Will in rather a weary 
depressed way, and at the same moment Matthew 
Lennard turned from the window and stood facing his 
cousin. He was inclined to be critical enough ; but at 
the first glance he decided that these people were right ; 
there was something very attractive about this young 
fellow with his good figure and fair open face, with the 
undefinable polish of cities upon him. He stood looking 
rather grim while Will and Tiny greeted each other as 
old acquaintances. It did not immediately strike Will, 
thinking of other things, who this dark person was that 
stood staring at him, and he was startled when Tiny 
looked round at Matthew in her anxious way, and then 
gave him an imploring glance, saying in a low voice, — • 
" Mr. Thorpe, Mr. Matthew Lennard. I don't think you 
know each other." 

" I had no idea it was you," said Will, and Matthew 
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was obliged to thaw a little in answer to the pleasant 
smile and ready hand. 

" I had the advantage of you there," he said ; and 
to Tiny's great relief the two young men began to talk 
at once, standing together in the window. It was 
several minutes before any one else appeared, and Will 
constantly appealed to her, trying to draw her into their 
talk, but without much success. She sat very shy and 
upright on her chair, with her hands folded, and her eyes 
wandering round and round the room. Will felt rather 
sorry for her, and thought she did not seem so happy 
at home as in Paris. 

Presently Mr. and Mrs. Perrott came in, and then 
Lotty in yellow gauze, and Alfred glittering with studs 
and rings ; after which dinner came almost immediately. 

" I hope you don't object to a plain English dinner," 
Mr. Perrott called out to Will from the other end of the 
table. " We can't pretend to rival table dTi6te luxuries. 
In fact it is with difficulty that we get anything to eat 
at all." 

Will smiled and nodded, rather amused, for whatever 
the dinner might be, the table and all the arrangements 
were anything but plain. 

"You should not have said that," said Matthew 
presently, glancing at his cousin, and looking at Mr. 
Perrott with an odd dry smile. " It was a bad example. 
Children are taught to speak the truth in little things. 
He won't believe you another time." 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow," said Mr. Perrott, who 
was beaming with frank good-h\unour ; " how do you 
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know what we had for dinner in Paris ? Your cousin 
and I understand each other very well" 

"I don't myself care much for French cookery," 
said Will, looking round. He had been paying Mrs. 
Perrott compliments on her garden and her splendid 
flowers, which she took very amiably. 

Lotty and Alfred looked on and listened. They 
were like each other, but the brother was on a smaller 
scale, with sharp features, and quick eyes very much 
awake to everything that was passing, employed this 
evening in watching Will Thorpe and taking in his 
character. Some people might have felt uncomfortable 
in being the object of attention to everyone present. 
But this did not trouble Will; possessed of a good- 
natured unconsciousness^ and not caring at all, with 
something of his old easy superiority, what these people 
thought or did not think about him, he joined frankly 
and pleasantly in any talk that came uppermost. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perrott patronised him, the girls 
admired him, Alfred studied him dispassionately, and 
Matthew, glancing up with his dark expressive eyes, 
hovered between doubt and jealousy, and a sort of attrac- 
tion, a natural affinity, which drew him towards the fear- 
less, boyish, well-bred nature of his cousin. Will of 
course had none of these divided feelings, and was quite 
inclined to make friends with Matthew; considering 
their relationship, any other state of things would have 
seemed to him unnatural. 

After dinner that evening he lingered a few minutes 
with Mr. Perrott after the others had left the dining- 

I 
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room, and then went out on the lawn, where Alfred and 
Lotty were knocking the croquet balls about, and 
Matthew was looking on. Tiny was sitting at the 
drawing-room window, working at a green and pink 
slipper, and Mrs. Perrott had disappeared. Will walked 
along the terrace and stood before Tiny, looking down 
at her and her work, with his back to the sinking sun 
and the golden tree-tops, the roses and geraniums, the 
pale face that Matthew turned for an instant over his 
shoulder. I suppose one may often become by some 
natural and well-meant movement the unconscious 
centre of a little tragedy, one of those which are always 
being acted among the infinite misunderstandings of 
this world. Tiny saw the turn of Matthew's head, and 
coloured crimson as she bent her face over her work. 
Will wondered what was the matter with her, inwardly 
hoped, conceited fellow, that she was not in love with 
him, and asked rather sentimentally if she had forgotten 
Paris yet. 

" Oh no !" said Tiny. " I suppose you liked it very 
much, as you stayed so long. How is Miss Dalbiac ?" 

" Thank you : I left her very well," said Will ; and 
then he paused a moment. 

Lisa's name seemed to take him back to her; it 
sounded sweetly in the summer evening. But there 
was something saddening about it too. It roused a 
struggle against fate and conventionalities, relationships, 
and all the ropes which drag one hither and thither in 
this world. What was he doing here, in this stupid 
place, and in such society ? Was that heartless uncle of 
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his worth this time which belonged to Lisa, and might 
at least have been spent in working for her. 

"Are you going to Paris again soon?" asked Tiny, 
with her eyes still bent over her work. 

" No, not for a year." 

"What a long time!" 

" It is a long time. But I have a great deal to do," 
said Will gravely. " One can't expect to spend life in 
running about for one's own pleasure. I am going back 
to Oxford to read for my degree." 

"Oh, are you!" said Tiny, not at all understanding 
the use or object of this. "I thought you had left 
Oxford. Are you going to be a clergyman, then ?" 

"No, certainly not. But a degree is a good start 
for any profession, you know." 

" But what will you do with your hood ?" 

"Not wear it in church, as I suppose my cousin 
does," said Will, laughing, but rather hopelessly. His 
Paris experience was coming over again of being con- 
stantly dashed against the rock of Tiny's ignorance. 

"I didn't know that anyone took degrees except 
clergymen," said she. 

" Oh yes ! they do. Everybody that is good for any- 
thing. I was plucked once — failed, you know — so I'm 
going up again. Then I think I shall go in for the bar. 
Anything but an idle life," said Will. He liked repeat- 
ing his resolution ; it seemed to become something more 
real when put into words. "One must make some 
mark in the world," he said, with an air which would 
have amused Lisa. 
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Tiny listened gravely, thinking all this rather 
strange. " I thought nobody worked unless they were 
obliged," she said. 

" Everybody who is worth anything," repeated Will, 
in a tone of conviction. " I can tell you, too, the look 
of life changes when you have some object set before 
you. Something to work for." 

"It must," said Tiny. "Yes, I can see why men 
should work, but not girls. I have thought so often 
about Miss Dalbiac since you told me that she didn't 
paint only for her amusement. It does seem dreadful 
that a lady like her should have to work, while so many 
people so inferior can sit with their hands before them." 

" Yes, but she wouldn't like that," said Will. " Her 
work is a happiness to her. It does seem bad, when 
you look at it — and I'm glad you think so — but after 
all it makes her character still more noble and beautiful 
— and you can understand that it shames one out of 
idleness." 

"Yes, I think I do understand that," said Tiny, 
looking up earnestly. " She must always seem to you 
so far above everyone else." 

"What are you talking about, Clementina?" said 
Mrs. Perrott, coming up suddenly behind her daughter. 
" Why do you keep Mr. Thorpe standing there ? Put 
your work away, and take him round the garden. He 
may as well have an idea of the place." 

"Perhaps some of the others will come too," said 
Tiny, getting up obediently. 

" No, they're all busy," said Mrs. Perrott. " Alfred 
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and Lotty are practising for the Kenneth's on Thursday, 
and if you were not so lazy and helpless you would be 
doing the same. I shall be quite obliged to you, Mr. 
Thorpe, if you will make this girl walk about and show 
you things. I have to be nagging at her all day long 
to make her stir out of her chair. One would think she 
was seventy." 

" I should like to look round very much," said Will. 
" Perhaps you will come with us ?" 

" No, thank you, I'll stay here," said Mrs. Perrott. 
" I don't venture on the grass in the evening. I had an 
attack of bronchitis in the spring which makes me extra 
careful. I had hardly got over it when we went to 
Paris, but I think the change cured it pretty well. My 
voice is quite different now from what it was then." 

Will saw that Mrs. Perrott was less muffled and 
more alive than she had been some weeks before. She 
looked flourishing enough, standing beside her little 
slight daughter, in a cream-coloured gown trimmed 
with crimson, with an agreeable smile on her large face. 
The "nagging" system did not seem to make much 
difference to Tiny, who was always quiet and resigned. 

"Will you come ?" said Will to her, and she walked 
off with him without making any objection, while Mrs. 
Perrott planted herself in the window and looked com- 
fortably round. 

Matthew Lennard was still watching the croquet 
with his bodily eyes, and even conquering himself so 
far as to make remarks now and then to Lotty and 
Alfred as they played. Their game seemed interesting 
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enough, but they, as well as the looker-on, had seen 
everything that passed at the drawing-room window, 
Will's talk with Tiny, Mrs. Perrott's appearance, and 
the final walking away of the two young people down 
a side path into the garden. 

They talked on about Paris and Miss Dalbiac. It 
was a safe subject for Tiny, and one of which "Will could 
never be tired; and the time passed almost uncon- 
sciously as they wandered slowly among the shrubs, 
round the lawn, past the rose-bushes, in among the tall 
trees at the foot of the garden, passing in and out of 
sight of* the people near the house, whose voices came 
to them indistinctly, and whose movements even became 
less evident as the sun sank low behind the trees and 
was gone before they knew it, leaving his soft red glow 
of memory in the air. Tiny's long dress dragged after 
her upon the dry grass, a sleepy bird among the thick 
leaves chirped now and then. These two wandered in 
the prettiest and most satisfactory way round a garden 
which might have been made for them, while over the 
great trees of the park the moon rose slowly, beginning 
to throw ghostly shadows across the summer twilight. 
They walked round the east side of the house, and 
stopped to look at the moon. 

" You can't see it," said Tiny in a mysterious under- 
tone, " but Mr. Lennard's house is in among those trees. 
A great large house, but so gloomy and dismal I don't 
much think you will like staying there — at least I 
shouldn't." 

" I don't think I shall like it at all," said Will. " I 
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should never have come — only it was my mother's wish. 
At any rate I need not stay long. I suspect my uncle 
is too odd to live with." 

" I should think he was. I'm dreadfully afraid of 
him. Papa says he can manage him, but I don't believe 
it, or else " 

" Or else what ?" 

" I think all this time he would have persuaded him 
to behave betfier to Mr. Matthew," said Tiny, low and 
cautiously, and looking away towards the house. 

" Of course, I don't know him well enough to judge," 
said Will after a minute, " but I can fancy that Matthew 
might enrage people. You always have to make more 
or less allowance for an old man's whims and tempers. 
Even my uncle Thorpe flies out in an absurd way some- 
times. I'm very sorry about Matthew though." 

This sounded so generous and large-hearted that 
Tiny lifted her eyes in amazed admiration. There is no 
knowing what might have come next, or to what rash 
undertakings Will might have committed himself, for 
here their talk was suddenly and singularly interrupted. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE OTHER UNCLE. 

" Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 

Of a world in which I have hardly mixt, 

And a morbid eating lichen fixt 

On a heart half turn'd to stone." 

Tennyson. 

They were standing on the edge of the lawn, at the top 
of the sunk fence, looking across the ditch into the 
shady depths of the park, a picturesque pair, with their 
evening dress and young uncovered heads, the rising 
moon shining full on their faces, while behind them a 
fading glow of twilight still lingered on the lawn. A 
rustling among the nearest trees made them look that 
way. Two black dogs came running out into the open 
ground, closely followed by a tall man in a shooting-coat, 
with a thick stick in his hand. 

"Oh, it's Mr. Lennard!" exclaimed Tiny. "Do 
come !" and she laid an entreating hand on Will's arm. 

" Is it ? No, wait for me here a moment. I must 
go and speak to him." 

The squire of Mallam stopped short, and stared at 
the two young people as they stood. The next instant 
Will had jumped on to the opposite bank, and stepped 
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quickly towards him, while Tiny, feeling comparatively 
safe on the other side, stood gazing in breathless silence. 
Mr. Lennard also stood still. 

" I beg your pardon," said Will, " but I think you 
are my uncle." 

" And who are you ? An athlete ? What do you 
suppose is the object of a sunk fence ? " 

There was a good-humoured note in his voice, 
though it was harsh enough, and Will laughed as he 
answered : " It is a very convenient fence for jumping. 
I hope you will excuse my taking the shortest way. I'm 
William Thorpe." 

The two dogs came snuffing round him ; he patted 
their heads, and they jumped up fawning. 

" Leave those dogs alone," said Mr. Lennard. " Here, 
go behind. So you are my nephew. And who is that ?" 
with a slight wave of his hand towards Tiny, who 
longed to run away, but was afraid to move. 

" Miss Perrott," said Will rather wonderingly. 

The squire took off his hat to Tiny, and walked for- 
ward to the edge of the ditch. Will looked at him and 
wondered why everyone called him "old." He was 
certainly under sixty, with a slight, active, upright 
figure, a straight, handsome face, without any beard, and 
a quantity of iron-grey wavy hair. 

" Will you kindly take a message from me to your 
father ?" he said. " My thanks for fetching my nephew 
from the station, and feeding him after his journey. He 
has put himself in my hands now ; exit and entrance 
are different things here, with a sunk fence. I will 
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send for his things by-and-by. An unfortunate inter- 
ruption to your walk, but it is his own doing. Good- 
night to you." 

Tiny stood on the top of her wall, looking down in 
consternation. 

"Look here, uncle Lennard," said Will, "do you 
mean that I am going home with you now ? If you do, 
I must at least go and wish Mr. and Mrs. Perrott good- 
night." 

" No ; nonsense ! I can't wait," said Mr. Lennard. 

" Oh no, of course not," broke in Tiny, frightened at 
the idea of opposing him. " I'll wish them good-night 
for you." 

"Good-bye then," said Will, going down into the 
ditch, and stretching up to shake hands with her. " Tell 
them all about it, please. Til come and call to- 
morrow." 

" Yes, please do," said Tiny ; and as the uncle and 
nephew walked away together across the grass she 
stood like a statue looking after them. Then she turned 
round and ran back as fast as she could to the drawing- 
room, dashing in at the window, into the midst of ques- 
tions and tea-cups, in a state Of breathless agitation 
which would not let her speak for several moments. 

" Why are you so silly ? " said Lotty sharply. " As 
if you had never seen Mr. Lennard before ! " 

"He always does frighten me so!" sighed Tiny, 
" And Mr. Thorpe went off without a hat or anything ! " 

Alfred, who was standing by the tea-table, laughed, 
and looked at his mother. Matthew fixed stern reproach- 
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ful eyes on Tin/s disturbed face, and Mr. Perrott, in 
patriarchal fashion, leaned over to his daughter, took her 
hand between his own, and patted it kindly. " Poor 
little woman! did you think the old gentleman was 
going to eat you up ?" 

" Oh no ! he couldn't get at me, and he was very 
polite," said Tiny, at which every one laughed but 
Matthew. 

" After all," said Mr. Perrott reasonably, " the young 
man is come on a visit to his uncle, and if he chooses to 
take possession of him at once nobody has a right to 
complain. And I don't for one." 

Will could not see much of his uncle's place that 
night, as they went along shady paths through the park 
and shrubberies. Mr. Lennard talked a good deal to 
his dogs, and not much to his nephew. He had not 
even shaken hands with him, but he seemed to accept 
him as a matter of course, and to understand that he 
was curious and interested about the place. 

"Behind this hedge is the fish-pond," he said, as 
they passed under a thick yew walL " You can go there 
and feed the carp. The kitchen-garden is round there, 
and the flower-garden lies about the house. I have no 
flowers. There, you see the roof of the stable. Do you 
ride?" 

" Yes," said Will, " but I have not had much chance." 

"I have no horses. Here is the house," and Mr. 
lennard whistled loudly as they passed some of the 
lower windows, which were all fastened and shuttered 
up. 
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The hall door was open, under a heavy square porch, 
and a bald bent old man was waiting for them. He 
looked at Will and made him a low bow. 

" Jacob !" said Mr. Lennard in a loud voice. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Tell your wife to get Mr. Thorpe's room ready, and 
send your boy to the Priory to fetch his things." 

The old servant slipped away through a side door, 
and Will followed his uncle, who walked on silently up 
a broad stone passage, and through folding doors into a 
large square hall with one dim lamp hanging over a 
billiard table. A double flight of stairs went up on one 
side, crossing under a low arch, and ascending into a 
gallery which ran all round, fronted by a heavy balus- 
trade and a line of cloister-like arches. The footsteps 
echoed in the silence of the house, the air seemed to 
Will heavy and oppressive, as he came into it from the 
beautiful summer night outside. Even the dogs felt the 
change, drooped their tails, and walked close at their 
master's heels. 

They went on into a room that opened into this, at 
the further end of which two candles were burning. It 
was a long narrow room with recesses here and there, 
dark curtains drawn across several windows, and book- 
cases covering most of the wall ; the old leather furni- 
ture was very shabby, and the carpet almost threadbare. 

As they came in, the dogs pressed on in front and 
stretched themselves on the hearthrug. Mr. Lennard 
sat down in a high old-fashioned chair near the light, 
took his hat off, and told Will to sit down too. As they 
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looked at each other, Will thought that this was not at 
all the person he had expected to see. His old impres- 
sions of his uncle, of a fanciful, narrow, vindictive mind, 
and a dull, selfish, miserly life, did not find their real- 
isation here. This was a fine face, though certainly 
peculiar ; if there was impatience in it there was also 
gentleness, and a shade of fun, as the squire looked at 
Will and smiled. 

"Why did you jump over the fence?" he said 
suddenly. 

" Because I wanted to shake hands with you," said 
Will, forgetting that that ceremony had not been gone 
through. 

" You were disappointed, for I never shake hands. 
Eemember that. People will tell you that I have no 
principles. I have ; and one of them prevents me from 
shaking hands." 

"Which is that?" said Will. "It can't be a very 
friendly one." 

" Of course not. I have no friends. The world is 
being ruined by hypocrisy. Outward civility takes the 
place of everything — affection, esteem, gratitude — there 
are no such things. They are supposed to be necessary 
to human life, therefore this imitation of them passes 
current everywhere. Some fools are deceived by it. 
Others give themselves up with open eyes to the de- 
ception. You shake hands indiscriminately ; thus a real 
sijn of friendship is debased and made false/' 

" Would you never shake hands with anybody, then ? " 
said Will. 
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" With nobody but a tried and trusted friend. I have 
never had such a thing." 

Will thought this was probably his own fault. He 
did not answer, but sat looking at his uncle curiously. 
He had read of misanthropes, but had never met with 
one before, to his knowledge. 

" How long are you going to stay here ? said Mr. 
Lennard presently. 

" I don't know. A week," suggested Will rather 
awkwardly. 

"Six weeks," said his uncle. "By that time we 
shall know whether we can live together." 

" Long before that," Will thought ; but he looked up 
and answered, " Thank you. But you will be tired of me 
in less time than that. Besides, I have been doing 
nothing for several months, and it is time I was at work 
again." 

" I thought you had nothing to do," said his. uncle. 

Will explained, colouring uncomfortably at the same 
time, that he had missed his degree and was going to 
try for it again. 

" What is the use of that ? You have no head for 
books," said Mr. Lennard impatiently. The smile was 
quite gone ; he frowned, and his black brows bristled as 
he looked at Will. 

" I hate all this false modern education. Shall you 
be a better man in any way when you have taken all 
the degrees at Oxford ? Besides, you don't mean what 
you are saying. What did you come here for ? Why 
did I send for you ?" 
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" I suppose you wished to make acquaintance with 
me," said Will. " I never thought about it much. I 
meant to pay you a short visit and then go back to work 
at Oxford. It is quite true that I have not much head 
for books. But it is my own wish to take my degree, 
and, if possible, I mean to do it." 

" Nobody in this world is honest," said Mr. Lennard 
more quietly. " You look more like it than any one I 
have seen for some time. But it seems that I shall have 
to teach you that little virtue. Why should you have 
come here, except with the notion of being my heir ? Is 
this a house where people pay friendly visits for nothing ? " 

Will felt bewildered, and looked round the room with 
a sudden wish to escape. Then he recovered himself, 
remembering his mother, and her wish that he should 
be reconciled with this strange relation. Of course he 
was very odd, and must not be judged like other people. 
Still it was hard to answer such speeches as these quietly. 

" If you think so, I'll go away to-morrpw," he said, 
after a moment's silence, during which Mr. Lennard 
leaned back and looked at him. " I don't want to be 
your heir, and if I had known that you would think I 
came with such an idea you would never have seen me 
at Mallam. Never !" said Will, getting more energetic 
as he went on. " I have plenty to live on, you must re- 
member. I should like to be friends with you, but that's 
all. There are stronger claims than mine." 

" Don't decline what has not been offered," said Mr. 
Lennard, smiling. 

" I'm not thinking of it," said Will. " I am sorry, 
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but if those are your ideas, I should prefer to go away. 
I may as well go now," he said, getting up, and forget- 
fully offering his hand to Mr. Lennard, who waved it 
back impatiently. 

" Sit down ; you are absurd," he said. 

"But we must understand each other," persisted 
Will. " I came here because " 

"Not at all. I don't agree with you," said Mr. 
Lennard. " It shows a want of sense to imagine that 
we could possibly understand each other. Who can 
ever understand himself, much less his neighbour. 
Don't trouble me with explanations." 

"Very well," said Will patiently. "I only want 
you to believe that I did not come here with any such 
ideas " 

" Why should I believe anything of the kind ?" 

" Because you ought to begin by thinking well of a 
fellow, and change your mind further on, if you have 
good reason." 

"That is not my experience," said Mr. Lennard. 
" That plan does not answer. You have a cousin called 
Matthew Lennard. I liked him once. But by way of 
making sure of me this fellow comes and sets himself 
up as parson in the village here. Do you suppose lie 
did it from disinterested affection ?" 

" I don't know why he did it," said Will. " But I 
don't see why it should have set you against him." 

" Probably not." 

" Uncle Lennard," said Will, after a few moments' 
thought, " is there nobody you like ?" 
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"I am not fond of human nature generally," said 
Mr. Lennard. He had lost his impatience now, and 
was watching his nephew with the sweet puzzling smile 
which seemed to belie all he said. " It is not fond of 
me. So far we suit each other very well. However, 
you need not think I am a complete Timon. I have 
some confidence in Ferrott. Enough to make me trust 
him with my affairs." 

" I daresay he is a good sort of fellow," said Will, 
rather doubtfully. 

" Yes. As far as goodness runs with his own interest. 
Your Paris friendship was curious enough. I was not 
so bearish, you see, as to lay hands on you at once, — 
though I fear I did what was nearly as bad. But you 
must not draw the conclusion that I am quite as hard 
as a stone. The nether millstone, as my clerical nephew 
would say — one of those absurd obsolete allusions. Do 
you go to church ?" 

Will found his uncle becoming more and more 
incomprehensible. This was a plain and peaceable 
question, however, and he was glad to be in smooth 
water again; so he answered simply "Yes," guessing 
that this was not one of the customs of Mallam House. 

" I don't," said his uncle. " However, please your- 
self. It may be as well for young people to be guided 
by the world's prejudices. The reign of common sense 
will have begun, perhaps, by the time you reach my 
age. 

Will could not help seeing that his uncle liked him, 
but for all that his prospects did not seem dazzling, as 
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he leaned out of his window that night and thought 
them over. 

His room was large and handsomely furnished, with 
a number of pretty ornaments on the tables and chim- 
neypiece, and water-colour drawings hanging all over 
the walls. He could not make out in what part of the 
house it was, for the way to it had been too confusing, 
along cloistered galleries and dark passages, and up and 
down flights of steps, with numberless turns and wind- 
ings. Outside his windows the moon was shining on 
great masses of trees, which clustered almost close to 
the grey rugged walls. To the right a shadowy grass 
walk seemed to wind away to more clumps of great 
heavy-laden old trees. The air was hot and still ; there 
was not a rustle among the branches, it was a silent, 
forgotten place, this old house buried in leaves. Its 
life seemed a thing of the past, its work was done; all 
joy and laughter and stirring consciousness had gone 
away from it into the world. Even to Will's young 
hopeful mind, which found interest in everything, the 
prospect of six wasted weeks here was like half a life* 
time, and most honestly did he hope that his uncle 
would not insist on leaving it to him. " Such a place 
as this would be like a lead weight hung round one's 
neck," thought Will. " She would like one no better for 
it ; less, I should think. How could she ever live in 
an awful old hole like this ! though to be sure there is 
plenty of wall to hang pictures on." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TROUBLES PAST AND PRESENT. 

" Then slowly, softly, near and nearer creeping 
From bookshelves dark, and dusty papers piled, 
Old thoughts, old memories of the days of old ... . 
All silent, in the silence, one by one, 
Came from between the long nnlookt-at leaves 
Of old books." 

Fables in Song. 

As Will walked round his room that night and looked 
at the drawings on the walls, careful elaborate studies, 
finished by a master, a feeling of home and familiarity 
stole over him. He might have lived among them all 
his life. One group of Scotch firs, with the sunset glow- 
ing on their red trunks, was as well known to him as 
his own face. Close beside it, a small set of shelves held 
a few old books. Will took out a red morocco prayer- 
book and undid the clasp. As he opened it at the first 
leaf, a piece of thin paper, written over with pale ink in 
a trembling hand, fluttered to the floor. The book was 
quite fresh and new inside, and the name in it was 
"Theresa Lennard, from her brother," with a date of 
five and twenty years before. Will understood it all 
now. This had been his mother's room once upon a 
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time : these were her drawings, her books and ornaments; 
a duplicate of those firs in the sunset used to hang in her 
room at Bath. He picked up the paper and looked at it 
" I think this is the best way," it said. " Better than 
taking false vows upon my lips. It frightens me very 
much, but it is the result of my fear of you. You have 
driven me into this desperation. Yet I blame myself as 
well as you; if you have been stern, I have been 
cowardly, and I ought to have told you months ago that 
I could not marry Sir Thomas. At one time I deceived 
myself into thinking that I could. I had not seen 
William Thorpe for a long time, and I was foolish 
enough to think that I cared for him no longer. Now 
I have found out my mistake, when it is too late to take 
any step but one. So I leave you; and if, as possibly 
may be, I spoil your prospects in life by this action of 
mine, do not be too sorry. Remember that if she really 
loves you this can make no difference to her ; and if 
not, you should be thankful for the lesson you have 
learnt, and forgive the poor weak sister who is going to 
alter the course of so many lives by what she does to- 
night. Never think that I do not love you, John, my 
dear, dear brother. No one can quite make up to me for 
the loss of you. If I had been braver, if you had been 
wiser " this was all. Perhaps some signal from out- 
side came to the fair slight woman Will remembered, as 
she sat in her travelling-dress at that table, hastily 
writing these tremulous lines to the brother who till then 
had ruled over her. Then she shut them hastily up in 
the prayer-book he had given her — perhaps his church- 
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going ideas were different then — and hurried away, 
trusting to his finding them. 

Somehow Will fancied, from the way in which the 
paper remained in its original crooked creases, from two 
words sticking together in one place, blurring each other, 
that he himself was the first person who had ever opened 
and read it 

He went to bed and dreamed strangely and vividly 
of that night : his mother, young and pretty, all wrap- 
ped up in a scarlet cloak she used to wear, was going 
with light careful steps down a narrow staircase towards 
a door where a man stood waiting for her. He was 
wrapped up too, and his face was turned away from Will, 
who seemed himself to be following the lady down the 
stairs. When he woke the morning sun was making his 
way into the room; the whole thing, paper and all, 
seemed like a dream, but there lay the red prayer-book 
on the table, with a thin yellow corner peeping out, just 
as he left it. 

Will's cheerful mind was quite depressed, thinking 
of the two happy young people who had made their 
escape together that night, and who now were both gone 
away on that longer journey from which " no traveller 
returns." He dressed slowly, looking about him, and 
walking round the room. He tried two or three doors ; 
two were locked, and one opened into a cupboard; a 
fourth, in the corner to the right of the fireplace, yielded 
suddenly to his hand, and he was standing in a little 
turret, at the top of a narrow winding staircase. 

" Well ! this is the strangest thing I ever saw !" Will 
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soliloquised. " I wonder if there is any way to get out 
at the bottom of this. I never believed in a dream before. 
There is something uncanny about this old place." 

He went back into his room and slipped the prayer- 
book into his pocket. Then he ran down the little stair- 
case, unfastened the two bolts of the door at its foot, and 
stepped out into a green corner of the garden, under the 
shade of the great trees that almost overhung the house, 
stretching their branches to the windows. 

The dewy beauty of the summer morning had already 
almost passed away ; the sun was high, and Will walked 
out of the heavy shade into brilliant sunshine, turning 
round curiously to look back at his room and the little 
turret, which stood with its round pepperbox top at the 
comer of the brown stone walls. Then the two dogs he 
had seen last night ran up suddenly and rubbed their 
curly sides against his legs. Mr. Lennard came walking 
slowly along behind them. 

" Good morning," began WilL His uncle nodded. 

" Why can't you do things like other people ? " he 
said. "Is it hereditary? Do you suppose that was 
meant for your way downstairs ? " 

" It is a very convenient way on a morning like this," 
said Will. " One is out of doors without any trouble. 
Besides, I might have been wandering in those passages 
till church time, if I had tried the other way." 

The squire looked at him, looked at the turret, and 
nodded. 

" In the meanwhile," he said, " you have left the door 
unfastened, and any one can go into your room." 
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" Well, yes," said Will, " that is true. But I am not 
the first person who has made use of that staircase, uncle 
Lennard." 

" Nor the last, probably. Come to breakfast. Yes, 
the taste is hereditary. And not to be wondered at. 
A grand staircase decorated with all kinds of frippery, 
flowers strewed in the path, carpets, festoons, a collection 
of false rubbish, a number of grinning faces pretending 
to wish you joy, and really wondering what they will 
get out of it all — it is not wonderful that a stone turret 
and nobody but the one person needful should be pre- 
ferred. Most natural, on the contrary." 

They were walking along the grass towards the 
library window, Mr. Lennard with his hands in his 
pockets, and the dogs following at his heels, Will staring 
before him and colouring slightly as he listened. 

" What is your opinion ? " said his uncle. • 

"It is an awkward question for you to ask me," said 

wm. 

" Very," said his uncle. " Was your mother right or 
wrong when she joined Captain Thorpe one summer 
night at the foot of those stairs, and left her wedding- 
gown hanging in the wardrobe ?" 

" Eight," said Will. " Eight in anything she did to 
save herself from marrying the wrong man." 

"I quite agree with you," said Mr. Lennard. 
" People should please themselves. I am sorry she was 
put to so much inconvenience — a reasonable view of 
these things only comes with years — and at the time I 
was vexed. I live in this room chiefly," he said, as he 
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stepped in at the library window. "Not that I read 
much, but there is a certain companionship in books, 
even if you don't open them." 

He looked round at Will and smiled as he spoke. 
Old Jacob came bustling in with a tray, and they sat 
down to breakfast together at a small table near the 
window. The library with its dark recesses looked 
pleasant and shady on that blazing Sunday morning. 
There seemed to be no letters, and no newspapers. Mr. 
Lennard poured out his coffee himself, and talked now 
and then, sometimes leaning back in his chair and 
gazing steadily at his nephew for a minute, smiling in 
a sweet half-indifferent way when he caught WilTs eye. 
This morning Will saw a likeness to his mother, which 
had almost escaped him the night before. The com- 
plexion was very different, for his uncle was dark, but 
there was a resemblance in the delicate line of face, 
and the way he had of sitting silent with a slight smile 
just turning up the corners of his mouth. 

"There are the church bells, ,, he said presently. 
" Do you still mean to do your duty in that quarter ?" 

" Yes," said WilL " I found this in my room/' he 
added, suddenly taking out his mother's prayer-book. 
" Do you mind my keeping it ?" 

" Whatever was hers belongs to you," answered Mr. 
Lennard. " Jacob knows everything, so you can collect 
your property." 

" This was in it," said Will, holding out the paper 
to him. " It belongs to you, I suppose. I must tell 
you that I read it last night, without knowing at first 
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what it was. You won't mind that, now she is gone. 
I am glad you have forgiven her, uncle Lennaid. One 
of her greatest griefs was the separation from you. I 
don't quite understand this paper, but no doubt you 
will" 

His uncle nodded, taking it, folded up as it was, 
into his hand. He did not read it then, and Will 
presently walked off to church, finding his way easily 
through the park by daylight. Under those noble 
trees in the summer sunshine, passing over velvet turf, 
with glimpses now and then of rich distant country, 
Will would not have been human if the idea of succes- 
sion to all this had not been a pleasant possibility, 
making the blood run faster though his yoLg veins, 
and his step lighter on the ground that might one day 
be his own. His uncle might be very odd, but he was 
very attractive too, and the old house had not looked 
half so dismal in the morning. It would be a very fine 
place if some of the trees were cleared away, and if it 
was kept up properly, with gardens and stables and 
everything in real order. So in high spirits Will 
followed a footpath which brought him out into the 
village just below the church, turned into the church- 
yard, past the old crumbling houses, and walked in at 
the west door, through a little group of villagers who 
were lingering outside till the last moment, perhaps 
looking out for him. Joe Nash the blacksmith, going 
in just before him, as straight and good-looking a young 
fellow as Will himself, glanced over his shoulder as the 
sexton popped out from his corner behind the door, 
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made Mr. Thorpe a low bow, and set off up the side 
aisle towards a door in a tall wooden screen, which he 
opened and held respectfully. Inside it was a snug 
cushioned place, completely shut out from the rest of 
the church, with a fireplace, a table covered with a 
moth-eaten green cloth, and a little coloured window in 
the wall beside the chancel arch, looking towards the 
pulpit, which could be opened or shut as the occupant 
chose. Will stopped at the door, looked in, and bent 
down to the sexton's anxious wrinkled face with the 
question, "What's this ?" 

" Squire's pew, sir," said the old man rather impa- 
tiently, in an audible voice. 

" Oh, I'm not going in there," observed Will. " Put 
me somewhere else. Are there no free seats ?" 

The sexton looked at him, and shook his head ; then, 
after hesitating a moment, he closed the dignified door 
and trotted round into the middle of the church where 
the Perrott family sat displayed to view in a very large 
square pew under the pulpit Mr. Perrott, beaming 
with welcome, had already opened his door, and Will 
was obliged to turn in and take his place quietly 
between him and Tiny. All the village congregation, 
scattered about the large old church in toppling pews 
and galleries, had something like a new interest in their 
stolid faces as they stared at WilL Here he was, the 
handsome young nephew who was to destroy Mr. 
Matthew's last chance, — and a fine, good-tempered- 
looking fellow he was, certainly, and no wonder Mr. 
and Mrs. Perrott looked pleased. What could be more 
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significant than the future Squire's refusing to sit in his 
own pew, and telling old Jakes in a whisper where he 
-wished to be. The congregation made up their minds 
very comfortably ; they were all ready to worship the 
risingsun. Only one or two steady hearts were sorry 
for their young parson as he came striding down the 
church in his surplice, lifted a pale sallow face in the 
reading-desk, and began to read in a dry strained voice 
which made "Dearly beloved," sound rather like a 
mockery. 

Matthew Lennard preached a curious sermon that 
morning, which was commented on pretty freely after- 
wards at Lucas's and in different homes. " Lo, these are 
the ungodly, these prosper in the world, and these have 
riches in possession." 

The moral was that poverty was far better worth 
having than riches, the ill effects of which were set 
forth in strong language. The poor man had no false 
Mends : those he had loved him for himself, not for 
what he could give them. David had soon found out 
that happiness was not to be measured by money or 
lands — and the curate begged his hearers never to allow 
themselves to envy the rich, but rather to be thankful 
that they were free from the many responsibilities, the 
fears, the care, and torment, that riches must always 
bring. 

"I am telling you the truth, my brethren," said 
Matthew, and his voice trembled a little, "when I say 
that the stern lessons learnt in poverty are worth all 
the long pleasant flattery of a rich man's life. One of 
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them is worth it all, the proving of friends. Wise men 
have told us this, from generation to generation of the 
world's history. But it is a lesson which more than 
any other must be learnt from personal experience. We 
all believe that those who seem to love us are indeed 
our friends, till we are forced to prove them by Solo- 
mon's rule : ' A friend loveth at all times, and a brother 
is born for adversity.'" 

Mr. Perrott listened very gravely to the sennon, 
made a face, and shook his head once or twice. Will 
saw that Lotty and Alfred were smiling at each other 
now and then. He also saw that Mrs. Perrott gazed 
with warning sternness at her eldest daughter. Clemen- 
tina's head was bent very low, and one foolish tear, 
larger and rounder than the rest, ran swiftly down and 
made a small pool on the cover of her prayer-book, 
which she did not appear to see; there it lay, soaking 
in and spoiling the pretty light calf. 

Will rather wondered what it all meant, but sup- 
posed it was no concern of his, and brought back his 
attention to the melancholy voice overhead. When the 
service was over he went out with the Perrotts, and 
walked round their garden. Tiny had disappeared, but 
the others seemed anxious to know how he was getting 
on with his uncle, and Will gave a bright account. He 
liked his uncle, and thought it must be people's own 
fault if they quarrelled with him. 

" My dear sir, let me congratulate you," said Mr. 
Perrott affectionately. "You understand your uncle.. 
We shall all have reason to bless the day that brought 
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you here. What wonders are the result of a single 
grain of tact." 

"It's not tact," said Alfred, suddenly joining in. 
"It's naturalness, and not thinking about it; taking 
things as they are. That is where Mat Lennard failed. 
He was priggish — wanted to cook up the squire to his 
own fancy, instead of taking him as he found him, for 
better or worse. With him that's a certain way to get 
at the worst." 

" Yes, yes, you are right, I daresay," said Mr. Perrott, 
but he did not encourage his son to go on with the 
subject, and Alfred took the hint and was silent. 
" Where is our little Clementina ?" pursued Mr. Perrott, 
as they walked round by the rose-bushes. 

" Tiny is not very well ; she's gone in," said Lotty. 
" Will you have a rose, Mr. Thorpe ?" 

" Thank you. I thought Miss Perrott did not seem 
well in church," said Will "But you saw it too, I 
think," turning to Mrs. Perrott. 

"She would cry more if she thought you had 
noticed it," said Tiny's mother smiling. " Her nerves 
are not very strong, and a little excitement is too much 
for her sometimes. Nothing more serious than that." 

Will's idea of the night before came back to him 
with more force. It seemed absurd, but there were 
no bounds to the silliness of some girls — he was right 
enough there ; and certainly she seemed to have a great 
idea of watching him and talking to him; poor little 
thing ! he had not said enough, he supposed, to make 
her understand about Lisa. He took Charlotte's rose 
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rather mechanically, but this did not seem to strike 
any of them ; they talked on quite naturally, till he 
took his leave and went off across the park. 

It was a pity that he could not hear a few words 
that were said in the Priory garden after he was gone, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Perrott had left their son and daughter 
alone on the lawn. 

" I say, Lotty," began Alfred, " did you see that little 
fool in church ? She was regularly crying. The tears 
were running down and splashing all about." 

"Hush, don't make remarks," said Lotty. "You 
know what made her cry." 

" That fellow's sermon, of course ; and a nice cheer- 
ful performance it was. I call it ungentlemanlike to 
talk out your own spite in the pulpit. Mr. Mat had 
better take care, or I shall give him a piece of my mind. 
But what does Tiny mean by breaking her heart over 
him in that way ! Absurd little goose ! " 

" It seems funny taste," Lotty agreed. " Never mind ; 
it's all nonsense, and I daresay she is sorry now. It is 
not the first time she has vexed herself over his tempers. 
She will be all right to-morrow. Matthew won't come, if 
he finds somebody else is always here, and Tiny likes Mr. 
Thorpe, at least she did in Paris. If we manage properly, 
and don't make a fuss, things will come straight in the 
end. I believe she likes Mr. Thorpe best, only she is so 
soft-hearted, and can't bear to vex that stupid Matthew." 

Alfred whistled. " I hope nobody will behave in 
that way to me," he said. " Preserve me from a girl 
who don't know her own mind." 
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Will found his uncle standing at the library window, 
looking out for him. 

"You have been to see the Perrotts," he said, as 
the young man came in. 

"I walked round their garden with them after 
church," said Will. " I sat with them, for I can't stand 
a pew like that In fact I never saw one equal to it." 

" I am not surprised to hear it," said Mr. Lennard. 
" Our idea used to be that if you must go to church 
you might as well be comfortable there. My father 
used to poke the fire at the beginning of the sermon, in 
consequence of which we never heard the text, and I 
suppose lost the best part. But I agree with you. If a 
man wants privacy he can stay at home. If he must 
join the rest of the flock he may as well give them the 
benefit of his best coat. Yes, I dare say it is a moral 
benefit to Nashes and Jakeses to see such a coat as 
yours sitting in front of them. It raises their ideas of 
the possible." 

" Perhaps it may," said Will, laughing. " That's one 
-way of doing good to your fellow-creatures." 

"Quite as reasonable as many other ways. You 
-were asking me about this paper," said Mr. Lennard, in 
the same careless tone. " It is quite new to me. I 
never saw it before." 

" But, you got some letter, I suppose, some explana- 
tion ?" said Will earnestly. 

" None," said his uncle ; and as he sat and looked at 
the sudden gravity of the young man's face, his own 
-changed, and he frowned slightly, going on to say, " My 
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sister was gone, and that was all. She was right in 
thinking that her flight would change the course of 
several lives. I was engaged to' be married to Esther 
Kenneth. That all came to an end. But I am sorry I 
did not see this paper, for, to say the truth, it never 
occurred to me that a family quarrel could be avoided. 
As it was, the same letter that announced my sister's 
conduct to Thomas Kenneth gave up my engagement 
with his sister." 

" Has she ever married ?" said Will, after a pause. 

"No." 

" But, uncle Lennard, you are not an old man. Why 
shouldn't you still" 

Mr. Lennard smiled at him, so that Will coloured 
up and felt quite confused. 

" Very handsome of you," he said. "We shall find 
luncheon in the dining-room. Jacob announced it before 
you came in. Constancy, Will, is a virtue peculiar to 
the young. Now and then people continue children all 
their lives, but grey hair is generally rather fatal. So 
you sat with the Perrott's ?" 

"Yes," said Will. His uncle took his arm and 
walked away with him to the dining-room, followed by 
the dogs. 

" Don't be in too great a hurry," said Mr. Lennard. 
" Go about the place and make acquaintance with the 
people. I live as it pleases me, but I don't hold myself 
up for imitation ; far from it." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



A PROSPECT. 



"Nephews, whom fortune seem'd to bewitch, 
Rising in life like rockets." 



Hood. 



Will's first week at Mallam passed quickly enough. 
He found his way about the house, penetrating into 
numbers of stately, old-fashioned, musty, and dusty 
rooms — made friends with the one old pony in his 
corner of the great stables ; with the dogs, of which there 
were three or four tied up in the yard ; with the fish in 
their pond behind the tall yew hedge; with the old 
servants who went pottering about their work as if hurry 
was a thing unheard-of there. 

Jacob, the steward, butler, and valet in one, was in- 
clined to be very confidential with the young master, as 
he at once called Will, and began a course of family 
history. Being unfortunately deaf, he set it forth so 
audibly that Mr. Lennard one day turned down a pas- 
sage, at the other end of which he was discoursing to 
Will in a window, and shouted with a frown on his brow, 
" Jacob ! let my grandmother alone, and go to your 
work." Will took the hint and listened to no more of 
the old fellow's stories. He was safer with Jacob's son 

L 
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Jem, a bright lad of twenty, who acted as groom and 
gardener, the only young and cheerful thing about the 
establishment. Jem was delighted to have some one to 
dig out rabbits with him, and to enjoy a day's ratting in 
the great barn with his terrier, Pincher, a dog that he 
considered worth all the rest in the place. From his 
kindness to Jem, and his hearty interest in these amuse- 
ments, Will soon had a very high reputation in the 
village, and everybody stared after him as he walked about 
the place. Certainly he was a more cheerful spectacle 
than his cousin Matthew, who seemed to shrink into 
himself, and become paler, more dried up and silent as 
the summer days went on. 

Will was walking up the village street one afternoon, 
when a low carriage with a pair of ponies came swing- 
ing round the corner of the Priory lane. Alfred Perrott 
was driving his sisters, and all three were dressed for a 
fete ; the effect was quite dazzling as he pulled up in the 
sunshine. 

" You are not going ?" said Alfred. 

"Going where?" 

" To the Kenneths' garden-party." 

" I suppose I was not likely to be asked," said Will, 
smiling. 

"How stupid! what a shame!" said Lotty indignantly, 
while Tiny bent forward and looked anxiously at Will. 

"I hope you don't mind," she said. "I think it 
must have been a mistake — perhaps they didn't know 
you were here." 

" That was it, no doubt," said Alfred. " People are 
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not so rancorous, except in books. What have you done 
to the Kenneths ? Come now, here's a seat. Jump in, 
and go with us. They will be delighted." 

" No, thank you," said Will, " for three reasons. I 
am not dressed for it, I don't go where I am not invited, 
and my uncle would not like it." 

" That last is convincing. I don't think much of the 
others," said Alfred. " Your uncle, to be sure — but you 
don't mean to keep up those silly old feuds ?" 

" No, I hate them." 

" Then it won't be long before you know the Ken- 
neths," said Alfred. 

He nodded in a friendly way to Will, and the ponies 
were off again, spinning down the street. 

Will walked on. Looking back when he was close 
to the churchyard he saw Matthew Lennard come out 
of his lodgings and tramp off in the same direction 
through the dust. 

" There goes a cheerful addition to the garden party, 
thought his cousin. 

In his colloquies with Jem that evening, Will asked 
him how many children Sir Thomas Kenneth had, and 
heard that there was one daughter, quite young, who 
was the mistress of the house. Lady Kenneth had been 
dead some years. Sir Thomas's sister stayed there some- 
times, Jem said ; she was a queer sort of lady, and you 
met her walking about the roads. 

u They do say she were to have married the squire 
once," Jem observed, but Will did not ask any more 
questions. 
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Passing the library windows soon after, lie saw Mr. 
Perrott sitting there with his uncle. They were talking 
very earnestly. Mr. Perrott looked flushed and import- 
ant, and Mr. Lennard grave, but not displeased. The 
table between them was covered with papers. Will 
went on without troubling himself about them or their 
proceedings, supposing it to be some estate business in 
which he had no concern. But an hour later, as it was 
growing dusk, he met Mr. Perrott in the little-used foot- 
path that led from Mallam House to the village. 

" Walk a little way with me," said Mr. Perrott, and 
Will turned back. The agent coughed once or twice, 
and hesitated before he began to say something which 
was evidently of importance. 

" Mr. Thorpe, allow me to offer you my most sincere 
congratulations. I rejoice, not alone* for myself and 
family, but for all your uncle's tenants, for all the people 
of this neighbourhood, feeling sure that no one will have 
any cause to regret his present decision. < He has been 
telling me this evening of his intention to make you his 
heir. With as little delay as possible the whole thing 
will be arranged. Mr. Lennard has begged me to see to 
it. I give you this hint with his permission." 

Will was silent for a moment, looking thoughtfully 
on the ground. He was not sure that this would not 
entail upon him a slavery worse than poverty. Still, 
surely that would rest with himself. He must show his 
uncle that he had a will and a character of his own. He 
had not asked or wished for this inheritance ; neither to 
gain it nor to keep it would he consent to have chains 
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fastened round his neck. " I am very much obliged to 
my uncle," he said. " And thank you for speaking so 
kindly. But I don't feel sure myself that it will be so 
good for everybody." 

"I can have no doubt on that score," said Mr. 
Perrott, smiling. " To show you what my confidence in 
you is — your uncle consulted me, asked my advice, and 
I conscientiously gave it in your favour. For personal 
reasons, I said, as well as in the interests of philanthropy, 
I considered you the proper person to be squire of 
Mallam." 

"Thank you," said Will. "Philanthropy? I don't 
quite understand." 

"The good of the people," explained Mr. Perrott. 
"I naturally know more than any other man of the 
moral condition of your uncle's numerous tenants. I 
know that there is no state of things more disastrous 
than the present, — worse than absenteeism — a resident 
landlord who lives as he does, without taking the smallest 
interest in his property. These people want somebody 
who has a personal interest in them. An agent cannot 
fill that place — a future owner can. Till I made your 
acquaintance, I was in constant hopes that there might 
be a reconciliation between Mr. Lennard and Matthew, 
fearing at the same time that the years would pass on, 
no will be made, and so the succession continue un- 
certain till your uncle's death." 

Will listened silently to all this. 

" And if my uncle did die without a will," he said, 
"what then?" 
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"Well, in that case, Matthew is the heir-at-law," 
said Mr. Perrott carelessly. " But your uncle's dislike 
to him is so strong that I do not believe he would ever 
let it come to that. If he did not make you his heir 
he would hunt out somebody else — somebody far less 
fitted for the position, most likely. So, my dear sir, don't 
let any false notions of honour or generosity make you 
hesitate. This arrangement is the best for all parties. 
My son and I will continue for the present to manage 
the estate. Your uncle dropped a hint this evening 
that he might one day wish to see you settled at the 
Priory, and acting as his representative. But that, I 
suppose, would not be yet. Only, pray understand that 
no contemplated change of the kind could possibly 
make any difference in our regard for you." 

Mr. Perrott spoke gently and earnestly. 

" At any rate that would be a tremendous mistake," 
said Will. "I know nothing of business — in fact I 
never would undertake such a post. So you may con- 
sider yourself quite secure for the next hundred years." 

Mr. Perrott laughed amiably. 

" I am not so young as I was," he said. " To tell 
you the truth, I have had visions of retirement. I 
could well afford it, and Alfred would in that case find 
an opening for himself in some other part of the country. 
I have worked hard all my life, and neither my son nor 
my daughters will find themselves cast adrift on the world. 
There is no real necessity for Alfred's working at all, 
but he has an active mind, like myself, and business is 
congenial to him. Here we are ! the young people are 
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out, but Mrs. Perrott will be glad to see you if you will 
come in." 

" No, thank you, not now," said Will, who had been 
rather preoccupied during the last speech. 

Mr. Perrott shook hands with him impressively, and 
in the twilight looked hard at the grave young face. 

" Good-night," he said. " You feel the responsibility : 
yes, indeed it is a great one, not to be lightly taken. 
But neither is it to be shirked when it presents itself. 
One word more. Do not mention it at once to your 
uncle ; wait till he enters on the subject. Good-night 
to you, Mr. Thorpe." 

The agent disappeared into his own garden. Will 
walked back slowly, and with his hands in his pockets, 
through the evening shadows of the park. The birds 
were silent; and up above the sky was glowing and 
trembling with the recollection of the sun. The dry 
grass rustled under Will's feet, and now and then some 
little creature hurried out of his way, pushing a path for 
itself through the brown stalks. Will noticed nothing, 
and only took the right way by instinct, for his head 
was full of this strange new prospect, which, out of a 
shadow, a mere possibility, was forming itself into a real 
thing, a thing which must change the whole course of 
his life. "Why need I have it!" thought Will re- 
belliously. " I don't want it. I never did. Am I to 
be one of those stupid country squires that the Colonel 
talked about, with their port and their hunters ? no, I 
hate the very idea." 

But the picture had its attractive side too. Colonel 
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Dalbiac, fancying the life for himself, had given Lisa her 
place as " the star of the county." Yes ; no more paint- 
ing work for those delicate fingers, no more money 
troubles, to make her cheeks pale and her eyes anxious ; 
a fortune in her hands to spend as she pleased ; any life, 
any society that suited her best. Will's fancies went 
on growing till all the future was a blaze of gold. 

But then, as he approached the house, and saw a 
light shining in the open library window, a touch of 
reality fell like a shadow across his picture. What sort 
of battle was this to win ! What sort of right would 
this give him to ask for Lisa's hand again ! Would she 
respect him, care for him any the more, for having a 
rich fanciful uncle who meant to leave him his pro- 
perty ! Cynical uncle Eussell might have said that the 
sublime young lady would forget her sublimities, and 
recognise, like other people, the glory of a good fortune 
and a good position. But Will, like a boy as he was, 
thought presumptuously that he knew Lisa better, and 
that her theory was very much the same thing as her 
practice. So before he went into the house that night 
he made up his mind that his uncle might do as he 
pleased, leave him the estate if he liked, and of course 
he would be grateful — but no estate should make any 
difference in his plans. He would still go back to 
Oxford and read hard, still find some stiff work to do, 
still deserve Lisa in the way she meant, and never in- 
suit her or degrade himself by basing his claim on any 
other ground but distinction, sincerely worked for and 
hardly earned. So we lay out our lives for ourselves, 
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and decide that circumstances shall have no power over 
us, forgetting to ask why we should hope to be singular. 
Are not fate, and fortune, and the way of the world too 
much for the strongest, and where are we to find the 
power that will make us stronger than they ? 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



QUARRIES. 



" But, sir, you know 
That these two parties still divide the world — 
Of those that want, and those that have " . . . . 

TENNY80N. 

Will was walking one day by a cross-country road 
towards his uncle's stone quarries, which lay a mile or 
so beyond the railway, and were connected with it by a 
single line. It was a pretty up and down walk, through 
lanes and fields, and a little nut wood, at the entrance to 
which Will stopped in the shade and turned round to 
look at the picturesque broken view. The field along 
which he had just come sloped steeply up to his right, 
and looking along its lower level, past the tall green elms 
in the hedge, you saw Mallam in an oval picture, the 
priory peeping through its trees, and above and beyond 
it the church tower standing square and solid, all sur- 
rounded by moving leaves and quiet blue sky, while 
birds flew slowly backwards and forwards through the 
warm still air. The canal and the railway were entirely 
hidden, lying in the dip between the ridges. 

Presently a figure appeared, mounting up the field 
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with quick steps. Will recognised Alfred Perrott, and 
waited for him, leaning on the gate. He soon came up, 
and they walked on together through the wood. 

"Excuse my asking," said Alfred, "but has the 
squire said anything to you about his will ? " 

" Not a word." 

" He made it yesterday, though, when you were at 
our house. Now I suppose you are safe, as it is down 
in black and white, and let me tell you that you are an 
uncommonly lucky fellow." 

" I suppose I am," said Will, rather doubtfully. 

" I should rather think so. You will do much better 
than Mat Lennard. Parsons never have any notion of 
business, and he is worse than most of them. I wish I 
was you. This is the best estate in the county, and a 
man who knew how to spend his money might live here 
like a prince. If it were managed thoroughly well it 
would bring in more than it does now. I know numbers 
of improvements that might be made, but my father and 
Mr. Lennard don't seem to see spending money in that 
way. These old fellows are not half awake. Now Sir 
Thomas Kenneth — hes no chicken, but he has some 
sense — was talking to me about this estate the other 
day. He saw very well that I should do something 
with it, if it was in my hands. And he was asking me 
a lot of questions about you." 

"What does he know or care about me ?" said Will. 
" I'm a mistake altogether, most likely, in his eyes." 

" I don't know how that may be," said Alfred. " But 
your uncle's heir must be of some interest in this neigh- 
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bourhood. Everybody was asking about you that day. 
If you had gone with us you would have been quite a 
lion. Even Miss Julia Kenneth must needs come up to 
me and ask what you were like. It would not have 
taken much more to put me in a passion." 

" You must have wished me anywhere," said Will, 
laughing. " Who is Miss Julia Kenneth ? The 
daughter ?" 

" Yes, and a splendid girl she is, too. She can drive 
four-in-hand. You should see her follow the hounds. 
She don't know what fear is. Besides which, she is the 
handsomest girl in the county. Look here," said Alfred, 
" I don't mind going a step further, and telling you that 
here stands somebody who values Miss Kenneth's little 
finger more than all the diamonds in Africa. There ! " 

Will looked at him with a feeling of amused com- 
passion. Miss Kenneth, he knew, was a great heiress. 
If she was a beauty too, was she likely to throw herself 
away on young Perrott, however well off and self-con- 
fident he might be ! He wondered that a sharp fellow- 
like Alfred should be so presumptuous. 

" What do you think ? " said Alfred. 

" I think nothing about it, for I have not seen her. 
I was wondering why you told me." 

" Because I think it always best to be open and can- 
did. And between ourselves, I shouldn't wonder if Sir 
Thomas had some floating notion of making up old 
quarrels and joining estates together one of these days." 

Will laughed. Alfred, who had been looking rather 
anxious, joined in heartily. 
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" Well, you may laugh," he said, " but stranger things 
happen every day. It would be a grand arrangement 
for both of you, no doubt." 

" Very grand," said Will, " but I hope Sir Thomas 
won't trouble himself to make any plans of that sort." 

" You would not have anything to say to them ? " 

"Certainly not. Make yourself quite easy," said 
Will, stopping to cut a stick out of the hedge. " I wish 
you all success with Miss Kenneth. If you are inter- 
fered with it won't be by me." 

" How can you tell that before you have seen her ? " 
said Alfred. 

" It happens to be a point on which I'm perfectly 
sure," answered Will. 

"Oh — well, if you come to that" — said Alfred. 
" Somebody else in the wind. I hope you will have no 
trouble with the old man. Take my advice and be care- 
ful. Many a fortune goes to pieces on that rock." 

" Then joy go with it," laughed Will. " Look sharp, 
and perhaps you may come in for some of the wreck." 

There was nothing more to be got out of him ; and 
presently, crossing a high bare field, they found them- 
selves on the top of the quarries, looking down on a busy 
scene of men, and trucks, and great blocks of yellow 
stone, and some children playing on the banks of a 
yellow little stream that ran off down a narrow gorge 
between the rocks. 

They climbed down the face of the rock, and went 
among the men. Will thought they looked rather 
sullen ; there was curiosity in some of the faces as they 
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stared at him, but no pleasure or intelligence, and their 
foreman, who might have been brighter, was at home, 
disabled by an accident. While Alfred Perrott was talk- 
ing to them, Will walked away down the stream, looking 
about him at this queer stony corner of the world. Pre- 
sently another gorge ran up to the right, away from the 
bed of the stream, towards what looked like a road 
crossing it at its further end. Here, wedged down with 
their backs against the hill, with a space of a few feet 
between their squalid fronts, down which a gutter ran, 
were two rows of cottages. There was no air stirring 
in the place, that July afternoon : a heavy smell of dirt 
and closeness seemed to stifle Will as he stood with his 
back to the stream and looked down the little street. 
A man came out of the nearest house and shaded his eyes 
with his hand, as he looked up at Will standing in the 
sunshine. He was a young fellow too, but pale and sickly, 
with his right arm in a sling, poorly dressed, and moving 
with a weak shaky step. After gazing a moment at the 
contrast to himself that stood before him in all the con- 
tent of health and prosperity, he touched his shabby hat 
and walked towards Will, who came at once to meet him. 

" Mr. Thorpe ? " he said, with an easy manner that 
surprised Will, but was a pleasant variety from the 
sullen stupidity of the other men. 

" Yes," said Will. " You are the foreman, I suppose. 
What is your name ? " 

" Yes, sir. James Archer. You seem to be looking 
over the property. I hope it's true, what we've been 
told, that you are to be Mr. Lennard's successor." 
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" At present it is only hearsay to me," said WilL 
" I don't concern myself about it. It is Mr. Lennard's 
own affair." 

" Very likely, sir : excuse my mentioning it. But it 
is a matter of great interest to us, in common with all 
the tenants. You are admiring this part of your uncle's 
estate, sir?" 

" It is an interesting sort of place," said Will, looking 
curiously at the grave intelligent face. 

"Very interesting," said Archer. "The quarry is 
worth seeing, and so are the quarrymen's houses. You 
were admiring them, I think, sir, when I stepped out. 
Airy and pleasant, and very healthy, I assure you." 
" They look like it," said WilL 
" They were put up by Mr. Lennard's orders a few 
years ago," said Archer, going on in the same quiet voice, 
"and will be handed down to posterity as Lennard's 
Lane. They'll keep his name alive, sir, as long as they 
stand. It mayn't be immortality, for they're beginning 
to tumble down already — but a small imitation of it. 
That's what we go in for in the present day." 

" Ah ! the modern buildings won't last like the old 
ones," said Will, who did not quite feel the propriety of 
abusing his uncle's doings with his tenant. 

" No sir. We ought to be very thankful that we live 
in the nineteenth century. Will you walk down the 
lane for a nearer view ? " 

" No, thank you ; not to-day," said WilL " Have 
you been laid up ? A broken arm ?" 

" A crushed shoulder. One of those little accidents 
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that will happen in our work," said Archer, glancing at 
his sling. " But it's going on nicely. I've only been at 
play six weeks. And I can tell you if s not half a bad 
thing for a time. Your brains get a chance. And now 
I can wander about a bit among the hills, sometimes 
with a book, reading as the fancy takes one, it is a 
pleasant life enough. Good day, sir." 

Archer turned and walked back to his house, while 
Alfred Perrott came down the bank and joined Will 

" Has that Archer been talking to you ?" he said, as 
they walked on. 

" Yes. What a villanous hole this is ! Those houses 
— I wonder every one in them don't die of fever. It is 
a shame to the estate." 

" They do sometimes. Didn't Archer tell you so ?" 

" Not exactly — though he seemed hardly contented. 
What a queer fellow he is !" 

" A regular firebrand," said Alfred, kicking a stone 
into the brook. "A radical, agitating, sour-tempered 
rascal We have had one strike there already owing to 
his nonsense. He ought to be turned off the place, only 
he is so clever that we could hardly do without him. 
One fellow like that, who will think for himself, and 
comes to the conclusion that he is much better than his 
master, is enough to spoil a whole regiment. He has 
been quieted down lately by the smashing he got, but I 
suppose he will be coming to life again now. There's 
always some trouble with those quarrymen : they are a 
thoroughly bad set, and Archer is always at the bottom 
of it. Don't let him get round you. Didn't you see 
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how he took himself off as soon as I came near ? He 
knows my opinion of him." 

"That's all very bad," said Will. "But whatever 
they may be, I don't like to see human creatures living 
in such a place." 

" Quite as good as they deserve," said Alfred. " How- 
ever, when you have the power, you can put it all right. 
Mr. Lennard don't care, and my father is not likely to 
trouble himself about such a set of vagabonds. That 
Archer hates us, I believe " 

Will thought this was neither unlikely nor un- 
natural. He walked on with Alfred down the next hill, 
and across a few fields to the coalpits, which were going 
on more cheerfully and prosperously than the quarries. 
The men here had very fair houses, and seemed con- 
tented, but somehow they did not interest Will nearly 
so much as the unfortunate black sheep penned in their 
close gully between the hills, with scarcely even air and 
blue sky to compensate them for their wretched dwell- 
ings. He thought he would walk across some day and 
look at them by himself; perhaps have some more talk 
with Archer, and find out whether he was really this 
radical firebrand. Very likely he only wanted proper 
treatment to be a respectable fellow. 

As Will walked across the park on his way home 
his head was full of the future of Lennard's Lane. He 
might interest his uncle in it, he thought ; probably he 
knew nothing about it; and old Perrott was not so 
small and worldly as his son, and would surely enter 
into the subject if he were talked to reasonably about it. 

M 
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Then suddenly the squire's dogs came bounding through 
the trees, and Mr. Lennard followed them, greeting his 
nephew with a smile. Will stopped, and perhaps there 
was written on his face something of that grateful affec- 
tion which he was obliged in spite of himself to feel 
towards this queer relation of his. Mr. Lennard looked 
at him, and then slipped his hand into his arm. They 
walked on together between the trees. 

Do you remember your father ?" he said presently. 
Not very distinctly," said Will. " I was a child, 
you know, when he went off to the Crimea. They tell 
me I am like him." 

"So you are, in many ways. I rather think you 
have more brains, and your morals have not been spoilt. 
You are taller and better-looking too; though people 
used to say of Thorpe that he was the very type of a 
cavalry officer. Whether that was saying much one 
may be allowed to doubt." 

« I only wish I was half a* good a* my father » said 
Will. " He never thought twice of danger ; there never 
was a braver soldier. Uncle Lennard, whatever you do, 
you must not cry him down." 

" No," said Mr. Lennard quietly. " Still, if any one 
had told me a few years ago that I should regard his 
son as mine, I might have differed with them. Don't 
thank me, but simply tell me whether you like the 
notion. I have made my will, and left you my estate. 
You declined it on the first night you were here. You 
have changed your mind by this time ? " 

"You are most kind," — Will began. His voice 
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trembled a little. Mr. Lenriard pulled his hand out of 
his arm, and stooped to pat the nearest dog. 

" I told you not to thank me," he said. " I hate forms, 
you ought to know that. The thing will be yours. I only 
want to know if you like the prospect." 

" I wish you had done anything else with it," said 
Will. 

" What ? Split it up for charities — advertised for an 
heir ?" 

" Why, just left it to the heir-at-law — to my cousin 
Matthew." 

" Once more, you foolish fellow," said Mr. Lennard, 
laughing, " don't suppose that you are stepping between 
Matthew and his rights. If you did not exist his chance 
would be none the better. I dislike him, his character, 
his profession, his face, his voice, and his ways. Is that 
enough for you ?" 

But you used to like him ? " 
If you make that a reason for my liking him now 
you are younger than I thought. 'Don't remind me of 
him; it vexes me. You are my son. Give me your 
arm again. I like you, and that is more than I have 
said to any man for years. You don't dislike me, I 
hope ? " 

There was something very touching in the little con- 
fession, carelessly spoken as it was, of this lonely man, 
whose life had been suddenly soured and spoilt, the 
more thoroughly for its dash of natural sweetness. 

" Then you'll shake hands ? " said Will, turning upon 
him with .a bright smile, and his uncle's long thin fingers 
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were suddenly grasped in his. " It's not a mere form 
this time." 

" Where have you been ?" said Mr. Lennard, as they 
walked slowly on. " At the Priory ? " 

" No," said Will, and he told him of his walk to the 
quarries and the coal-mines. " I think," he said, " if 
you knew what wretched places those quarrymen live in 
you would do something for them. That lane of theirs 
is a disgrace to a civilised country." 

" Is it ? Perrott sees to all that. Talk to him. So 
you want to begin at once ? Very well — but where are 
the plans of going back to Oxford and reading for a 
degree?" 

"Just the same as ever. You don't want me to 
waste my life in doing nothing ? " 

" Like myself ? No. But if you have already found 
one disgrace to a civilised country on this estate, you 
have begun to cut out your work. You must turn 
Perrott out one of these days, and take his place." 

" That would never do," said Will. " But anyhow, 
I can do myself no harm by going back to college. 
That must be a help, whatever one's position is to be. 
And if I don't work, I may get into mischief. You 
wouldn't like that." 

" I don't advise you to make too sure of my likings. 
At present I like you to stay here with me. You must 
hunt next season, and you must make yourself acquainted 
with the neighbourhood. And I don't know what your 
own opinion is, but in mine you are too young to marry." 

Will felt himself becoming very hot, and. waited a 
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moment before he answered. "Did I tell you that I 
wished to marry ? " 

"Has nobody eyes but yourself? Don't make that 
mistake." 

" The Perrotts— was it their idea ?" 

" Only an idea, no doubt. Perrott hinted it to me 
before you and I ever .met. I suppose in confidence, 
for such ideas are sometimes destructive of the fact I 
did not encourage him to talk about it. But you and I 
need have no secrets. It is a fact, I see." 

"He was very clever to find it out," said Will, 
wonderingly. His mind was in Paris, and he was think- 
ing of the times — they were few enough — when Mr. 
Perrott had seen Lisa and him together. To be sure, 
Lotty used to tease him about her, and she was always 
a favourite subject with Tiny — poor little thing ! And 
they knew or guessed that he spent most of his time 
with her. But Mr. Perrott had no business to gossip 
about his doings to his uncle. 

" Are those things ever hidden ? " said Mr. Lennard, 
smiling. " You seem to have been prudent and cautious, 
however, — more so than I should have expected. You 
thought I should disapprove ? " 

" I did not think about it," said Will. " I had no 
wish to hide it from you ; but I have no right to tell 
any one yet." 

" Not even a mutual understanding ? " 

" Hardly that," said Will, after a moment's hesitation. 
Lisa must have her full liberty. She might meet the 
right person, as she had threatened, before the year was 
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out, and whatever she did, no one must have reason to say 
a word against her. 

" Well, I never interfere in other people's business/* 
said Mr. Lennard. " Settle it how you please, and when 
you please, only remember that I think you too young/* 

" Thank you," said Will. He felt horribly awkward, 
and wished old Perrott at the bottom of the sea. They 
walked on for a few minutes in silence. 

" We will leave that subject alone," said his uncle, 
" till you choose to enter upon it again. I was surprised 
— but no doubt it is very natural. 

" Surprised !" said Will. " That is because you don't 
know her." 

"Very true ; I don't," said Mr. Lennard. "And one 
has no business to judge of a person by analogy." 

Will was rather confused and agitated just then, and 
this last remark did not puzzle him as it ought to have 
done. In fact it did not strike him at all, and only 
came back afterwards, at a time when other things 
explained themselves. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ESTHER. 

" Beauts passe, passe jeunesse, 
Bont^ reste et gagne les coeurs ; 
Avec douceur et gentillesse, 
Espines se changent en fleurs." 

Ballad of Griseladis. 

"You must! ,, said Charlotte Perrott to her sister, as 
they sat together in their room upstairs. 

" I won't !" said Clementina. 

She opened her eyes very wide, and fixed them on 
Lotty, who raised her own with a sort of angry smile. 

" I should be obliged to you if you would tell me 
what you mean by it." 

" I think it is you, Lotty, that one can't understand." 
cried Clementina, in a sharp wistful voice. "I can't 
think what makes you so unkind." 

" Unkind, goose ! When I am trying to help you 
in every possible way. I never saw any one so contra- 
dictory. Well," said Lotty, breaking into a laugh, " of 
course you will do as you please about the flowers, I 
only told you what mamma wished, and certainly you 
used always to go in for obedience. I can't see why 
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you should fly out and scream at me in that way, as if 
I had proposed to you to do something wicked." 

" It would be wicked," said Tiny. 

"Stuff! But please explain, for you seem to have 
got a set of new ideas, and they are far beyond my poor 
understanding. How would it be wicked, if you please ? " 

" Because it would be false. To give flowers to Mr. 
Thorpe, and none to — anybody else," said Tiny, with a 
choking sensation, which she resolutely conquered. " I 
couldn't do it, and I won't." 

Lotty settled herself in her chair with an air of 
deliberation. 

" Why can't you do it ?" said her sister, desperately. 
" Why don't they make these plans for you, instead of 
for me ?" 

"Much obliged to you," said Lotty. Her natural 
good humour had returned, and she went on quite 
pleasantly. "What has become of your common 
sense, my dear ? Listen to me quietly for a minute, if 
you can. Here's Mr. Thorpe, handsome, nice, always 
hanging about the place, and always liking better to 
talk to you than to any one else. You can't deny that 
you like him very much. He remarks on the pretty way 
you have of arranging flowers, and you won't even thank 
him for the compliment by twisting up two or three 
and giving them to him. And — no, I have not done yet 
— this is all because you think somebody else will be 
jealous, a stupid creature who has taken lately to look- 
ing like a thunder-cloud. Now, what does it matter if 
he is jealous? You don't care about him, you soft- 
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hearted little silly, and you don't even know that he 
cares about you. If he does, you have made a happy es- 
cape. Mr. Thorpe and he are like light and darkness." 

" Oh, Lotty, when you talk like that you forget how 
different things used to be. I think it is dreadful that 
money should make such a change. If Mr. Matthew 
was to have the estate you wouldn't say he was like 
darkness." 

" Very likely not," said Charlotte, coolly. " I'm sorry 
for him, and I should be still more sorry if he made 
himself more agreeable. He is unlucky, you see. One 
can't run after bad luck." 

Tiny was silent. It was no use talking on and being 
laughed at, and no doubt her ideas were very weak and 
silly in one point of view. But presently she looked up 
with a new argument. 

" That is all nonsense that you talk about Mr. Thorpe. 
I believe he is engaged to Miss Dalbiac." 

" I don't," said Lotty. " We should have heard of it. 
No, that is a grand sort of friendship that will never 
come to anything. He has too much sense. What 
kind of wife would she make — a Frenchified artist, with 
nothing in the world, who only cares for her painting. 
He was half afraid of her too. No, my dear, men may 
admire women like that, but they don't want to marry 
them. You are the girl, my little Clem, and the sooner 
you make up your mind to it the better." 

Charlotte got up and left the room, kindly patting 
her sister's dark head as she passed. Tiny sat crouched 
up a few minutes longer with her chin in her hands, 
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storing drearily out of the window. She was a very 
lonely girl, and everything seemed to be going wrong 
with her. It was painful to find all her feelings and 
principles set against those of the rest of her family, 
and not to have a creature to speak to or consult as to 
whether she was doing right or wrong. She was half 
ashamed of herself too, for was it not rather like being 
constant to nothing ! How did she know, as Lotty re- 
marked, that Matthew cared for her? He had never said 
so. It was only instinct, and consciousness, and the re- 
membrance of little things said and done in those happy 
days that were gone away now. These black looks — they 
might not be jealousy ; they might only be a natural disap- 
pointment at his failure and his cousin's success. Tiny 
looked out at the waving trees in the sunshine, and won- 
dered, and puzzled herself, and could not see a ray of light 
anywhere in her life. For they all cared for money, and 
she did not ; she hated it. She thought, in a dreamy fanci- 
ful way, of a little cottage and a garden full of roses, and 
one delightful old servant in a large white cap and 
apron. 

" I'd help her," thought Tiny. " I could dust the 
drawing-room every morning." 

Ah, Tiny, it is not so easy for a little bird, with the 
best intentions, to change its large gilded cage for a 
small wicker one, or even for a nest on a bough with 
the free blue sky overhead. 

That same summer morning the inmates of another 
cage were sitting at breakfast two or three miles off — 
Sir Thomas Kenneth, his daughter, and his sister, who 
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had come from her home in London to visit him a few 
days before, 

Julia Kenneth was leaning back in her chair at the 
head of the table, a handsome, lazy-looking girl, with her 
hair curling short and close all over her head, a little 
dog in her lap, and a large one sitting on each side of 
her. She was feeding these favourites, and listening with 
a rather cross expression to her father and aunt as they 
talked. 

" I caught sight of the young fellow the other day, 
going along the road," said Sir Thomas. " A good open 
face. I liked his looks. Julia admired him too." 

" On the contrary, I thought he looked like an ass," 
said Julia. 

" Nonsense, my dear. I want to make acquaintance 
with him," said Sir Thomas, talking to his sister. " I 
want bygones to be forgotten. These quarrels in a 
neighbourhood are very unfortunate things. The good 
houses lose their proper influence, and society falls to 
such a low ebb that every upstart makes his way into it. 
These Perrotts, for instance. In the old days, where 
would they have been ! The man is of course respect- 
able, and has plenty of money." 

"I like them very much," said Miss Kenneth. 
" They tell me this young Thorpe pays great attention 
to Clementina. It will be a good match for her. Don't 
you think so, Aunt Esther ?" 

"Clementina! stuff and nonsense!" exclaimed Sir 
Thomas. " You believe every absurd report you hear. 
Now I have no doubt that oame to you through the 
servants." 
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" I daresay it did," said his daughter. " Where are 
you going, Aunt Esther ? Did I hear something about 
a. long walk." 

" Don't tire yourself, Esther," said Sir Thomas, and 
Julia glanced at her aunt, and laughed. " You talk of 
liking the Miss Perrotts," he went on in an impressive 
voice to his daughter. " It is anything but friendly to 
spread absurd reports about them, which may affect their 
prospects in their own rank of life." 

" Well, never mind," said Julia, and Sir Thomas got 
up slowly and walked to the window. He was rather 
heavy and stupid-looking, with a red face and a frizzle 
of grey hair. 

A more wonderful contrast to him than his sister 
made, as she also rose and moved across the room, could 
hardly be imagined. She did not look as if she belonged 
to the Kenneths at all, with her pale delicate face, slight 
figure, thoughtful grey eyes, and quantity of light brown 
hair just touched with grey. She was very plainly and 
unfashionably dressed, too. There was something 
remarkable about her; perhaps it was only what her 
niece said of her: "Aunt Esther is so awfully senti- 
mental." 

" I remember," she said, " when I was here before, 
everybody thought that Miss Perrott was going to many 
the curate." 

" And much more suitable," said Sir Thomas. " Even 
that would be more than she has a right to expect. 
Young Lennard is a gentleman, and — but as for that 
gossip of yours, Julia, let me hear no more about it. 
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Thorpe — the heir of Mallam — perfectly monstrous! 
Where are you going, Esther, my dear ? Have the car- 
riage. You are at home, remember; everything is at 
your service. Julia will be happy to go with you. 
You don't really prefer walking off by yourself?" 

" Yes, indeed. You know I have something in me 
of the wandering Jew. Let me go away, and don't think 
about me ; that is all I want," said Esther, laying her 
hand on her brother's arm. 

Julia left the room with her dogs. The two elders 
stood together in the large low window, looking out on 
a narrow lawn and a long border of scarlet geraniums. 
Behind the shrubberies a row of tall and rugged Scotch 
firs shut out the view, and stood out sharp and strong 
against the soft morning sky. A peacock, dragging his 
tail, came sauntering across the grass. 

" And you really wish to make acquaintance with 
this young man ? That is very good and kind of you," 
said Miss Kenneth. 

"Yes, yes. One can't keep up these quarrels for 
ever. Call one's self a Christian ! one might as well live 
in the middle of Africa and worship black demons if one 
is to keep up a feud for generations." 

" Very true. I am glad you think so," said Miss 
Kenneth. 

She raised her hand to her brother's shoulder, and 
drew the ends of her fingers slowly down the sleeve of 
his rough coat, till her small thin white hand with its 
blue wandering veins rested on his red fist. Sir Thomas 
gave a little start, and looked at her. 
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" Tom," she said, in a low voice that seemed to come 
straight from her thoughts, " do you remember ? There 
was a peacock on the lawn, and the sun was shining just 
as it does now. I remember the peacock's shadow. 
You were kneeling on this window-seat, my poor dear, 
and I came and read the letter over your shoulder." 

" Ah ! why did you do that ? " saidT Sir Thomas. 

" It was the best way. But don't talk about me. 
When the anger was over we were sorry for Theresa ; 
that she should have been obliged to steal away, instead of 
being openly married to the man she cared for. You 
remember that ? " 

" No one but you would remind me of it," said her 
brother ; but he stood still, his rough face set as if these 
recollections were hard to bear. 

" But you know I can always say what I please. I 
think that such experiences are given us for warnings — 
not to try to arrange these matters for any one dear to 
us. Even if we are successful I cannot tell you what 
I think of a marriage without love. It is to me the 
most terrible possibility in this human life. Let the 
young people be ruled by their own hearts. Think of 
that, if you are at any time tempted by a prospect for 
Julia." 

" Julia is not like you, my dear Esther," said Sir 
Thomas. 

" She has a heart, however. I think many things 
about Julia, which I will tell you another time. Now 
I am going out." 

" Mind, don't tire yourself," said Sir Thomas. 
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He stood still a few minutes where his sister left 
him, staring absently at the peacock and its slow-mov- 
ing shadow on the lawn. 

Nobody but Esther ever talked to him in this strain, 
and he was pretty sure that there was not another such 
woman on earth. She had nursed his wife tenderly and 
devotedly through a long painful illness, and poor Lady 
Kenneth, who was a rough, matter-of-fact, downright 
person, and who used to laugh contemptuously at her 
odd sister-in-law and all her fancies, said to him an hour 
before she died, "I never could understand Esther, 
but now I see why that was. She is an angel, and we 
don't know what to make of them in this world." 

Miss Kenneth set out alone on her walk through the 
fields. Selbridge Court, her brother's place, was not 
more than two miles from Mallam as the crow flies. 
The footpath went wandering through a grove of Scotch 
firs, through hay fields, through wheat fields where the 
bending ears were already tinged with gold, coming out 
at last into a green lane which wound up a slight ascent 
between high hedges, and crept on gradually into Mallam 
village, passing a well, Lucas's little farmyard behind 
the inn, making another twist, and coming out on the 
high-road, between the houses, just opposite Mrs. Nash's 
baker's shop. 

Miss Kenneth lingered in the fields, gathering wild 
flowers, and quietly enjoying herself in her own way, 
which Julia would have thought so ineffably stupid. 
She went away from the path and skirted the ditches, 
seeing nobody after she had passed through the field 
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where they were carrying hay. She was walking along 
by some rugged, twisted old holly bushes on the edge of 
a field of wheat, had just started a partridge, and be- 
thought herself that she was trespassing rather seriously, 
when she heard a low sobbing on the other side of a 
thick holly bush. 

" Oh dear, what shall I do ! " sighed somebody, and 
the sobbing went on again, stifled as much as possible, 
but very audible to Esther Kenneth as she stood still 
and listened. Then she moved on gently, not to get 
farther away, for any creature in distress had an irresist- 
ible claim on her — but to find a stile or a gap which 
would bring her nearer the sorrowful person under the 
bush. But when she reached a little rough piece of 
paling, which would have been insurmountable to any 
lady, especially a London lady, whose mind did not rule 
her body, this person had heard the rustling of her gown 
against the wheat, had sprung up from her shelter and 
hurried to the same outlet ; and so they met at the pal- 
ing — Esther Kenneth and Clementina Perrott — this poor 
girl with her white dress all crumpled, and her hair 
rough, looking anything but the small conventional 
image which sat on blue satin chairs in the Priory 
drawing-room. 

" Give me your hand," said Esther, smiling at her, 
and Tiny helped her silently over the paling. 

" You see I am trespassing too," s Miss Kenneth went 
on. " But yours is a much nicer field than mine. What 
soft grass ! Is there a corner under the holly bushes, 
where we can sit down ?" 
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Tiny turned her head away, veiy much ashamed of 
her red eyes and untidy appearance. 

" Oh, Miss Kenneth," she said, " I didn't mean you 
to see me." 

"Didn't you?" said Esther, "but that was no use. 
I am a witch, you know. If any one is in trouble I am 
sure to find them out." 

Tiny looked at her wistfully. It was witch-like 
altogether, for she had been wishing for somebody to 
help her and to sympathise a little. Still, now that the 
friend was come, things did not seem much better, for 
how could she tell her trouble to Miss Kenneth ! And 
after all, was it definite enough to tell to any one? 
They sat down in the same corner under the holly-bush 
where she had been crying in that lonely way just 
before. Some sheep were feeding at the other side of 
the field, but it was all very still ; only the wind sighed 
and rustled in some aspen poplars beyond. 

"Look at all this, how; happy it is," said Esther. 
" And you can't be happy too ? Is it quite impossible ? 
Must you sit here and ciy, while the wind, and the 
trees, and flowers, and birds are all fall of love and 

joy?" 

Tiny shook her head slowly ; there were tears still 
in her eyes. Of course all these things were happy; 
there was nothing against them, they had nothing to do 
but to live and be thankful Not that Tiny said as 
much as this to herself, but she had a dim perception of 
it ; for the first time, somehow, the leaves and flowers 
seemed to be alive all round her. Esther looked at her 

N 
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with quiet steady eyes, but did not speak. Tiny was 
fast losing herself and forgetting who she was, as she 
sat there beside this new friend in the deep shade of 
the holly, so far from all her little proprieties and 
affectations, as well as from the coarse money-wor- 
shipping atmosphere of home. It was not possible 
here to sit with her hands before her and politely 
answer questions, being very careful of her words, and 
always wondering if she was ladylike. Neither did it 
matter here what her gown was made of, or how it was 
cut. In fact, it was freedom and reality ; but Tiny did 
not yet understand this, and only thought it very odd, 
and hardly dared confess to herself that it was 
delightful. 

" I wish I was a bird or something," she said, the 
new feelings suddenly springing to her lips. " I suppose 
they can do what they like, can't they ?" 

" At any rate they do not rebel against the fate that 
comes to them," said Esther. " But no, you don't wish 
you were a bird. We would not exchange our pain for 
a bird's pleasure." 

She went on talking in a low dreamy voice. Tiny 
hardly knew what it was all about. It was as if the 
wind that sighed in the aspens was putting itself into 
gentle words, and gradually making her feel quite a 
different girl. It was certainly not in answer to any- 
thing Esther had said, but to the spirit she brought 
with her, that Tiny looked up and spoke at last. 

"Then I must not mind what they say, but just 
wait and see." 
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" Wait and see. Do right and fear nothing. Follow 
where your own heart and nature lead you, and you 
will be safe." 

" They will be very angry," said Tiny, sadly. 

Perhaps it occurred to Miss Kenneth just then that 
her advice might lead to something serious. She turned 
round and looked into the girl's face. Tin/s dark eyes 
were honest and good, though they had still their 
frightened expression, but this was now more like 
wonder at her extraordinary new friend. 

" Eemember, my child," said Esther, " you must wait 
and see. Do nothing unless you are certain that it is 
right. Patience is a wonderful thing, and sometimes 
brings us far greater blessings than those we would 
snatch at ourselves. Be patient, and don't cry any 
more. Now I must go, but we shall meet again." 

" There's one thing," said Tiny, taking hold of her 
dress. " They want me to give some flowers to some- 
body — and I think — I'm not sure — but I think it will 
vex somebody else — and they don't care for that, but I 
do. Please what is right ?" 

This little confession, and the few words she had 
heard in the morning, were enough for Esther; she 
knew all about it now. 

"I suppose the flowers might say something that 
you would not mean," she said. "No, be truthful. 
Flowers were made to speak the truth." 

" Ah, I thought so," said Tiny. 

She got up quite cheerfully. Esther put her hands 
on her shoulders and kissed the tired little face ; then 
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she walked away so quickly, that Tiny, as she turned 
to go home, could not feel sure that it was Miss 
Kenneth at all who had been talking to her. She had 
read some fairy tales with great difficulty under the 
cold shower-bath of Lotty's derision, and this lady, 
appearing and vanishing in such a wonderful way, and 
doing her so much good by merely looking at her, and 
talking a little very quietly, must certainly be very like 
a good fairy. Little Clementina was not the first person 
who had thought so when Esther Kenneth came and 
touched sore hearts with her soft healing fingers. " Be 
patient, be truthful," she had said. "Wait and see." 
Tiny's tears were all gone now, but nobody knew who 
had come and dried them under the holly-bush. Will 
had lost his flowers, and somebody else was spared one 
vexation. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TWO COUSINS. 

" Ah'tHeaven ! they lie beside the living stream, j 
And the superfluous stream o'erwells his banks, 
And laps sweet waters to their happy lips. 
Where they do most enjoy my need is worst > 
The living cup they spill would save my life ; 
The joy that wearies them would give me rest. " 

Sydney Dobell. 

Mr. Lennard's heir was sitting in the corner of the 
sofa in his uncle's library, thinking, and as he was not 
naturally thoughtful, this was hard work, and cost him 
some frowns and uneasy movements. Two open letters 
were lying beside him on the sofa. It was a bright 
morning in July ; the south wind was blowing in the 
tops of the trees, and outside no doubt there was a 
breeze and plenty of life stirring, but the old house in 
its heavy green shelter felt none of that. It was easier 
to concentrate one's thoughts in the silent library than 
out among Nature's many voices, so William Thorpe 
sat still, looked at his letters, and frowned, and felt a 
heavy weight upon his shoulders, young and strong 
enough to bear it certainly. He was no longer the free 
light-hearted fellow with seven or eight hundred a year 
of his own, and no claims but those of friendship. The 
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hundreds had changed and expanded into prospective 
thousands, into wide acres, houses, workmen, all the 
dead and living interests of an estate. New duties and 
obligations came upon the heir to all this, made even 
more stringent by the peculiarities of the man who 
possessed it. 

Will had soon found out that he could not 
follow his own way. In spite of his intentions, he must 
belong in a measure to his uncle, and arrange his life to 
please him. The lonely childless man who now called 
him his son had a claim to be constantly thought of 
and considered. Will's own wishes must yield to his. 
He wrote to his uncle at Oxford, telling him all about 
it and asking his advice. Russell Thorpe wrote back 
that as far as he could see, Will must give up all 
thoughts of taking a degree in the autumn. "We 
must wait for spring," he said. " By that time, if you 
still wish it, Mr. Lennard will probably be more willing 
to spare you. But perhaps he may not think it neces- 
sary at all, and you may bring yourself to agree with 
him. A man in your position can do very well without 
it if he chooses." 

Mr. Thorpe gave his advice most conscientiously, 
but there was a ring of disappointment in the letter. 
It would have been a true pleasure to him to see his 
nephew set his mind to work, and do something credit- 
able after all his idle years. It was very like losing 
him altogether, the boy whom he had watched and 
studied through his happy young life. A fine prospect 
for Willy ! but not at all what his uncle Russell would 
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have chosen : a life of continued idleness, which would 
do nothing towards cultivating his taste or his mind, 
and would give him opportunities for extravagance and 
self-indulgence which his uncle doubted his strength of 
mind to resist. Still the student knew that his own 
ideas were unworldly and unpractical, and felt that he 
could do nothing but advise Will to please Mr. Lennard, 
and do the duty that seemed to lie before him. As for 
Will's Paris love-affair, he did not trouble his learned 
head about that : it might as well fall through ; or at 
any rate, a young man with such prospects could cer- 
tainly please himself. 

Mr. Thorpe's letter was lying beside his nephew that 
morning, and another letter which he forwarded, 
addressed to Will at Oxford by Monsieur Simonet. 
The Salon was closed, and the Antigone was now in his 
studio : where did Mr. Thorpe wish him to send it ? 
Then a few words about his friends. Colonel Dalbiac 
had not seemed well of late, and had been absent from 
Paris a great deal Mademoiselle Dalbiac was as 
charming as ever, and advanced greatly in her painting. 

And these few words, in the artist's little flourishing 
French hand, seemed to make the Mallam estate and all 
its obligations weigh very heavily on Will's shoulders. 
He felt as if his freedom was gone for ever. Here he 
had tied himself down for life — and what good would 
all this do him, if Lisa were after all to say no ! It was 
as if he had had the choice of two things — to climb a 
steep mountain, and after long toil to stand at the top 
and breathe the free air of heaven, with the whole world 
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spread out before him, and nothing to fetter his limbs 
or his thoughts — or to dig deep into the earth, and to 
find himself in a cavern where the walls glowed with 
gold and precious stones, where he must spend his 
life, cramped in mind and body, without a glimpse of 
anything beyond And it seemed to Will that he had 
made the wrong choice — hardly conscious of what he 
was doing,, for it is not often that two ways are clearly 
and at once presented to us, to take this or that. The 
ways run parallel at first, as the two children begin 
by walking one on each side of a tiny springing 
stream. 

However it might be, the dlioice was made, and he 
must do his duty, though he could have wished, as he 
looked at those two letters, voices from his past life, 
that he had never seen Mallam at all. Uncle Bussell 
was right ; he must change his plans, and spend that 
summer and autumn where he was. Perhaps at any 
rate he might have Antigone. 

Just then Mr. Lennard passed the window slowly, 
with his hands in his pockets, and Will jumped up, 
tired of thinking, from his corner of the sofa, and went 
out to him. 

" Uncle Lennard, I've got a picture," he began. " I 
bought it when I was in Paris from a fellow I knew 
there, a very good artist. It was at the Salon, but that 
is closed, and I got a letter from him to-day, asking what 
he is to do with it. Do you mind my having it here V 
" Is that your taste ?" said Mr. Lennard, looking at 
him. " A picture gallery ! Well, there might be worse 
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ways of spending money. Only you will be taken in 
over and over again." 

"Not much danger of that, when one has artist 
friends," said Will, smiling. 

" You think they will consider your interests more 
than their own. You have a great many happy delu- 
sions. You and Perrott seem to have had a picture 
mania in Paris. He told me he had ordered a copy of 
something. Art is a new guest in that family. I sup- 
pose you wish to encourage it." 

" But may I send for my picture ?" persevered Will 

"Send for it by all means, if you choose. Take 
down that wretched old daub in the library, and hang it 
in its place. I bought that at a sale, when I was a 
young fool like you. I don't know how I have endured 
it there so long." 

Will thanked him, and went back into the library 
to write to M. Simonet. The unfortunate daub hung 
opposite to him; no great work of art, certainly, but 
with a prettiness of its own. I think it was a weak 
copy or imitation of Eomney ; a girl in a round hood 
with her hands in a muff and her head a little on one 
side; a small, quaint, sentimental face, faded and 
cracked — sitting there with a sad resignation in her old 
tarnished frame. Certainly Antigone, tragical as she 
was, would be a far pleasanter object for the eyes to 
rest on, and would at once make that gloomy library 
feel like home. 

Will sat staring with his elbows on the table till, 
instead of the pale little last-century lady with her 
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brown background, he saw the Greek sunlight, the dead 
beautiful Polynices, the self-forgetting Antigone with 
the face that haunted him night and day. It would 
indeed be a change for the better when that dear picture 
was hanging opposite — though letter- writing might be 
even harder work than it was now. For Will was not 
much of a scribe. He set to work, however, and soon 
despatched M. Simonet's letter. Then he lingered with 
his pen in his hand. There was another letter he 
thought he must write, and yet he did not know how to 
begin or what to say. But it was a disagreeable idea 
that Lisa should hear of the change in his prospects 
from any one but himself, so he must write to her ; and 
it must be a letter that she could show to Colonel 
Dalbiac if she chose. 

" Dear Miss Dalbiac," he began. " No, ridiculous !" 
thought WilL " She will think I've lost my senses," — 
so that sheet was sacrificed. "Dear Lisa: As we are 
friends, I think you will like to hear how I am getting 
on. My uncle is very kind, and has just made his will, 
and left me his estate. He does not wish me to go back 
to Oxford now, but to stay here with him and get some 
shooting and hunting this season. I hope, however, to 
take my degree in the spring. I like all the people 
here, and I want to get some bad cottages pulled down 
and new ones built. There is a great deal that wants 
doing on the estate, and nobody much to do it. In 
spite of these hindrances I hope to take your advice and 
do something in the world, but I am afraid I cannot 
begin before spring, which is a great vexation to me. I 
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never asked my uncle to leave me this, but it seems as 
if I could not refuse it. I have written to-day to M. 
Simonet to send my Antigone. It is to be hung in the 
library. I might get it exhibited this winter in London 
if you like. He tells me that the Colonel is far from 
well, and that you are getting on with your painting. 
I am sorry to hear the former. Pray remember me 
most kindly to him ; and believe me, my dear Lisa, ever 
faithfully yours, William Thorpe." 

Poor Will ! As he read the letter over he was pain- 
fully conscious of its stupidity and other defects, but 
what is there that spoils a letter more effectually than 
the knowledge that somebody else may read it beside 
the person to whom it is addressed. He was afraid of 
saying a word too much, not on his own account but on 
hers, so he wrote a letter to his lady-love that might very 
well have been written to his great-aunt. He could only 
trust that Lisa would understand him, and enter into 
his difficulties — and then would she answer him ? That 
was the question for the next few days. 

He took the letters and posted them himself in the 
village. The little post-office was next door to Lucas's, 
and under the clipped elms Matthew Lennard was 
standing in the shade, finishing a talk with Mrs. Lucas, 
a rosy, jolly little woman, who was very popular in the 
village. 

" Yes sir, it were my sister Mary Kean as told me," 
said Mrs. Lucas, rubbing her hands as she stood in the 
doorway like the landlady in a Dutch picture. " She 
naturally knows as much about them young ladies as 
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most people, and she says to me, Mr. Lennard " — here 
Mrs. Lucas dropped her voice, and said a few words 
confidentially in Matthew's ear, presently returning to 
her usual key. " Seems a odd fancy, don't it sir ! but 
young ladies, bless you, they has their fancies like other 
girls. Why, I remember my sister Betsy " — Matthew 
had been listening half unwillingly, but with a con- 
strained attention of which Mrs. Lucas was very well 
aware. But apparently he had not strength or self- 
command to stretch his interest over the plebeian affairs 
of Betsy ; or perhaps his sudden movement was caused 
by the sight of his cousin Will Thorpe standing at the 
post-office close by. 

" Yes, Mrs. Lucas, thank you," he said hastily. " I 
must go. I have a great deal to do. Good day." 

The cousins had seen very little of each other, for 
since Will came to Mallam Matthew had kept aloof 
from him in a marked manner, had avoided meeting 
him, had gone very little to the Priory, and altogether 
retired into himself as much as even Mrs. Perrott could 
have wished. He seemed quite to accept his position 
as an unlucky man, and to understand that nobody 
could encourage such a person. Will was sorry, and felt 
rather awkward, naturally supposing that Matthew 
looked upon him as an intruder and a supplanter. Per- 
haps in any case there could not have been much 
sympathy between two such different characters; but 
Will wished to be friendly, and was pleased when his 
cousin came forward from Mrs. Lucas's door and shook 
hands with him more cordially than usual 
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"Have you anything to do this morning?" said 
Matthew. "Do you care to walk with me as far as 
Selbridge ? I have to see somebody there." 

"Not Selbridge Court, I suppose ?" 

" Nothing so dignified. I want to say a word to an 
old parishioner who has moved from one of our tumble- 
down houses to a better one there. It is not a bad walk 
through the fields." 

"Very well, I'll come," said Will. They walked 
away together down the street. Mrs. Lucas grinned as 
she looked after them. 

At first, in their talk, both the young men kept care- 
fully off dangerous ground, going back to their college 
life, comparing Oxford and Cambridge — Matthew was a 
Cambridge man. Will talked about his uncle Eussell, 
and his lonely studious life. 

"He is not quite dried up and without natural 
feeling," he said, " like some of the fellows. I think I 
have kept him alive. I've shown him that everybody's 
life is not wrapped up in books. When I was plucked 
I think he saw that some people must live without 
them. I wouldn't be a college fellow for anything." 

" There I differ with you," said Matthew. " I wish 
I had gone in for being fellow and tutor of my college, 
instead of taking this curacy. If you live in college, 
you can be safe from one degrading influence which 
rules the rest of the world, and makes one understand 
why men went into monasteries." 

" What do you mean ?" said WilL " Money ?" 

" Not money. Women. Look at them, with their 
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little prejudiced minds, and all the power they have. 
If they behave well to a man they spoil him ; if badly, 
they sour him. Few men have sense enough to be 
uninfluenced altogether. That Turkish prince was right 
when he said, ' Where is she ?'" and Matthew laughed. 

Will glanced at him rather wonderingly, and whisked 
off the heads of some nettles with his stick. 

" You must have been unfortunate in your experi- 
ence of them," he said. 

" I don't know that. They are all the same. But one 
ought perhaps to wonder more at men's foolishness in 
being ruled by such weak things. One wonders at 
one's self now, but the fact is, one does not understand 
the power of weakness." 

" I won't argue," said Will, " but I don't agree with 
you, all the same. I think women are the noblest 
creatures on this earth, and their influence is the best. 
I'm not speaking without experience." 

Will looked very grave as he gave his opinion, but 
Matthew received it with a laugh. 

"The noblest creatures on this earth! My dear 
fellow, you don't mean to say that you find your ideal 
at Mallam !" 

" No. Did I say so ? Certainly not," said Will 

"And yet — with such experience as you seem to 
have had — you can find an ideal of some sort there. 
That looks as if your general nobleness was something 
like a dream. When you come down to practical life, 
the best you can find is a weak specimen enough. I 
don't mean to say that weak things may not sometimes 
have a certain charm." 
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They were just come to a stile. Will turned round 
and leaned against it, looking his cousin straight in the 
face. 

" What do you mean by all that ? I don't under- 
stand a word of it." 

Matthew looked up with his dark suspicious eyes ; 
there was a sudden light in them, and a softening in 
his face, under Will's frank open gaze. 

" I think perhaps there has been some mistake," he 
began. 

"Has there?" said Will. "I should like to know 
what it was." 

" Then I'll ask you a question. You can answer it or 
not as you choose. Is there any meaning in all your 
attentions to Miss Perrott ? 

Will stood perfectly still for a moment. The colour 
mounted slowly in his face, and a shade of anger and 
jealousy darkened his companion's. 

" My attentions to Miss Perrott ? " he repeated. " This 
is the first I have heard of them. A mistake ! I should 
think so." 

He smiled, and still stood looking at Matthew, as if 
he expected something more. 

"Why, everybody has noticed them! I have — the 
Perrotts have — the whole village has," exclaimed the 
curate impatiently. "From the first day you came — 
from that Sunday when you would sit beside her — ever 
since, in your constant visits to the house. Do you 
mean to say that you meant nothing all the time ?" 

" Listen to me," said Will, and it struck Matthew, 
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as his own excitement became for the moment almost 
unconquerable, that this careless boyish cousin of his 
was a very manly fellow after all. The handsome face 
with its slight extra flush was steady and quiet, and the 
clear pleasant eyes seemed to hold him where he was. 
"It was no wish of mine to sit in Mr. Perrott's pew 
that Sunday. Old Jakes took me round there out of 
his own head, when I objected to being shut up in that 
box of my uncle's. And if you look at it reasonably, 
you will see that I have been obliged to be at the Priory 
a good deal Perrott is always hospitable, and there is 
no other house to go to — you must confess that. I am 
very good friends with both the girls. I think Miss 
Perrott the nicest of the two ; she has less conceit than 
the other, she is certainly the best of the family. But 
I have never shown her any attention beyond that of 
an ordinary acquaintance, rather intimate, perhaps. I 
can't help being that in my position. I am sorry you 
have made such a mistake. The village may talk as it 
pleases. Mr. Perrott, I can tell you of my own 
knowledge, has no idea of anything of the kind. Is 
any one else likely to ask me for this explanation?" 
said Will, smiling again. 

" I don't know," said Matthew. " But what do you 
mean about Perrott ? No idea ! Why, he hinted it to 
me before you came, as a warning to keep out of the 
way." 

"The old humbug! he knew better. He told my 
uncle quite a different story — at least, can it have been 
the same ? Here's a nice business ! " said Will, suddenly 
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finding himself in a new entanglement, remembering 
his uncle's words, and feeling a comfortable conviction 
that Mr. Perrott had suggested his own wishes as Will's 
intentions. 

" The best way out of the mess will be for you to 
take them all at their word, and offer yourself to Miss 
Perrott at once," said Matthew coolly, " I think there 
are several chances to one that she won't have you." 

" Do you mean that ?" said Will rather eagerly. 

"Which?" 

" That she wouldn't have me. Then it was no 
idea of hers." 

" Not originally hers, and rather a bore to her than 
otherwise, I believe." 

"Then I don't care; theymay all say what they please," 
said Will cheerfully. " Talk about women ! That girl 
has more sense than the whole lot of you put together." 

" All right," said Matthew. He followed Will over 
the stile, and the two talked on with quite a new 
sense of friendly confidence. " I doubt if her relations 
think so," he said. " They are very unanimous in prefer- 
ring pounds to pence. And at one time I hardly dared 
give Tiny credit for being superior to them." 

" Tiny ! By Jove, Mat, how you have hated me all 
this time !" 

Matthew laughed rather drily. " It was all fair," he 
said. " I thought you had the best of it." 

Will walked on for a few minutes in silence. He 
was honestly sorry for his cousin, and glad to find that 
it was not the Mallam estate, but little Clementina 

o 
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Perrott, that had come between them and made Matthew 
keep aloof from him. Still the estate was an awkward- 
ness, and no doubt Matthew felt that too : he continued 
to be rather stiff after his first thawing, and did not 
seem inclined to talk of his own affairs, or to ask Will 
about his. To Will himself the situation seemed odd 
enough. After all, his uncle knew nothing about Lisa. 
They had been talking at cross purposes, and he must 
suppose from what Will said that he really admired 
Miss Perrott No wonder he was surprised, and talked 
of judging people by analogy. His uncle's ideas must 
be set right — and yet that was very awkward. 

" What can I do," said Will, " to show the Perrotts 
their mistake?" 

" Do ! why nothing," said Matthew. " They had no 
business to make it. At least say nothing. Draw in a 
little if you like. They will find it out before long." 

" I should like to give old Perrott the punishing he 
deserves," remarked Will. "He had no business to 
dispose of me in that way — to you — and to my uncle. 
At any rate I must put his ideas straight for him." 

" Then Perrott will hear of it directly," said Matthew. 
" Leave your uncle in peace for a short time. He won't 
care, one way or the other. No doubt you can do as 
you please. How did he take the notion ?" 

" Very quietly. He said he was surprised, that was 
all, and did not wish to talk any more about it then." 

" Then oblige me by saying nothing for the present," 
said Matthew. " As long as one person is not under a 
false impression, the rest of the world don't matter." 
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Will gave in quite readily. He was glad to oblige 
Matthew, for he could not help feeling that he had spoilt 
his prospects in life for him. Whatever Mr. Lennard 
might say, he was not likely to have hunted much further 
for an heir. Poor little Tiny ! he was sorry for her, and 
wondered if she really cared about this rather priggish, 
melancholy, disappointed dry stick of a cousin of his. 

"She will have to hold on through a good deal/' 
he thought. "But there is something in that girl, I 
believe." 

They passed out of the fields into a corner of the 
village of Selbridge, a trim, carefully kept place, very 
unlike old Mallam. Here dainty little cottages with 
porches and climbing roses stood each in its own garden, 
with neat paths and clipped hedges. 

" This is a model village," said Matthew. Never go 
in for this sort of thing; you get a population of 
humbugs. I know one model village where the magis- 
trates have more cases than in several ordinary ones 
put together. Selbridge is not quite so bad, but the 
principle is bad. If you tie people up in one direction, 
they are sure to break out in another." 

"I was wishing that we had houses like this in 
Mallam," said Will. "Surely it cannot be bad for a 
man's morals to live in a good house." 

" A good house, of course — but not all this absurd 
dandyism," said Matthew. " I tell you that where tidi- 
ness is made the chief of virtues, all others go to smash. 
In this village Sir Thomas will have none but respect- 
able people. They are eaten up with conceit, greediness, 
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malice, and hatred. One of them said to me the other 
day, 'I keep myself to myself, and don't neighbour/ 
'Then Mrs. Clodd/ I said, 'I'm afraid you will find 
yourself very uncomfortable in heaven/ Will you 
wait for me ? \ am going in here." 

He turned in at a smart little green gate. Will sat 
down on a stone in the shade, and could not feel inclined 
to abuse model villages, as he compared these happy- 
looking nests with his uncle's houses in Lennard's Lane. 
.Sir Thomas Kenneth was a very different kind of land- 
lord. As he sat there thinking, a gate in the opposite 
hedge swung suddenly back, and several dogs came 
hurrying through, followed by Sir Thomas himself, 
whom Will recognised at once, and a lady in a hat and 
gardening gloves, whom he had never seen before. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SELBRIDGE COURT. 

" Nature, by magnetic laws, 
Circle unto circle draws, 
Bnt they only touch when met, 
Never mingle — strangers yet. " 

Lord Houghton. 

Will got up from his stone and was moving off down 
the lane, but before he had gone two steps Sir Thomas 
came up to him, shook hands, and introduced him to 
his sister. Will hardly realised who Miss Kenneth was, 
as he met the gentle, interested gaze of her large grey 
eyes. It was impossible not to be pleased at Sir 
Thomas's hearty greeting. He went on to say that 
they had all been wishing to make Will's acquaintance, 
and that this accidental meeting was the most fortunate 
thing that could have happened. 

"I knewyour mothervery well," said Esther; and Will, 
looking at her, understood who she was and all about it. 

"What are you doing here?" said Sir Thomas. 
" Studying my cottages ?" 

" I have been admiring them," said Will. " I walked 
across from Mallam with my cousin Matthew Lennard. 
He is in that house." 
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" Then we must fetch him out, for you are both, 
coming home to lunch with us." 

"Thank you— I'm afraid"— began Will, but Sir 
Thomas interrupted him, laughing. 

" No, don't be afraid. Esther, will you walk on with 
Mr. Thorpe, and take care of him. I'll follow you as 
soon as I can stop the parson's gossip." 

He turned into the garden with his dogs, and "Will 
walked slowly along the lane by Miss Kenneth's side. 

" Sir Thomas Kenneth is very kind," he said, " but 
I'm afraid my uncle will expect me. He would not 
give me time to say that." 

" Does he always expect you in at this time ?" said 
Esther. " Don't come if you think he will really mind. 
But it is a pleasure to my brother to see you — and he 
does not quite like to call upon you there." 

" I quite understand that," said Will. " Thank you 
very much. I can't say that I am always in at lunch. 
But you know he is rather fanciful, and one does not 
like to go against him without good reason." 

Esther looked round at him with a slight, sad smile, 
and nodded. " I do know," she said. " But I think this 
time there is a good reason. Don't you think you came 
here on purpose to be a peacemaker, to heal old, old 
wounds that nobody else has ever been able to touch, 
because he never would trust or care for any one ? I 
have been thinking so ever since I heard about you. 
You must not lengthen out the old quarrel by keeping 
aloof from us." 

" I would give anything for it all to be made up/' 
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said Will. But I shall do no good with him if I provoke 
him : you understand that." 

" Yes, but — forgive me — you must give him' credit 
for some good sense and feeling, and knowledge of what 
is right. You must not give way to his fancies as if 
they were part of his real self. He would not like you 
any better for that. Whatever reason he may have had 
to separate himself from us, you have none ; and if you 
take up his quarrel to please him, you will not be doing 
right, I think ; and I hope, if I am not mistaken, you 
will not be pleasing his real, good, noble self. Yes, I am 
almost sure of it. The straighter you go, and the less 
you let him influence you, the better he will like you." 

Will wished he could feel sure that this optimist 
view of his uncle's character was the right one. He 
thought he was very much changed since the days when 
Miss Kenneth knew him, and of course saw his best 
side. They walked along between the clipped hedges, 
the neat trellised walls, and gay gardens. Looking back, 
they saw Sir Thomas and Matthew coming out of a little 
green gate and following them, while the dogs scampered 
on in front. 

" What famous gardens these people have," said 
Will, looking over a hedge at a blaze of geraniums. 

"I wish they would not copy their betters, and 
insist on all that yellow and red. It does so tire my 
eyes. It used to be repose to look at a cottage garden, 
but now one can never rest one's self except in a wood 
or a hedgerow." 

" I like bright colours," said Will, who was like a 
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dash of bright colour himself, in his fresh, frank youthfol- 
ness, compared with his pale shadowy companion. " To 
me these gardens are a pleasure to look at, and these 
houses too, after the sort of thing we have at Mallam." 

"Poor Mallam!" said Esther. "Nobody has cared 
for it for so many years." 

" Do you know the lane by the stone-quarries ?" said 
Will. 

" I don't think I do. I know the quarries, of course 
— but are there any houses there ?" 

" Yes. I'll tell you what they are like." 

Will's description was so moving and so earnest, and 
his sympathy with his uncle's ill-housed tenants was 
evidently so strong, that the tears sprang into Miss 
Kenneth's eyes as she listened to him. Her mind was 
of such an unusual formation — till I knew her, I never 
realised the meaning of the word " romantic " — that she 
now began to think it was a good thing after all that 
Theresa Lennard had run away with Captain Thorpe, 
instead of marrying her brother. All that spoiling of 
her life, and of John Lennard's life, had been good and 
necessary, it seemed to her now. It was all arranged on 
purpose that this young man should come as a blessing 
to Mallam, to raise it from its death in life, to bring 
peace and cheering to his uncle's old age, to give her the 
happiness of seeing a bright sunset after the long cloudy 
day. Esther had never repined much over her own fete, 
but now she felt quite thankful for it. Will brought 
°onviction with him: she knew now that some words 

*e true, with which she had often reproved and con- 
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soled herself. "All things work together for good." 
Of course they do. Could one wish for a better proof 
of it! 

Will paused in his eager talk, and started as he met 
her soft feeling eyes overflowing with happy tears. 

" I beg your pardon !" he said earnestly. " It is not 
his fault, you know. I did not mean to blame him. 
He leaves those things to Perrott, who has as much 
feeling as an oyster." 

Esther blushed quite a pretty pink all over her pale 
face. Will coloured too, hating himself for his stupidity. 

" No, you don't understand me," she said. " I only feel 
so happy that you are come, and that the poor Mallam 
people will have somebody to care for them. How they 
have wanted it! I hope you mean to begin at once 
on that lane." 

" I do," said Will. " 111 go there again to-morrow, 
and hear something more about it." 

They instinctively dropped the subject when Sir 
Thomas and Matthew came up and overtook them, and 
presently they all four turned together into the grounds 
at Selbridge Court. Going up between hedges of great 
rhododendrons, they soon came in sight of the house, 
standing where wide green lawns sloped up a little; 
ugly enough, with a Grecian front of pillars and a stiff 
approach from each side, with statues standing to show 
the way. Still, in spite of all the cold stone and icy 
inappropriateness, there was a certain cheerfulness about 
the place. Julia Kenneth, with more dogs, was on the 
steps, a straight picturesque figure with a whip in her 
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hand and a fine colour in her cheeks. She received the 
young men with a sort of off-hand politeness, and they 
all followed her into the house. Will did not like her, 
but quite did his duty in making himself agreeable. He 
was obliged to talk to her, for Esther seemed to have 
done with him for the present. In the pauses of his 
talk with her niece he heard her answering some ques- 
tions of Matthew's about an orphanage or home of some 
kind, in which she seemed to be interested. Julia 
laughed rather noisily and told him some hunting stories, 
while Sir Thomas put in a word now and then from his 
end of the table. 

" I have heard what a horsewoman you are. It. is a 
fortunate thing to be so fearless," said Will. "Is it 
true that you drive four-in-hand ?" 

" Who has been telling you those wonderful stories ?" 
called out Sir Thomas, and at the same moment Will 
was startled by meeting an expressive glance from 
Julia, who certainly had very fine eyes. She had no 
business to use them in that way, he thought, but he 
answered her father without any hesitation. 

" Of course Miss Kenneth's fame has spread to 
Mallam. Young ladies with such powers are not so 



common." 



" Four in hand ! Nonsense ! What will people say 
next, I wonder !" grumbled Sir Thomas over his plate. 

" It's quite true, papa. I have done it more than 
once — not in this stupid place," said Julia. 

After lunch she- took Will out to show him her dogs 
and horses, and he admired them a great deal more than 
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he did herself. Undeniably handsome as she was, and 
with some spirit and cleverness, when she chose to make 
herself pleasant, the dash and boldness which Alfred 
Perrott admired seemed odious to WilL He thought 
critically that this was not the real unconsciousness of 
good birth and breeding. She seemed to him unwomanly 
and unladylike; her rough frankness approached vul- 
garity ; her careless indifferent manner was blind vain 
selfishness. He was rather hard on Julia, who thought 
she was making a very agreeable impression on this 
good-humoured young man who stooji by her and played 
with her pet animals. She showed off their tricks, 
laughed at them, ordered the grooms this way and that 
way, and finally took Will and several dogs away into 
the garden, flourishing her whip, and now and then 
giving a shrill whistle to call in stragglers. 

" It is jolly enough living here," she confided to Will. 
" That dear old governor wants to make it as stupid as 
he can, but I manage to amuse myself. He is quite 
happy now that he has Aunt Esther. Not much alike, 
are they ? but certainly two originals." 

"I admire your aunt very much," said Will, at 
which Julia laughed heartily. 

" Well, she really is a good old thing, but the most 
absurdly sentimental ! It is not the slightest use trying 
to talk sense to her, she always flies off into the clouds. 
Papa says she is very clever, and has a good head for 
business — not that I believe him — but somehow she 
does manage to carry on that thing of hers in London." 

"What thing?" 
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" I don't know what she calls it. Ask her, if you 
want to know. She takes in and brings up a lot of 
starving children. She has quite a large houseful of 
them. I went to see them once, and of all the awful 
places! but I won't describe it to you. I detest the 
thing ; it is a horrid nuisance to me." 

" How can that be?" said Will, coolly enough, "when 
it is in town and you are here ?" 

" Well, if you had an aunt with a large fortune living 
in London, wouldn't you expect her house to be of some 
use to you ? Papa is so tiresome, he won't have a house 
in town, and if Aunt Esther was only a sensible woman, 
she might be of the greatest use to me. I like the 
country best, you know, but one wants a little polishing 
up now and then." 

" A good deal," Will thought. 

" ' Charity begins at home,'" Miss Kenneth went on 
in a monotonous grumbling voice. " In my opinion, you 
should do your duty to your relations before you set up 
all sorts of cracked institutions for people who have no 
claim on you, and certainly never say thank you. Aunt 
Esther knows very well what I think about it all. She 
may come to her senses some day, but I don't expect it 
So I hear you are to have Mallam," she said, looking at 
Will with a smile, half curiosity, half congratulation. 

" Yes, I believe so," he said. " We are to be neigh- 
bours. I daresay you were surprised to hear of it." 

" Oh dear no ! It seemed to me the most natural 
thing in the world. Anybody would have backed you 
against the curate," said Julia, laughing. " Besides, of 
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course, you had strong interest on your side. I don't 
think Mr. Perrott ever worked very hard for Matthew 
Lennard ; he was such a difficult little fellow to manage. 
He finds you a much pleasanter subject. It is the 
jolliest possible arrangement for all of them." 

"Then you think that I owe it to Mr. Perrott?" 
said Will 

" Partly, I suppose. You are not above owning your 
obligations ?" 

" Not if they exist. But I think you are mistaken. 
I think Perrott had very little to do with it. I believe 
my uncle and I understood each other from the first." 

" So much the better," said Julia carelessly. " You 
are the first person that ever did understand him. I 
hope it will last. Are you going to live there ?" 

" I don't know yet. I suppose it will be my head- 
quarters." 

" You must make him cut down some of those trees," 
said Julia. " The place must be damp and mouldy. I 
wouldn't live there." Will thought she was not likely 
to be asked to do so. She patted and talked to the 
nearest dog, and then turned to him again with a smile. 
" I suppose some of the Perrotts told you about my 
riding and driving?" 

" Yes," said Will, the idea returning which had sud- 
denly flashed across him at luncheon, that perhaps after 
all, impossible as it seemed, Alfred Perrott might have 
his merits in this young lady's eyes. 

" Those girls would like to follow my example — at 
least Charlotte. It is not my fault that I don't give her 
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a mount now and then, and take her out with me, but 
there Papa's absurd ideas come in again. He says they 
are not in society, and I am not to be too intimate, and 
all sorts of rubbish. Bother society ! Of course the 
parents are nothing much, but it is a shame to make the 
children suffer for that. I know you agree with me. 
I call Charlotte a very handsome girl, and dear little 
Tiny is so pretty and refined-looking." 

Another of Miss Julia's expressive glances. Will 
understood them now, and felt himself flushing suddenly, 
half with anger at feeling so like a fool. It was un- 
bearable, to have that unfortunate girl thrown at his 
head twice in one day. He was silent, thinking how he 
could undeceive Miss Kenneth. Of course she mis- 
understood him. 

" Yes, Tiny is very pretty," she went on, " and a nice 
dear little thing too. I think the others are sometimes 
too much for her at home. Mrs. Perrott scolds her, and 
she is such a gentle mouse, she bears it all without a 
word. I was uncommonly pleased when I heard the 
report. I suppose it is true, and you will let me con- 
gratulate you ?" 

Julia spoke with rather more ease and confidence 
than usual: she was pleased to have proved herself 
right, in spite of Sir Thomas's indignant disbelief. Will's 
answer was disappointing. 

" I won't ask you for your authority, because it can't 
be a very good one. This is the second time to-day 
that I have been accused of paying attention to Miss 
Perrott. I'm very glad to tell you that she herself 
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knows better. We are friends, and shall never be any- 
thing more. Will you kindly contradict any reports 
about us, whenever you hear them." 

Julia opened her eyes and stared. " Oh, of course !" 
she said. They were just approaching the front of the 
house. Sir Thomas and Matthew Lennard were standing 
together on the steps, and Julia began to walk very 
slowly ; she wished to collect herself, and not to part 
from her new acquaintance in this awkward way. The 
good-tempered and placable Will thought that after all 
there was something nice about her when she looked up 
at him and said a little more quietly than usual : " I 
was pleased for Clementina's sake, and I'm sorry to find 
there is nothing in it after alL You must forgive me 
for saying anything about it" 

" These reports will get abroad," said Will, amiably. 
" One never can imagine how." 

" Oh, I never trouble my head about them. Since I 
grew up, people have given me to everyone in the neigh- 
bourhood by turns. You will be the next, I expect. 
If you hear anything of that, pray nip it in the bud." 

" Certainly. And I hope you will do the same." 

The others came down to meet them. Matthew was 
in a hurry to be off, so the young men took leave of 
their hosts and walked away at once down the drive. 
Will looked back at Julia with a smile, to which she 
responded with a friendly flourish of her whip. 

"Well, my dear, what do you think of our new 
neighbour ?" said Sir Thomas. 

" A very jolly fellow," replied his daughter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ANTIGONE IN ENGLAND. 
"A momentary dream that thou art she." 

Will's visit to Selbridge Court did not seem at first to 
make much impression on his uncle's mind. But that 
evening, as they were sitting in the library after dinner, 
Mr. Lennard asked whether Sir Thomas had not one 
daughter. 

"Yes," said WilL "Miss Julia Kenneth. I sup- 
pose she is about twenty." 

"Good-looking?" 

" Tes, certainly. She has very fine black eyes," said 
Will, with a vivid recollection of them. 

"Black, are they? like her mother, perhaps. I 
only saw Lady Kenneth once, by accident, and then 
her voice was enough for me. But her daughter may 
very likely be more attractive, for there was a great deal 
that was pleasant in the family. Sir Thomas himself 
was an honest fellow, though quite uneducated. English 
squire to the back-bone." 

" There is something kind and jolly about him," said 
WilL 

" Young people are never ruled by reason in those 
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tilings, of course/' said Mr. Lennard, looking at his 
nephew with a slight smile. "But in this case, if 
you had not happened to make a fool of yourself, you 
might possibly have had a chance of being one of the 
largest landholders in this part of the country. And I 
should have thought that one pair of black eyes was as 
good as another." 

This was dreadful. If Will had not felt himself 
bound by his promise to Matthew, he certainly would 
have told his uncle the whole truth at once. As it was, 
he looked on the ground and held his peace. 

" Would that have been impossible under other cir- 
cumstances ?" said Mr. Lennard. 

" Yes, I think it would." 

" Very well. You need not look foolish. I do not 
wish you to change your mind. A gentleman can't do 
that sort of thing. I would have nothing to say to you 
if you disappointed expectations, even those of a milk- 
maid. What is the matter with you ? Have you been 
making love to a milkmaid — or to Miss Kenneth ?" 

Will began to feel angry, but conquered himself 
with an effort, and laughed. It was a forced laugh, for 
he had seldom disliked anything so much as this wilfully 
leaving his uncle under a wrong impression. He wished 
Matthew and his affairs anywhere else, and determined 
that he would speak to him strongly on the first oppor- 
tunity, and tell him that this kind of thing could not 
go on. 

"Don't be alarmed," he said. "I have not been 
making love to anybody. But I'm surprised at what 

p 
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you say, uncle Lennard. I thought you would never 
have anything to do with the Kenneths." 

" Nor would I personally. I hate formal reconcilia- 
tions, and all that nonsense. Our lives were fated to 
be separate, and separate they must be. I would not 
have it otherwise. But I know the thing was my own 
fault, and I have no feeling against them. As I tell 
you, I believe Sir Thomas to be a respectable old fellow. 
Tou might make many worse connections. But I need 
not prate on about impossibilities," said Mr. Lennard, 
taking up a book. "You are attracted in another 
quarter, and in any case there would be no attraction 
for you at Selbridge. That is enough. Let us have no 
more of it." 

Will wished for nothing better than this conclusion. 
He sat gazing at the one or two bees which buzzed in 
and out under the heavy curtains, at the dogs as they 
lay and sometimes shook their ears. Then he glanced 
at the squire's long graceful limbs as he leaned back in 
his chair, at the head stooped towards the book held in 
long slight fingers, the drooped delicate eyelids, the 
finely cut, obstinate mouth, with its faint lingering smile. 
Will thought of Esther Kenneth's faded beauty, and 
felt quite sad under the shadow of these two sacrificed 
lives. It was perhaps from having grown up without 
brothers or sisters, in the care and companionship of a 
mother and uncle who interested him, that Will was 
able to extend his sympathies to people over forty and 
fifty, even if they were alone in the world. 

The vexation and the sadness were not long in 
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passing away. Will had nothing morbid in his constitu- 
tion. He dismissed unpleasant thoughts with a cheer- 
ful self-assurance that all would come right some day, 
and set himself to consider what was to be done for 
Lennard's Lane. 

He paid it two visits during the next few days, and 
very much improved his acquaintance with James Archer, 
who was looking out for him. His arm was still in a 
sling, and he was beginning to find idleness monotonous, 
so that Mr. Thorpe's visit was a pleasant variety. They 
spent a long time in the quarry, talking to the men 
and watching the work. Will found with pleasure that 
he was an object of interest to them all, and met none 
of the sullen looks that had greeted his first appearance 
with young Perrott. They were ready to show him 
everything, and to answer any number of questions. 
They stopped their work to stare after him as he climbed 
among the rocks, and muttered gruff approval among 
themselves of his good looks and active movements. The 
lane itself was not so satisfactory; the dirty tumble-down 
houses, badly ventilated and badly drained, the slatternly 
women and unhealthy-looking children. Archer escorted 
Will down the narrow road, which was not more than a 
gutter. He looked about him and asked questions, and 
found things even worse than his first impressions of 
them. 

"It's enough to break anybody's heart," said the 
spokeswoman of the lane, a fat and dirty person with a 
very large family. 

"And you've a right to say so, Mrs. Penn," said 
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Archer. "But there's hope for us now. Mr. Thorpe 
means to take us in hand straight away." 

He looked up at Will, who was standing in Mrs. 
Penn's doorway, with all her wild-headed flock straggling 
and staring about his feet. 

" No ! do he ?" came a wondering chorus from various 
other inhabitants who were listening. 

" At any rate I will do what I can for you," said 
Will. He had an instinct that it might be foolish to 
commit himself thus, but a wild generosity rose up and 
conquered that selfish suggestion. "I have no power, 
you know. The property is my uncle's, not mine. But 
I will speak to him, and do my best. It won't be my 
fault if you are in these houses much longer." He 
walked back along the lane with Archer, through an 
audible murmur of " the sooner it's his the better." 

They turned into Archer's own house, which was a 
very small one of only two rooms, at the quarry end of 
the row. This was Will's second visit. He had already 
made acquaintance with the cleanest of kitchens, with 
the books, rather of a democratic and free-thinking turn, 
with the old black cat that sat purring and winking on 
the hearth. Archer was very intelligent, a superior 
fellow altogether, Will thought. He saw nothing of the 
firebrand in him, and wondered how Alfred Perrott 
himself would like to live in one of these houses. Great 
credit to Archer that he was able to feel for his fellow- 
workmen and their families. There certainly was no 
harm in a man's knowing what was due to himself and 
his fellow-creatures. 
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"I'm glad to see, sir," said Archer that afternoon, 
sitting down opposite to Will in his kitchen, " that you're 
not one of them as thinks that if the rich have fine 
houses to live in, the poor may burrow in any hole they 
can find. This ain't your notion of the right sort of 
dwellings for human beings. Is it now ?" 

" Certainly it is not," said Will " I have been think- 
ing that there might be some difficulty about a site for 
new houses. It would never do to build them up again 
in this unwholesome place. You can get neither air, 
nor light, nor drainage. Where could we find a situation 
that would do ?" 

" Yes sir, it is a difficulty," said Archer. " I expect 
that the very reason the houses were built along this 
gully, was because there was no other site on Mr. 
Lennard's ground near enough to the quarries. That's 
the only reason I can think of. It wets a good one for 
those who cared about nobody's interest but their own. 
But it would be nothing to Mr. Lennard to buy a bit of 
land — would it, sir ?" 

"I don't know," said Will. "Whereabouts? who 
does it belong to ?" 

"Well, you saw that road as cuts across near the 
other end of the lane ? Just the other side of that road 
there's a grass field, the Long Croft, they call it. It's 
Sir Thomas Kenneth's land. Lucas up at Mallam rents 
it, but it is more trouble than profit to him, such a dis- 
tance off. That's the site for you." 

" Oh ! that's the site, is it ?" said Will, thoughtfully. 
" I should like to look at it, but that must be some other 
day. I must go now. Good afternoon." 
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He jumped up and held out his hand to Archer with 
a frank friendliness that made the Eadical smile and 
colour with pleasure as he rather awkwardly gave his 
wasted left hand. " He's the right sort," he said to his 
mates that evening. " If they were all like him, I'd be 
a Tory. I tell you I would." 

If Will had been canvassing for an election, he 
would have done a very good day's work. 

He walked back cheerfully to Mallam through the 
fields and the wood. August had begun ; harvests were 
ripening, and apples reddening on the trees. The 
country seemed to improve as summer went on, to grow 
more warm, and smiling, and homelike. Will felt happy, 
like all amiable philanthropists at their first beginning, 
with a kindly glow of interest in his fellow-creatures 
and everything around him. He thought "the best way 
of opening serious operations would be to have a talk 
with Mr. Perrott. His uncle had referred him to the 
agent when he first spoke to him on the subject. 

So instead of going straight home, he went along the 
lane that skirted the Priory garden, and turned in at the 
gate. 

A pony-carriage was at the door, and a lad in Sir 
Thomas Kenneth's livery was standing at the pony's 
head. Will supposed that Miss Kenneth was calling 
there, but reflected that she would have nothing to do 
with Mr. Perrott or his study, and went on to the door 
accordingly. He was not prepared to find the hall full 
of people, sitting and standing here and there. They 
all turned their h§ads and looked at him as he came up 
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to the open door. Before anyone spoke, his eyes had 
travelled on to the object they had all been looking at a 
moment ago. The Antigone — his own picture — mounted 
on chairs in the background. Two packing-cases were 
lying open on the floor. Mademoiselle le Breton's copy 
of the marriage of St. Catherine was enthroned on 
another chair. Will took off his hat mechanically, and 
stood still in the doorway, gazing at Antigone without 
a word. His manner and his attitude seemed to strike 
the lookers-on. They kept silence, but only for a 
moment. Lotty burst into a fit of giggles, which 
staged Wffl from an absence of mind so very unusual 
with him. He looked round at her, half wonderingly, 
but still without speaking. 

"Yes: it's not a ghost," said Lotty, nodding. "It 
is your picture, just arrived from Paris. Ours is come 
too, you see." 

"Were they both addressed to you?" said Will to 
Mr. Perrott, who now came forward to meet him, looking 
rather in a fuss. 

" No, no, my dear sir, nothing of the kind. My man 
opened the wrong packing-case, entirely by mistake. I 
hope you will excuse it. The ladies were anxious to 
see the picture. Very beautiful indeed. I was just going 
to have it packed up again and forwarded to you." 

"Thank you. But how did it come here?" said 
Will. 

"The cart happened to be at the station, and my 
man brought them up together," said Mr. Perrott, rubbing 
his hands. " Quite a coincidence !" 
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"How do you do, Mr. Thorpe," said Mrs- Perrott, 
advancing from the background. 

" I beg your pardon," said Will, suddenly conscious 
that he had forgotten his manners. 

He shook hands silently with her and her daughters, 
and then with Julia Kenneth and her aunt. 

" So you bought that in Paris ?" said Julia. " Very 
well painted, I daresay, but a miserable subject. I 
should not like to live with such a picture as that in 
the room. Aunt Esther has just been telling us the 
story of it." 

"Do you see anything painful in the picture? I 

don't," said Will 

"More in the suggestion than in the thing itself," 
said Julia. " But I am not fond of tragedies." 

" Antigone herself is so beautiful," said Esther in a 
low voice. " One could look at her for ever." 

Will's eyes met hers with a sudden smile which 
showed her that she had said something very fortunate. 
No one saw the look but Tiny, standing quietly in a 
corner behind Esther's chair. " I remember seeing the 
picture in the Salon quite well. The French Academy, 
you know," said Mr. Perrott to Julia Kenneth. " But 
I did not know it was the one that our friend had 
bought Simonet is a clever artist. You saw a good 
deal of him, I think, Mr. Thorpe." 

" Yes," said Will, who had rejoiced in keeping his An- 
tigone a sacred secret from the Perrott family in Paris. 

" My goodness !" exclaimed Lotty, who for the last 
few moments had been standing in front of the picture. 
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" I have been racking my brains to find out who it was 
that Antigone reminded me of. Miss Dalbiac of course. 
The image of her." 

" I saw it directly," said Tiny, half to herself. 

" Well, so it is. A very happy discovery," said Mr. 
Perrott, but there was not much joy visible either in 
his face or in that of his wife. She went up to the 
picture for a closer inspection, and might have been 
heard mumbling something between her teeth about 
" heathen goddesses." 

" I hope you like your St. Catherine," said Will, feel- 
ing a sudden anxiety to change the subject. " I don't 
know much about it, but it seems to me that the little 
French lady has made a very successful copy." 

"So she has. Very creditable," said Mr. Perrott. 
" I shall want your advice as to hanging it. Oil paint- 
ings are generally suitable to a dining-room. We must 
try and find a good place." 

" Julia, I think it is getting rather late," said Miss 
Kenneth. 

" All right, Aunt Esther. In a moment. Charlotte 
promised to show me a beautiful white lily in the green- 
house." 

The two girls went out together. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Lotty never appeared to so little 
advantage as near Julia Kenneth, her model for all 
that was dashing off-hand, and fashionably fast. Poor 
Lotty was always finding some new point to study in 
her favourite's looks and manners, and Julia rather en- 
joyed the fun of being copied. 
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" Now for the lily," she said, laughing. " My dear 
Lotty, do you often have such ridiculous scenes in your 
house ? I thought that young fellow would have killed 
me. But I did not laugh, and you did, which was very 
rude of you." 

" I really could not help it," said Lotty. 

"The picture is evidently an object of worship. 
Whose portrait is Antigone ?" 

" Don't you remember my telling you about a young 
artist with a handsome old father who borrowed some 
money from papa ?" 

" Oh, is that it ? Well, I hope she is nice, if we are 
to have her for a neighbour." 

"Do you really think so ?" said Lotty very seriously. 

" It certainly looks like it," said Julia, shrugging her 
shoulders. 'Tmsorry. I hope Tiny won't break her heart." 

" Then he has behaved very disgracefully," said Lotty, 
flushing up. " After all our kindness to him ! But, do 
you know, I believe you are wrong. He was always 
running after Miss Dalbiac in Paris, to be sure. But if 
you saw her, you would understand. She is one of those 
transcendental, artistic people that get lots of admiration. 
But marrying them is a different thing." 

Julia did not choose to explain her very excellent 
grounds for doubting Tiny's success, but stopping short 
of that, she spoke as strongly as she could. 

" Then Tiny thinks she has no cause for jealousy of 
that picture. Very well, I hope she and you are right. 
But you will forgive me if I'm almost convinced that 
you are wrong." 
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" Well ! Time will show." 

" Don't be a goose, Lotty, and build houses on the 
sand. And I give you warning that I shall be friends 
with Mr. Thorpe, whatever he does. I'm sure he is not 
a flirt. As for Aunt Esther, she is over head and ears 
in love with him. But that is partly because he is his 
uncle's nephew. Is that the lily ? Stunning, indeed." 

But Lotty felt quite upset and angry, and could not 
be smoothed down by her friend's heartily expressed 
admiration of all the flowers in the green-house. 

The only person who felt triumphant that evening 
was Tiny, but she wisely refrained from showing any 
exultation, seeing that her sister was very cross. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



USA'S LETTER. 



" Vole, mon coeur, vole !" 

Chanson de Franchs-Comte. 

Afteb the visitors were gone, Will had his talk with 
Mr. Perrott about the lane. Mr. Perrott was benevolent, 
as usual, but did not enter very warmly into his young 
friend's schemes. 

"lam sorry to be obliged to say so," he observed, 
shaking his head, " especially as you are inclined to take 
an interest in them. But the quarrymen are a bad lot, 
men, women, and children ; the inhabitants of Lennard's 
Lane are very unsatisfactory." 

" And no wonder," said Will. " Perhaps you and I 
would be equally unsatisfactory, if we lived in pig-sties 
like those." 

" I hope not," said Mr. Perrott, smiling. " However, 
I have managed your uncle's estate all these years on 
the principle of helping the deserving." 

" But look here, Mr. Perrott," said Will, impatiently. 
" It can't be for the landlord's good that such houses as 
those should be allowed to stand. They are a disgrace 
to the estate. And I'm sure my uncle would not mind 
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spending the money if you talked to him about it in a 
business-like way." 

" It has not been my custom to recommend spending 
money uselessly," said Mr. Perrott, leaning back in his 
comfortable arm-chair. " He would be surprised at the 
change, and might credit me with interested motives — 
your uncle is an odd man. Wait a moment, my dear 
sir " — as Will was about to speak — " take my advice — 
it is that of a true friend. You find yourself in a very 
desirable position — and it is a gratification to me to 
think that I have done what little I could towards 
placing you there. Now if I were you I would let well 
alone. Your uncle has his old-fashioned prejudices, his 
peculiar fancies about money and property and so on. 
One of these days — you would not wish me to hope that 
it may be soon — you will have everything your own 
way. Then, if you please, build new cottages all over 
the estate. At present I should recommend you to say 
no more about it. You may be running your head into 
a pack of troubles." 

" I can't give up the notion so easily as that," said 
Will. "My uncle did not seem at all unwilling that 
something should be done when I talked to him the 
other day. I believe you do him injustice. He is a 
better man than most people think. I shall ask him to 
walk over to the lane with me and look at it himself." 

"Then I can only wish you success," said Mr. 
Perrott, rising as Will rose. "You do not misunder- 
stand me, I hope. You evidently are on better terms 
with your uncle than anyone else in the world, and can 
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afford to take no notice of his tittle peculiarities. I con- 
gratulate yon, and I trust that yon may never find your- 
self mistaken." 

" I want something more than congratulations/* said 
Will, as they shook hands. "I shall want plenty of 
help before I have done.* 9 

"With the squire's approval, you may count upon me 
for anything," said Mr. Perrott graciously. 

WQl had thought it better not to complicate matters 
at first by talking of Archer and the new site he proposed 
for the cottages. All that would arrange itself after- 
wards. He wondered, as he walked home, what change 
would take place in Mr. Perrotf s feelings towards him, 
when the vision of a rich son-in-law should fade into 
air. It would be as well to get on as fast as possible 
while that illusion still perhaps existed, though Will 
did not believe that the agent* s influence oyer his uncle 
was by any means so great as he pretended. 

Antigone arrived at Mallam House that evening — 
Will would have carried her there himself if he could — 
and was hung in her place in the library, from which 
the little last-century lady meekly descended to make 
room for her. 

"What's to be done with this, sir?" said old Jacob 
to his master. 

" Put it in the garret No," said Mr. Lennard, with 
a glance at the picture. " Hang it up over the chimney- 
piece in my room." 

The lady was carried off, muff and alL Will was 
too much occupied with his own picture to notice his 
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uncle's sudden change of purpose. " What do you think 
of it ?" he said, as they both stood before the Antigone. 

"I dislike modern pictures," said Mr. Lennard. 
Absurd pieces of scene-painting. But the colouring of 
this is not so bad as usual. The artist tells his story 
well I suppose you bought it because he was a friend 
of yours. It is alarming to think of the mass of bad 
art which is encouraged by friendship." 

" That was not my reason for buying it," said Will. 
" To tell you the truth, it was her face — the girl's face. 
Tou must admire that" 

" Must I ? Well, I do. The model would be worth 
seeing, if she exists." 

Will could not trust himself to answer. Again at 
that moment he would have liked to tell his uncle the 
whole truth. Mr. Lennard stood an instant longer 
looking at the picture, and then went out of the room. 

The next morning Will found a letter from Paris on 
the breakfast table. He did not open it then, but took 
it out afterwards among the great elm-trees, where none 
but the birds could see him, and there, at the foot of one 
of those old trunks, he lay down and pored upon his 
letter. 

" Dear Will : I suppose by this time you have your 
picture, and no doubt it will find itself very happy in 
your uncle's library. You need not think about getting 
it exhibited, for M. Simonet's fame is not likely to 
depend upon it. He is now busy on something much 
more beautiful, and certain to be very popular — Joan of 
Arc in prison. You see he is fond of heroines. You 
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do not seem very grateful to your uncle for Ms extreme 
kindness. My father is delighted, and says that his 
prophecy has come true, and that you will make a good 
squire. I hope you will, as that life seems to be your 
fate. I am going on slowly with my painting. Have 
you seen Mademoiselle le Breton's St. Catherine? I 
think it is wonderfully copied for such a young artist. 
My father has not been very well for some weeks, but 
he goes out as usual I seldom see any one but my 
fellow-students and my kindest friend, M. Simonet. 
Thank you for writing to me. — Yours very truly, 

" Lisa Dalbiac." 
Will read the letter twice through, and then buried 
his face in his hands, and wished with all his heart that 
he had never come to Mallam. She was sad, he was 
sure of it ; some trouble was weighing on her mind ; and 
he, who loved her better than his own life, could not be 
with her, could not even write to her openly. And how 
long was this to go on ! For some time Will was almost 
as frantic and unreasonable as he had been that day at 
the Petit Trianon. He even thought he must throw the 
whole thing up, leave Mallam and his uncle to take care 
of themselves, and rush back to Paris to get another 
answer from Lisa. A year ! how could he wait a year ! 
He felt now that a week was almost more than he could 
bear. Then he read the letter again, and this time was 
struck by its coldness. Certainly she did not write as 
if she cared for him. This was a very miserable thought, 
A - it gradually brought him round to his sober senses, 
esently called himself a cowardly fool, and begged 
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himself to remember that at this rate he would do 
nothing in the year, and so perhaps lose his chance for 
ever. 

Then at last he got up, and like many a silly lover 
before him, took out his knife and carved his lady's name 
on the bark of the tree that had sheltered all these 
agonies. 

"There, Lisa !" said Will. "You may think of me 
how you like, but I swear to you that I will get those 
cottages built, if I have to pay for them myself, and drag 
the bricks as well." 



Q 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
tint's evening walk. 

" Derriere chez mon pere 
II est un boifl taillis : 
Le rossignol y chante 
Et le jour et la nuit. 
II chante pour les filles 
Qui n'ont pas d'ami : 
II ne chante pas pour moi, 
•Pen ai un Dieu merci." 

La Vkndkb Peasant Song. 

But the days and weeks went by, and nothing was dona 
Will had no right to expect that he would be more for- 
tunate than the rest of the world, and would find a 
straight open road to walk along till he reached his 
object. He talked to his uncle, and Mr. Lennard listened, 
and said again, what he had said before, "Talk to 
Perrott." 

" Then you would not mind spending the money ? w 
said Will, anxious to bring him to a point. 

" Not if I am convinced that the thing is necessary." 

" The best way to convince yourself would be to go 
and see with your own eyes," Will suggested. 

"And have stones thrown at me? Thank you," 
said Mr. Lennard. 
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"I should be with you," said Will, and instantly 
repented of this false step. 

" Are you so popular already ? I am glad to hear it 
At that rate it does not much signify what I do or leave 
undone." 

"Will wanted to say something more, but his uncle 
walked away without listening, and it was difficult to 
approach the subject very soon again. 

There was no help to be got from Mr. Perrott, who 
went away to London on business about this time, and 
stayed a fortnight. So Will could only wait, and watch 
for a good opportunity of returning to the charge. 

As he went about the place, and met his neighbours 
as usual on Sundays and week-days, he perceived that 
other people's affairs did not go any more smoothly than 
his own. Little Clementina Perrott looked miserable ; 
pale, thin, and moping. Mrs. Perrott was more gloomy 
and grumpy, and Lotty more snappish, than he had ever 
seen them before. They both treated Tiny as if she was 
a naughty child, and the poor little thing seemed to have 
no spirit to defend herself. One day Will was moved 
to be extra civil to Tiny himself, and the result was a 
clearing up in the countenances of her mother and sister; 
but the object of his attentions seemed to be only dis- 
tressed and bothered by them, and escaped as soon as 
she could. 

Will left the house and went straight into the village 
to Matthew's lodgings. It was a brilliant August 
evening, and the children were playing in the street. A 
great waggon loaded with corn was slowly mounting the 
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hill to the farm-yard, rolling away from the glowing sun, 
which dazzled Will's eyes as he walked ont of the 
western gate of the churchyard. The waggoner touched 
his hat, and exchanged a word with the young squire on 
the beauty of the weather and the wheat-crop. Mrs. 
Nash was standing at her door, and drew back with a 
smile and a curtsey to let Will come in. 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Lennard's upstairs in his sitting-room." 

" Is he alone ?" said Will. 

" Alone ! bless you, sir, he always is. He leads a life 
as is that silent, and that moping ! You're the only 
gentleman as ever calls. Mr. Perrott don't come now 
as often as he used to." 

Will did not stay to gossip with Mrs. Nash, whom, 
nevertheless, he liked and respected for a sort of kindly 
faithfulness to Matthew, of which there were not many 
instances in the village. Her son Joe was another of 
Matthew's friends, and Mrs. Lucas at the inn was a 
third. Mary Kean, Mrs. Lucas's sister and Mrs. Perrott's 
maid, was supposed to be " walking with " Joe, so that 
there was quite a family clique which took a warm in- 
terest in Matthew's affairs. 

Will found his cousin sitting by the open window 
with a book in his hand. Matthew looked at his page, 
and put it down rather reluctantly, as if he grudged the 
waste of time. 

"Wen," he said, "have you done anything about 
your cottages ?" 

"I can't get much further just now," said WilL 
" Perrott comes back to-night. I shall make him attend 
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to it, and set to work in earnest. But I don't want to 
talk much more about it till it is in a fair way to be 
done. To-day I'm thinking of your affairs, not my own." 

" Much obliged to you," said Matthew, looking at his 
book. 

" Do you know, Mat, you are confoundedly like my 
uncle, especially when you tiy being sarcastic." 

" You ought to like me all the better for that." 

" I don't, though. But you attacked me on a certain 
subject one day, and now I am going to attack you. I 
suppose you know better than any one why it is that 
Miss Perrott looks so pale, and thin, and miserable, as 
if .all the pleasure was gone out of life. I suppose you 
often see her, and you quite understand each other, — but 
I'm quite sony to see her looking so bad." 

" See her ! I never see her, except in church on Sun- 
days, and then I hardly dare look at her. I never go to 
the house now. They have shown me pretty plainly 
that I am not welcome. The servant said ' not at home ' 
one day, when I know she was in." 

" Do you think that was her doing ?" 

" No ; of course not." 

" Well, I don't know whose fault it is, but if ever a 
girl looked miserable, she does. When she speaks, she 
is on the edge of crying. It is no business of mine ; you 
and she no doubt understand each other." 

" I don't know, I'm sure," said Matthew. " There is 
nothing settled. I have been waiting to see how things 
turned out. I thought I might get a better curacy 
somewhere." 
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" Do yon mean to say that you are not engaged ?" 

"No." 

" Well — forgive me — but do you think it is right to 
leave that girl to be plagued and persecuted by her Tela- 
tdves, without even giving her something definite to look 
forward to. I am sure they persecute her — that mother 
and sister of hers. It is very uncomfortable for me too. 
If your affairs were all straight and above-board I should 
be extremely thankful If it had been only for myself^ 
though, I should never have spoken to you like this. 
But I tell you plainly, I don't think you are behaving 
well to Miss Perrott" 

Matthew looked flushed and vexed, but not angry. 

"And if we were engaged" — he said. "Would not 
they persecute her ten times more ? They would never 
let her rest till she gave me up." 

" And you don't think yourself worth the persecution. 
You think it would end in her giving you up ?" said 
Will " I don't. I have a better opinion of Miss Tiny. 
But all I want you to see is, that by going on like this 
you are keeping her in a false position. That is, if she 
cares about you. You know best." 

Tiny herLf, that evening, felt very angry ^ WilL 
She could not think why he would persist in talking to 
her, why he came all across the room to put down her 
teacup, why he stood beside her and showed her all sorts 
of attention, which she was quite sure meant nothing. 
A meaning glance from Lotty had been the last straw, 
which made her jump up and leave the room suddenly. 
She heard him go away soon after, and then her mother 
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came to her room, and found her standing by the 
window, twisting the blind tassel between her fingers. 
Mrs. Perrott sat down, for the journey upstairs always 
took away her breath, and for a moment looked at her 
daughter silently. 

" How ever I came to have a child like you," she 
said, not ill-humouredly, "is a puzzle to me. The 
shyest, silliest little goose, that runs away if any one so 
much as looks at her. Lotty and I have been saying 
that we hope you're satisfied now. You'll believe us 
another time. You don't expect to see anything much 
plainer than that." 

" What do you mean, mamma ?" said Tiny. 

" What do I mean ! Good gracious, don't tiy to make 
yourself out more innocent than you are. Of course, 
there are none so blind as those who won't see. But I 
should have thought Mr. Thorpe's intentions were 
visible enough even for you." 

" Oh, mamma ! " 

"Yes; and please to remember that I'll have no 



nonsense." 



" I don't know what he means, I'm sure, and I wish 
he would not come here at all," said Tiny rather tearfully. 
" If he is not engaged to Miss Dalbiac, he means to be. 
I am quite certain of it." 

" How do you know ?" 

" I do know. I saw him look at Miss Kenneth, when 
she said how beautiful Antigone was. Don't be angry 
with me, mamma." Mrs. Perrott did not speak for a 
minute or two. 
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" Look here, Clementina," she said at last. " If what 
you say is true, Mr. Thorpe shall be sorry for it. But 
here is a word of warning for you. Til speak plain 
English, so that you can't misunderstand me. If he 
asks you to marry him, you will say, yes. I'll have no 
nonsense. I consider that you have had a providential 
escape from making a beggar, and if a good chance 
offers itself, you won't let it slip." 

When her mother was gone, Tiny stood still for some 
minutes at the window, gazing out at the still trees and 
the glowing distance, wondering if there was any girl in 
all the world so unhappy as herself. It was dreadful 
to be so lonely, to have no one to whom she could tell 
her troubles, even if they were definite enough to be 
put into words. She remembered another day earlier 
in the summer, when she had gone out alone to cry 
under the holly-bush, and when a benevolent fairy had 
come and dried. her tears, and done her so much good for 
the time. But things seemed to be getting more and 
more hopeless, more and more involved and miserable. 

Presently she stole quietly downstairs and went out, 
seeing no one as she wandered down the garden and 
among the trees at its further end. At first this grove 
was very trim and neat, but lower down it grew thicker 
and wilder, and was quite a closely-grown copse where 
it bordered on the lane. There were thick oak trees, 
and silver birches standing up like ghosts among the 
shadows. There was a narrow path, with a bench, run- 
ning through the wood to a gate opening on the lane. 
Here one might sit and listen to wonderful bird concerts 
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in the spring and early summer. But now it was all 
silent, and a little later would be very dark and lonely, 
when the yellow evening glow that now filled all the 
air had faded into twilight. 

As Tiny wandered slowly on, dragging her dress on 
the mossy path, she was startled by hearing the gate 
open with a sudden click. It was only a few yards from 
her, but hidden by the windings of the wood. She 
stopped short, and was turning round to run away, when 
a black figure suddenly appeared, coming hastily towards 
her. Was it a dream that Matthew was holding her 
hands! and that, with an eager passionate look and 
manner, he was saying, in hurried tones, that grew 
gentler as he went on : "I cannot bear this any longer. 
We can't do without each other. Will you belong tp 
me, my dear little Tiny ? Don't you know how I love 
you ?" Tiny, imprudent girl, of course gave in at once. 

" Oh, yes, yes !" she whispered, without any consider- 
ation whatever. It was impossible not to be carried 
away by the great wave of happiness that swept over 
her. 

But after they had walked five or six times up and 
down the wood-path, Matthew's own words reminded 
her that there was some trouble left in the world. 

"I wonder what good fairy brought you into the 
copse this evening ! I had a dim hope of finding you 
in the garden : that was why I came this way." 

" Oh, I came out, I don't know why," said Tiny. " I 
remember. I was rather unhappy, and couldn't stay in 
the house. I wanted to be by myself." 
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"Poor child! and somebody came. What a dis- 
appointment! But you are not to be unhappy any 
more, mind that." 

" No. They may do what they like. They will be 
very angry, you know," said Tiny gravely. 

"I have had my troubles as well as you," said 
Matthew. " I was jealous of my cousin, till he set me 
right. And I was not sure that you cared for me enough 
to hold on through everything. For remember what 
you are doing, Tiny. You have engaged yourself to a 
curate without a penny. We shall barely be able to 
live. I can't give you any of the comforts and luxuries 
that you have been accustomed to." 

" I don't care," murmured Tiny, shaking her head. 

"Well, my prospects may brighten, though I don't 
much expect they will. But you will keep your word, 
and not mind anything people say ?" 

" How could I mind ?" said Tiny, with tears in her 
eyes. 

" Dear little girl ! I might have known how faith- 
ful and sweet she was. What is that horrid noise? 
The dinner-bell ! Must you go ?" 

" Oh, I must. They will be looking for me." 

"Very well. Don't tell any one, unless you like. 
I'll come and break the news." 

When Tiny had wished her lover good-bye, she 

walked back to the house in a dizzy whirl of wonder 

and incredulous happiness. Matthew had cared for her 

all the time, and she need not have made herself so 

happy with all those doubts and fears and uncer- 
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tainties. And how charming he was ! She did not feel 
the least afraid of him now, as she used often to feel 
when he looked grave and stern, and spoke satirically 
or reproachfully. Certainly there never was any one so 
much to be admired. The wonder was that he could 
possibly care for a foolish girl like her, that he could 
not do without her, as he said. " Happy little maiden 
she ! " 

Mr. Perrott had just arrived from London, and at 
dinner he and Alfred were full of business talk, which 
did not interest his wife and daughters much. They 
listened, however, when he said rather gravely that he 
had had some talk with a certain English lawyer living 
in Paris who had undertaken to look after some little 
money affairs of his there. 

"He gives a bad account of our friend Colonel 
Dalbiac," said Mr. Perrott. "He says he has lost a 
great deal of money lately on the turf, and his creditors 
are beginning to feel uneasy. There are a good many 
of them. I fancy his Paris credit was getting rather 
exhausted when he applied to me. I was weak and 
foolish. I took a fancy to the old gentleman, and was 
not unwilling to accommodate him. But in those cases 
the truest kindness is sometimes to say, no." 

"How much did you lend. him, papa?" said Lotty, 
opening her eyes. 

" Five hundred pounds for three months. He was 
quite sure of being able to pay it punctually, and it is 
due to-morrow. I should be sorry to press him at all 
for the money," said Mr. Perrott indulgently, " both for 
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his own sake and for our mutual friend Thorpe's. But 
of course a man's first duty is to his own family. Very 
unfortunate for poor Miss Dalbiac. What are you 
looking so lively about, Tiny, my dear V 9 

"If Miss Dalbiac marries Mr. Thorpe,. it will not 
matter much to her," said Tiny, feeling that sudden 
desperate courage which sometimes comes to timid 
people, and carries them over the most breakneck fence 
by an impulse stronger than themselves. 

"Don't be so affected," said Mrs. Perrott sharply. 
"We know very well how Mr. Thorpe went on this 
afternoon — Don't we, Lotty ? You had better hold your 
tongue if you can't talk sensibly. Miss Dalbiac would 
not thank you to be always dragging her name in." 

" If she likes him, I hope she will be as happy as I 
-.- said ^ n«.d*g £ iead **. JZ*H 
round at her astonished family. " I should like to tell 
you all at once, — I am engaged to Mr. Matthew." She 
had effectually silenced them all for the moment. Her 
mother was the first to speak. 

" May I ask, Miss, how long you have been engaged ?" 

" It was only this evening," said Tiny, beginning 
to falter a little. " He is coming to speak to papa." 

" Ah ! I'll speak to him. He shall have a piece of 
my mind if that is what he wants," said Mr. Perrott. 
" Send him to me in the study, when he comes. I shall 
have much pleasure in settling his business for him — 
impertinent jackanapes !" 

The young people were all silent. There was some- 
thing awful in the redness of Mr. and Mrs. Perrottfs 
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faces, in the deep bitter indignation of their voices. 
Before these two great angry people Tiny seemed to 
shrink into a little white shadow, and the younger and 
shriller wrath of Alfred and Lotty became insignificant. 
Tiny escaped from it all for the time by going to 
her room immediately after dinner, and locking the door. 
It must be confessed that she cried herself to sleep, but 
these were sweet and happy tears in comparison with 
those which had wetted her pillow for so many night, 
past. She felt herself no longer alone, no longer in a 
false position. She could bear anything for Matthew 
now. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

REVELATIONS. 

' 'Tis she, and here, 
Lo ! I unclothe and clear 
My wishes' cloudy character. " 



R. Grashaw. 



Mr. Perrott walked across the park to Mallam House 
about twelve the next day, and sat with the squire in 
the library, talking stocks and shares. He was grave 
and abstracted, and unlike himself, but Mr. Lennard, 
lounging rather sleepily in his chair, did not appear to 
notice this. 

"Has my nephew been talking to you about new 
houses for the quarrymen ?" he said, when Mr. Perrott's 
subject seemed to be exhausted. 

"Well, yes, he has. Apparently he has set his 
heart on doing something for them. I wish they were 
a more deserving set of people. What would you like 
me to do?" 

" I don't myself care to do anything. Those things 
don't interest me. But if he is bent on being philan- 
thropic, perhaps he had better learn his mistake by 
experience. Young people may as well have their own 
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way while they care for it. Make inquiries, will yon ? 
and tell me what you think about it" 

" Very well," said Mr. Perrott, looking on the ground, 
and playing a tune with his fingers on the tablecloth. 

" It will not affect the future value of the estate — 
improve it, if anything," said Mr. Lennard. " You, of 
course, think of that even more than I do. Is that 
little affair going on to your mind ?" 

"As you ask me the question," said Mr. Perrott, 
glancing up with a nervousness which was quite new to 
him, " I must confess that we are in some trouble in 
our family. Things seem inclined to go quite contrary 
to our expectations and desires. I came home last night 
— you will imagine the shock — to find my daughter 
entangled in an engagement with Matthew Lennard. I 
am speaking very mildly when I say that we are all 
astonished." 

" Your other daughter, you mean." 

" No, sir, I do not. Clementina, my eldest daughter." 

" She must be a very fickle young lady," said Mr. 
Lennard, smiling. "A peculiar taste, too, to prefer 
Matthew to Will. What is to be done for Will ?" 

" You think, then, that Mr. Thorpe was attached to 
my daughter?" said Mr. Perrott lugubriously. 

" You told me so yourself. And the young fellow 
confessed as much when I taxed him with it. Poor lad ! 
The family disease of blighted affections won't even 
spare him. Miss Clementina must be something of a 
Helen. Matthew always was a fooL" 

" Not such a fool for once, if you will excuse my say- 
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ing so. But I think his conduct has been scarcely 
gentleman-like. I felt obliged to tell him so when he 
came to my house this morning. I also told him that 
he must think no more of my daughter. With his 
present position and prospects I could not possibly 
consent to such a match for her. And it really was the 
case with Mr. Thorpe ?" 

" Blighted affections all round, it seems. The case — 
why, you yourself spoke as if you were sure of it. I 
made no doubt of it, and Will was decidedly conscious." 

" Certainly his attentions to Clementina have been 
most marked from the beginning. We all esteemed him 
so highly. It is a serious disappointment." 

" Naturally," said Mr. Lennard. 

He got up and walked out of the window. A shrill 
whistle, several times repeated, produced Will and the 
two black retrievers from some distant part of the 
grounds. The young man was puzzled by his uncle's 
going to meet him, laying his hands on his shoulders, 
and looting hard into his face. Not much sign of blight 
in that clear pleasant countenance. 

" Perrott is in there," said Mr. Lennard. " He .has 
some news for you. You have been making a fool of 
yourself, and the sooner you know it the better. Come 
along." 

"What's the matter?" said Will, his thoughts going 
at once to the lane and his friends there. Archer or 
some of them must have got into a scrape. 

" Here is the victim," said Mr. Lennard, as he and 
his nephew walked into the library, arm-in-arm. Mr. 
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Perrott sat still and looked at them standing together. 
" Tell him, Perrott," said the squire, impatiently. 

" Good morning, Mr. Thorpe," said the agent, hastily 
getting up. " I hope you are well My dear sir, your 
kind attentions to my daughter have not escaped me. 
They have afforded me and mine the deepest gratifica- 
tion. I do not think," said Mr. Perrott, his voice be- 
ginning to tremble, " that I ever had such a trying task 
as this. I am obliged to tell you that they are not 
appreciated by the object of them, who has an extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable preference for your cousin. 
There is no engagement, the affair cannot be anything 
but transient " — Mr. Perrott stopped short, for Will was 
actually smiling. 

" Can't it ?" he said. " I'm sorry to hear that." 

"Talk of Spartans!" exclaimed Mr. Lennard, with- 
drawing his hand from his nephew's arm, and looking at 
him with an amused astonishment. 

"I'm glad you are both here together," said Will, 
" for now I can explain myself. I admire your daughter 
very much, Mr. Perrott, but I think she and I under- 
stand each other. If I have been specially attentive to 
her — I don't know that I have — it was because I thought 
she hardly received enough consideration at home. As 
to anything further, my cousin took me into his confi- 
dence several weeks ago, and I was glad to feel quite 
sure that Miss Perrott herself could not misunderstand 
me, whatever other people might do." 

" Then you meant nothing, sir, all the time ! In fact, 
you have been acting as a blind for your cousin. Do 

R 
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you call that gentlemanly conduct, may I ask?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Perrott, reddening. 

" I don't know what you mean by acting as a blind," 
said WilL " I have done nothing at alL I have simply 
held my tongue, as Matthew asked me. And I must 
say that a great deal of the attention, as you call it, 
exists only in your imagination." 

Mr. Perrott snatched up his hat. The poor man was 
thoroughly upset and disturbed. He had not meant to 
be anything but civil to the heir of Mallam, but had 
been carried out of himself by hearing "Will so quietly 
disclaim all intentions with regard to Tiny. 

" Wait a moment, Perrott," said Mr. Lennard, who 
had been standing by in silence. " We want a little 
more clearing up. You remember a conversation, Will, 
between you and myself, in which I told you that you 
were too young to marry ?" 

" Yes." 

" I then mentioned to you some hints that Mr. Perrott 
had given me. You seemed fully to understand what he 
and I were driving at. But I suppose you did not. 
You may as well explain yourself." 

It was Will's turn to redden, but he saw that the 
time was come to make a clean breast of it to his uncle 
and Mr. Perrott, and everybody else whom it might 
concern. 

"I completely misunderstood you, uncle Lennard," 
he said. " I thought Mr. Perrott must have been refer- 
ring to somebody else. I did not know what he really 
meant till Matthew made it clear to me. He was 
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jealous of me, poor fellow, but I soon put hi™ 
straight." 

" Then why did you leave me under a false impres- 
sion ?" said his uncle. 

" Because he asked me to leave things as they were, 
and to say nothing, till he saw his way to settling his 
own affairs. It was no wish of mine to be silent, but I 
thought I was bound to him. There's little enough I 
can do for him." 

" You were wrong," said Mr. Lennard. " You had no 
business to concern yourself with him or his doings. 
Do the right thing yourself, and leave other people 
alone. But who is the mysterious lady? You are 
supposed to know, Perrott. Perhaps you will save this 
gentleman the trouble of telling me." 

Mr. Perrott shrugged his shoulders and began, " I can 
only imagine " — but Will interrupted him. 

" Thank you. I prefer telling my uncle myself. It 
is Miss Dalbiac, the daughter of Colonel Dalbiac. I 
hope she will some day consent to be my wife. She is 
at present living in Paris, where Mr. and Mrs. Perrott 
made acquaintance with her and her father." 

" You are engaged to this lady ?" 

" No, not yet. I was not to have a positive answer 
for a year," said Will, half turning away. 

He could not help raising his eyes for an instant 
towards Antigone as she bent over her dead brother, 
unmoved by the breath of human passion in the world 
beneath her. Mr. Perrott stood frowning and hesitating. 
Mr. Lennard sat down and began playing with his dogs. 
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its likeness to somebody who was a good deal to me then. 
A dead fancy — what nonsensical things our lives are. 
There is yours, you see, in the same place." 

" And there she shall stay, as far as I am concerned," 
said Will. " Other people's mistakes are nothing to her 
or to me. Forgive me, uncle Lennard." 

" Yes. You are perfectly right. Leave her where 
she is." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

DIAMONDS. 

" And one small jewel most I prize — 
The darling gaud of all of them."— 

Lord Houghton. 

One day early in September a small, dark Englishman, 
smartly dressed, was walking along the Paris streets. 
He looked about him with quick eyes which nothing 
escaped ; nothing, at least, that the eyes of such a mind 
were capable of seeing. He at last came into a street of 
tall quiet-looking houses, not very far from the Louvre, 
made inquiries of the concierge at one of them, ran up 
a great many stairs, and presently found himself face to 
face with a lively old Frenchwoman, who stood at her 
door with a rather antagonistic air, and informed him 
that M. le Colonel Dalbiac was not in. 

" He has this moment come in and gone out again, 
Monsieur," said she. " And Mademoiselle — well, she is 
in the house, but not in her own apartment. She is 
visiting a sick friend, who has been taken suddenly 
worse." 

" Will you give Mademoiselle my card, then. I will 
do myself the honour of calling again." 
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" Certainly, Monsieur." 

Martine looked at the card — " Mr. Alfred Perrott," 
and became more friendly. 

"I remember Monsieur's family," she said. "Ah! he 
perhaps brings news of Monsieur Thorpe ?" 

" Yes. I live close to him," said Alfred, nodding. 
" Do you think Mademoiselle will stay long with her 
friend ? I might perhaps wait for her." 

" Well " — hesitated Martine — " she has not so many 
friends, poor angel, that one should send them away. 
Walk in then, Monsieur." 

Alfred followed her across the little vestibule, along 
the dining-room, into the salon, bright and charming as 
ever. Martine gave him a chair, laid the card on the 
table, and went away. 

Alfred stood in the middle of the room and looked 
round. There were drawing materials on a small 
table, the piano was open, music and paper-covered 
French books were lying about. A black hat with 
a long drooping feather was on another table, and 
beside it a leather-covered box stood open. The 
visitor's curious eyes were instantly caught by this 
box and its contents. It was a small, old-fashioned 
dressing-case, with trays for jewellery, lined with pearl- 
coloured satin. One of these trays had been taken out, 
and lay beside the box ; the next was exposed to view, 
and in both these lay diamond ornaments. A necklace, 
a brooch, earrings, bracelet-clasps, and several rings, 
with a beautiful heart-shaped pendant. All these lay 
before Alfred's eyes, and he stood staring at them. And 
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it was not very strange that he should say to himself — 
" These are people who can't pay their debts." 

After about five minutes he heard a low voice talk- 
ing outside the door. Martine was evidently being re- 
proved for letting any one in. "And no wonder," 
thought Alfred, as he moved away as far as possible from 
the diamonds, and stood looking out of the window. 
The door opened, and Lisa Dalbiac came in. 

For distinction without riches Alfred Perrott had a 
special and profound contempt. Still he quite wished 
to be civil to Miss Dalbiac, and was even ready to 
patronise her, and to be good-natured and generous as far 
as he could. He thought she was probably stuck up and 
airified, and so had managed to impress his poor dear 
relations with a great idea of her importance. Will 
Thorpe, too, was just the fellow to be taken in. 

But even at the instant of turning round and making 
his bow these convictions wavered a little. Any one like 
this was quite outside his experience, and never likely to 
be dreamt of in to philosophy. The pale, clear, delicate 
face and sadly-speaking eyes, the grace and refinement of 
every fold in the old black gown, the look that with all 
its gentle gravity seemed, as poor Will said once, " to 
take away one's sense ; " even Alfred Perrott was not 
quite such a lump of clay as not to feel these a 
little. 

" I do not think I have the pleasure of knowing you," 
said Lisa, doubtfully regarding her visitor. 

"Xo, Miss Dalbiac. I happened to be in Paris — 
my father wished me to call. My name is Perrott." 
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" Oh — yes. I am very happy to see you," said Lisa, 
smiling, and holding out her hand. " Your father and 
mother, and your sisters, I hope they are all well." 

" I left them well, thank you." 

Lisa walked up to the table where the jewellery was 
spread out, and began putting it quietly into its box 
again. 

"You must think me very careless," she said, "to 
have left my things about like this. But I was called 
suddenly to see a friend of mine, the sister of the artist 
who copied the Correggio for your father. They are 
living in this house now, and she is very ill. I left 
our good Martine in charge, and quite intended to be 
back in a few minutes." 

" She ought not to have let any one in," said Alfred. 
" But I suppose she felt confidence in 'me. That box 
would be worth running away with." 

" I am afraid you must not take it as a personal 
compliment, for she did not know the things were here. 
Do you like to look at them ? They are very old : 
some of them were my mother's, and some my grand- 
mother's." 

At this invitation Alfred came near, and stood at 
half a yard's distance. His sharp black eyes seemed to 
be counting the diamonds as they looked at them. 

" Very handsome," he said. " You have a good deal 
more than a thousand pounds' worth in that box, I 
should say. Any London jeweller would give you two 
hundred and fifty for those earrings." 

" I shall remember that, when I want to sell them," 
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said Lisa, as she was putting the things back, Alfred still 
standing by. She started and stopped suddenly. Then 
she looked round at him with a face that seemed to 
have become in a moment haggard and old. " No one 
has been here since I went out, besides you ?" 

"Not since I came," said Alfred. "But when I 
arrived your old servant told me that Colonel Dalbiac 
had just been in, and gone out again. Surely you don't 
miss anything ?" 

" It does not matter," said Lisa. She closed the box, 
sat down, and leaned back for a moment silently. " And 
are you really come straight from Mallam?" she said, 
rousing herself. 

" Yes, I arrived yesterday. It is astonishing to see 
how many English there are in the streets." 

"Oh yes. In these months, you know, we call it 
' Paris des Strangers/ Everyone here now is either English 
or American. I generally paint at the Louvre, but I 
am giving myself a little holiday, because some of them 
are not very pleasant. They come in such crowds, and 
make such extraordinary remarks." 

" A set of cads," observed Alfred contemptuously. 

" You live near Mr. Thorpe ? Do you see anything 
of him?" 

"I see him constantly. My father and I manage 
Mr. Lennard's estates, so of course we are very much 
interested in Mr. Thorpe. It was wonderful how he 
contrived to get round the squire." 

" By nothing underhand, I am quite sure." 

" Of course not. But Mr. Lennard is very peculiar, 
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as you may have heard, and generally likes nobody. 
Thorpe has made a conquest of him, however. He can 
do pretty much as he pleases." 

And what does he do V 

Well, down at Mallam there is nothing to do, except 
to amuse yourself as best yon can. Just now there is 
the shooting. He has some notion in his head about 
new cottages that he wants to get built. But from what 
I heard last, that notion is likely to remain in the clouds." 
" Does Mr. Lennard disapprove of it ?" 
" I believe he gave his consent, in his peculiar way, 
and said Thorpe might do as he pleased. But when 
they came to look into the plan, there were all sorts of 
difficulties. Xo site near enough to the quarries, where 
these houses are. Mr. Lennard would have had to buy 
a bit of ground from Sir Thomas Kenneth, and of course 
that was impossible. So the whole thing has gone into 
smoke. I always thought it would." 

But why was it impossible to buy the ground ?" 

Ah, those are the politics of our neighbourhood, 
Miss Dalbiac, which of course you don't understand. 
Family quarrels and so forth. Mr. Lennard could not 
put himself under an obligation to Sir Thomas, if all 
our lives depended on it. But fortunately they don't." 
" But I suppose Mr. Thorpe has some good reason 
for wishing to get these houses built ?" 

" Well, the present ones are not so healthy or com- 
fortable as they might be. But I assure you they are 
palaces compared with the hovels that the lower orders 
are contented to live in in some parts of England. 
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And those quarrymen are a terrible set — ungrateful, sulky, 
sour-tempered rascals. Mr. Thorpe could hardly have 
chosen a worse lot of fellows to play philanthropist on." 

" Philanthropist !" repeated Lisa, half to herself, and 
smiling. 

It was an odd description of her idle, boyish friend. 

She looked distraite and tired, and Alfred presently 
got up to go. " Perhaps you could give me some idea 
when I should be likely to find Colonel Dalbiac in," he 
said. " I wanted to see him on some business of my 
fathers." 

" In the morning — he does not often go out early," 
said Lisa. "I wonder if you would mind telling me 
what the business is." 

She looked at him earnestly and anxiously. " Per- 
haps I was a fool," Alfred confessed afterwards, " but as 
for refusing that poor young lady anything, when she 
looked at one like that — it was impossible." 

" You have some notion of it already, Miss Dalbiac, 
I daresay," he said. " A little money transaction between 
the Colonel and my father. I have the Colonel's pro- 
missory-note here for £500, which he borrowed of my 
father for three months. The time expired on the 25th 
of August." 

Lisa turned if possible a little paler. "Yes," she 
said, almost inaudibly. 

" One must be business-like in these matters, you see," 
said Alfred, rubbing his hands. " My father would renew 
the loan with pleasure for another three months, but for 
that he must have a bill signed by some friend of 
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Colonel Dalbiac's as security. These things are Greek 
to you, I daresay; I would not have mentioned it, if you 
had not asked me. But pray don't distress yourself. 
It's nothing between friends. Why, there's Thorpe. 
He would sign it in a moment," — " if you asked him," 
Alfred was going to add, but his good genius, and a 
glance at Lisa, checked the words upon his lips. 

"Does he know anything about it? I hope not. 
I hope he never will. Certainly he shall not be asked," 
she said hastily. 

" We have never mentioned it to him," said Alfred. 
"Well, I won't intrude upon you any longer now. 
When may I have the pleasure of calling again ?" 

" Will you leave me your address," said Lisa, " and 
my father shall let you know when he will be at home. 
Or perhaps he may call upon you himself." 

Alfred wrote his hotel on the card, and then took 
his leave. He would have liked to say something good- 
natured and consoling, but there was something in Miss 
Dalbiac's manner, in her slightly-drawn forehead and 
cold stiff fingers, which warned him that the best thing 
he could do was to walk quietly away. 

Lisa sat down and leaned her head on her hands. 
Five hundred pounds ! It seemed a great sum to her, 
knowing what a long way one hundred went in their 
simple foreign life. It must be paid. Surely her father 
must intend to pay it ; his pride could not allow him 
to remain in debt to Mr. Perrott, who evidently had 
doubts about the safety of his money. And if he could 
not pay it, where was he to find the friend who would 
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be security for him! Any one but Will. "No, my 
friend : if we must be drowned, you at least shall not 
be dragged down with us." The thought of Will 
brought the recollection of another trouble, which had 
been overshadowed for the moment by Alfred's business. 

" What am I to do ?" said Lisa despairingly. 

She unlocked her dressing-case again, and looked 
over the trinkets, in the vain hope that she had been 
mistaken. No, it was too certain. Will's ring was 
gone ; and she must wait patiently till her father came 
in to know its fate. 

She did not go out that afternoon, but dressed for 
dinner as usual, and when the colonel came whistling 
musically through the salle-&-nianger, where Martine 
was laying her spotless cloth, into the sunset-lighted 
salon, he found his daughter sitting with some work in 
her hands, graceful and picturesque, as usual, with her 
frills of delicate old lace, and rows of Venetian beads, 
and the smile that never failed to greet his return. 

"Well," he said, "how did you find the little Le 
Breton? I happened to come in for a moment, and 
heard from Martine where you were." • 

"She is very ill, poor child," said Lisa. "But 
V^vette says she has rallied from as bad an attack be- 
fore, so I hope for the best." 

" That is right. You are always hopeful. The mere 
sight of you must have done her good," said the colonel 
amiably. "Now I have a confession to make, but I 
don't think I am before a severe judge. You remember 
my asking you at breakfast about those diamonds. We 
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agreed that they were heir-looms, and ought not to be 
touched this side of the last extremity. Still you 
thought there were one or two rings and small things of 
your grandmother's that you would not mind parting 
with, if I was at any time in great want of ready 
money. You remember, my dear ?" 

" Yes, very well," said Lisa, with her face bent over 
her work. " I was looking them over this afternoon, to 
see what I thought could best be spared." 

" Exactly. And the message came from Madame Le 
Breton, and you were imprudent enough to hurry away, 
leaving your valuables scattered all over that table. 
Only think what might have happened, mademoiselle, 
if any one but me had by chance come in." 

" I think something happened sis it was, papa," said 
Lisa, smiling slightly and very sadly. 

" You missed it ! I wondered if you would, in your 
embarras de richesses, for really many a countess would 
be thankful for such diamonds. Now you must listen 
to my story, and take my excuses, with your usual 
sweetness. They actually began dunning me at Laporte's 
caf6. If it had been at any other place in Paris I should 
have let them wait, and gone elsewhere in the meantime. 
But Laporte's suits me so exactly, and is so convenient 
to me in every way — indispensable, in fact. I saw that 
if I wished for a quiet life there was nothing for it but 
to pay the bill at once. I came home with no other 
purpose than to consult you. Finding you out, and not 
wishing to be delayed all the afternoon, I glanced over 
the diamonds and took a ring — nothing at all particular. 
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I was not familiar with it It may have been your dear 
mother's — if so, she never wore it But then, you know, 
if there was anything she hated, it was ' heavily-jewelled 
hands/ as the novelists call them. A pretty little ring, 
too, and one that she might have worn without any 
ostentation." 

" What have you done with it ?" said Lisa, with some 
slight agitation in her voice. 

" Is it possible that you cared about it ? If I had 
known that — if I had ever seen you wear it, of course I 
should never have touched it. Well, I took it to 
Gerard in the Bue du Bac, and he gave me six hundred 
and twenty-five francs for it. The exact amount of my 
bill at Laporte's." 

Lady Elizabeth Dalbiac, Lisa's mother, had died when 
her children were quite young. But Lisa well remem- 
bered being held tight by two long thin hands, while 
eyes full of anxiety and suffering gazed into hers, and a 
low voice said to her, " Never forget what I tell you, my 
child. Always be good to your father." 

Did the mother know what a hard command she was 
laying on the little Lisa, who from that day to this had 
obeyed it so well ? 

"I am glad that bill is paid," she said, after a 
moment's pause, during which Colonel Dalbiac looked 
at her with elevated eyebrows. " But I wish it had been 
by any other means. That ring — well, it was my fault, 
I ought not to have left the things there. Papa, do you 
think there is any possible means of getting the ring 
back?" 

s 
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"Are you seized with a sudden passion for dia- 
monds?" asked Colonel Dalbiac. "Or do you value 
that ring for any reason ?" 

" I don't think it was really mine," said Lisa. 

She felt that her colour was changing, and that her 
father was watching her closely. She was most unwill- 
ing to mention Will's name, tut hardly knew how to 
avoid doing so, or how to hide the real state of the case. 

" Whose was it, then ?" 

" It was given to me, but I did not really accept it. 
The person who wished me to have it asked me to keep 
it at any rate for the present. What am I to do now ?" 

" We seem to be among the mysteries of Udolpho," 
said Colonel Dalbiac. " I cannot say what you are to 
do, till I know something more about it. Whose 
property have I made free with ? Who is this person ? 
Pray tell me." 

" I think I would rather not mention the name, papa." 

" Then I must set my wits to work. Who is likely 
to have begged Miss Dalbiac to accept a diamond ring ? 
Somebody with money and sentiment. I have him! 
Will Thorpe. The sly dog ! I had my suspicions," said 
the Colonel, with great satisfaction. 

"He wished me to have the ring — it was his 
mother's," said Lisa, with her head turned away. 

" What, the ring by itself ! Nothing more, my dear ? " 

" Papa, whatever Will's wish may have been, it was 
not mine. There could have been nothing more unsuit- 
able. I am very fond of him — we have always been 
great friends — but he seems to me younger than myself. 
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And besides that, I could not let him be tied to us in 
our circumstances." 

"He may have thought himself the best judge of 
that. Forgive me — I only wish you to please yourself. 
So Gerard has got poor Will's ring. I am sorry, indeed." 

Lisa had lost her self-control for the moment, and 
felt as if she could not speak. Martine at the door 
broke in upon an awkward pause. 

" Monsieur est servi." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE FATE OF THE RING. 



" If you had known the virtue of the ring, . . . 
Or your own honour to contain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 9 ' 

Merchant of Venice. 

Between two such easy-mannered people, hating con- 
straint as Lisa and her father did, no awkwardness 
could last long. They talked all through dinner in the 
friendliest way about nothing very interesting. After 
dinner, when they had gone back into the salon, Lisa 
said regretfully, " I have something rather troublesome 
to tell you, papa," and went on to give an account of 
Alfred Perrott's visit, and what he had said to her. 

" That is what comes of having to do with vulgar 
people," said Colonel Dalbiac. "It was Will's fault. 
He should never have made us acquainted with the 
Perrotts. I am extremely sorry you have been annoyed, 
my dear." 

"What shall you do?" said Lisa, after a moment's 
silence. 

" Keally, I have not had time to make up my mind. 
Take my advice. Let all your dealings of this kind 
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be either with gentlemen or with professional money- 
lenders. There is something so coarse about people of 
this stamp. Telling you ! The young fellow deserves a 
horse-whipping." 

"I don't think he meant any harm," said Lisa, 
smiling. " Besides, I asked him what his business was. 
Could we possibly manage to pay the money and set 
ourselves free ?" 

" I don't see my way to it. I wish I did. But I 
daresay I shall manage something." 

" If it is really necessary, there are the diamonds " — 

"No;" said the Colonel, laughing. "I have had 
enough of diamonds for one day. Lock them up as 
safely as you can. We are not come to the last extremity 
yet. And listen to me, my child. Don't trouble your 
pretty head about this Ferrott business. We shall swim 
through it somehow. Dismiss it from your mind. It 
does not torment me half so much as that affair of Will's 
ring. You must think over that, and see if you can 
make him some compensation. Where is that fellow's 
card ? I shall go and look him up, and take him to the 
Vaudeville. Good evening, my dear." 

Lisa sat alone for some time after her father was 
gone. She did not move till Martine came in to take 
away the coffee, when she told the old woman that she 
was going to see Mademoiselle le Breton, and passing 
out, climbed up to another dtage and knocked at a door 
there. Her curly-headed artist friend opened it, with 
low exclamations of joy and welcome. They went into 
a small bare room, where Madame le Breton, a little, 
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dried-up, melancholy woman, was cooking some sort of 
tisane on the stove. There was a scent of turpentine 
and oil-paint, and through the open door of an inner 
room came low sad moans, now and then, from a pale 
faded-looking girl, whose arms were stretched out, and 
her hands clasped on the bed-clothes. 

"How is our Mimi to-night, madame?" said Lisa, 
coming softly forward into the dim light. 

"Ah, mademoiselle, you are her good angel. You 
do her more good than twenty doctors. She has been 
quieter and better ever since you were here this after- 
noon." 

" Mademoiselle," said the elder sister, following Lisa 
as she walked on into the sick-room, "Monsieur 
Simonet has been so good to me. He sent me an hour 
ago the money from that Englishman for the Correggio." 

"Well, my little V^vette! The money belonged 
to you," 

" Ah, but that is not alL He has given me a com- 
mission to copy the Sassoferrato Madonna. He pro- 
mises either to get it sold for me, or to buy it himself. 
Every one is so good, one ought to be very thankful," 
said Vfrsrette, with a joyous little laugh, laying sudden 
hands on her sister, and trying to arrange the bedclothes. 

"Let me alone, V^vette: you hurt me," cried the 
poor little invalid. " I am not thankful. I am very 
wretched, lying here with this horrid pain, and nobody 
is sorry for me, except Mademoiselle Lisa." 

"Ah, petite menteuse !" exclaimed V&srette. 

"Do you know why I am sorry for you, Mimi?" 
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said Lisa, standing by the bedside with hands folded 
loosely, and looking down with an expression, which 
after all was not very soft or compassionate. " Because, 
though I don't suffer pain like yours, I know what it is 
to be discontented and ungrateful. It is a wretched 
feeling, indeed, my poor child. Monsieur Simonet has 
been even kinder to me, for a long time, than he has 
been to V^vette, but I am not any the happier for it. 
I am often miserable. I am miserable this evening, 
and I have been wishing myself anywhere but in Paris, 
where it seems somehow as if one could not live without 
deceit." 

Mimi stared, not understanding. Vdvette got hold 
of one of Lisa's hands, and crouching on the floor beside 
her, devoured it with kisses. 

" Ah, what will become of us, if you go away from 
Paris?" she murmured. "Is it possible that anyone 
like you should not be happy, mademoiselle ? You are 
not poor, as we are" 

" I ought to be poorer than you are. There, that is 
enough. Certainly you children have enough troubles 
of your own, without having mine to think of besides. 
Will it be a comfort to you, Mimi, to know that I am 
unthankful and unhappy like you? And though I 
have not your pain, I have loneliness, which is some- 
times bad enough. You have a mother and sister to 
love you. And that true love is the very greatest 
blessing one can have in this world. One never knows 
really what it is, except by finding one's self without it." 

"Kiss me, V6vette," said Mimi faintly; and the 
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artist sprang upon her sister, who this time did not 
complain that she hurt her. 

After bestowing this little lecture on Mimi, whose 
odd discontented temper added very much to the trial 
of her ill-health, and made her still more of a burden 
on her mother and sister, Lisa sat down by her, and 
stayed a long time trying to amuse her. She could tell 
stories by the hundred. No tale that was ever told or 
written seemed to be unfamiliar to her, and she had an 
artistic power of giving life to her characters, even when 
they were of the quaintest and most unnatural kind. 
V&vette and Mimi thought that the best and brightest 
thing in their struggling every-day lives was this friend, 
who seemed to come from " the region of stories." With 
their eyea bent on her changing face, and their ears fall 
of the low music of her voice, they willingly forgot 
everything else in the world. Madame le Breton looked 
in sometimes, and wondered what the young people 
were doing, and went back to her stove and her tisanes. 

Colonel Dalbiac came back from the theatre in very 
good spirits. He had seen young Perrott, who, in fact, 
had spent the evening with him, and was not such a bad 
fellow as might have been expected, though ridiculously 
snobbish and conceited. " We shall arrange our matters 
comfortably, I think," said the colonel. Lisa could not 
imagine how this was to be done, but her father did not 
seem inclined that night to answer any questions. 

Immediately after breakfast the next day she went out, 
taking Martine with her, and paid a visit to M. Simonet 
at his studio. The artist was alone, and busy on his 
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Joan of Arc, which was still in an early stage. He did 
not seem very much contented with it. 

" Ah, mademoiselle," he said, " it is but seldom that 
one has a perfect model. Here I must trust to myself 
for nearly all, for the soul, the character. When I was 
painting the Antigone, I had nothing to do but humbly 
to study and obey nature." 

" You deceive yourself into thinking so," said Lisa, 
smiling. 

She sat down near one of the high windows, and for 
a few minutes watched his nimble brush silently, as it 
flew here and there on the large canvas before him. 

" Monsieur," she said presently, " may I speak to you 
on a little business of my own ?" 

" Mademoiselle, I need hardly tell you that nothing 
could gratify me more." 

" I was doubtful about it for a long time, you know. 
But I have made up my mind to sell my ' Vierge au 
Voile/ if any one will buy it, and that other set of draw- 
ings that I made, the illustrations of Lamartine." 

"It is a pity," said M. Simonet, flourishing away 
with his brush. " The most charming drawings, full of 
promise, full of character and fancy. But you are no 
doubt the best judge, mademoiselle, and you know that 
you can command my help in any way that you please." 

" I know how kind you are," said Iisa her voice trem- 
bling a little. " Your good opinion of my work is the 
greatest encouragement I have. I am myself sorry to . 
part with these things, but I happen to be just now very 
much in want of money. What do you think they are 
worth ?" 
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. " For the copy I could assure you five hundred francs. 
Yes, certainly, for I think it particularly good ; you have 
caught the spirit of the original. For the drawings two 
hundred. It is below their real artistic value, but they 
are not things to be so generally appreciated. Trust 
them to me, mademoiselle. Leave them in my hands. 
And — pardon me for asking — but might I have the very- 
great pleasure of advancing you at once the seven 
hundred francs ?" 

" You are such a good friend," said Lisa, " that I 
think I must tell you all about it. You must not think 
that it is a case of starvation," she said, answering his 
glance of anxious sympathy with a smile. "Not at alL 
You are helping me to recover a ring of mine, which my 
father took by mistake, thinking it was one of our family 
ornaments, and sold for six hundred and twenty-five 
francs to Gerard the jeweller in the Eue du Bac." 

"I know him. He is an honest man," said M. 
Simonet. 

"You may think it strange that I should care so 
much for the loss of a ring. But it is one that I value 
particularly. It was given me by a friend." 

"Certainly, mademoiselle. A sad mistake, indeed. 
But I have no doubt you will recover it without diffi- 
culty. Have you heard anything lately from our gener- 
ous friend Mr. Thorpe ? I had a few lines from him to 
announce the safe arrival of his picture." 

" So you told me. No, I have not heard since then. 
I suppose he is busy shooting partridges. He is a rich 
man now, you know. His good uncle has made him his 
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heir. Perhaps some day he will buy more of our 
pictures." 

"An excellent young man," said M. Simonet. " One 
may be allowed to doubt whether he knew much of art. 
But that may come with experience." 

He went to a desk which stood in a corner, among 
all the picturesque lumber of the studio, and presently 
brought Lisa an envelope, which he handed to her with 
a low bow. He would not listen at all to her few words 
of thanks. 

" La la la, mademoiselle ! If we artists did not help 
each other, what would become of us ? It is seldom 
enough that you give me the chance of being of use to 
you. There is nothing that gives me such true happi- 
ness. The more you believe that the better it will be 
for me." 

"You have made Mademoiselle Le Breton's heart 
sing for joy by your kind commission," said Lisa. 

"It is entirely for my own advantage," said M. 
Simonet, nodding and smiling. " That little lady is one 
of the most faithful and spirited copyists we have. She 
only needs to be better known." 

Martine was waiting for her mistress outside the 
door. They soon reached the Bue du Bac, and after 
walking some way along its varied length, past the gates 
of many a great hotel, they reached a small, quiet-looking 
jeweller's shop, with something of the dignity of the 
Faubourg in its unadorned window and silent, dark 
interior. As they approached the door, a gentleman, 
who was just coming out, held it open for them. Lisa, 
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as she bowed and thanked him, perceived at once that 
he was English. A tall, good-looking man, with grave 
dark eyes, and a short beard, and a look and manner 
which even in that instant showed that he was some- 
body, not one of the undistinguished herd of " Strangers." 

Lisa noticed him at the moment, and it came into her 
mind that this man might belong to her mother's place 
in society. Certainly, he never could have had anything 
to do with Bohemia. Not that she did not love the free 
borderland which had been her home for so long now. 
But sometimes, at a crisis like this, a wish for peace, 
and dignity, and respectability, would come over her, a 
leaning towards that other country, of which that man 
was probably one of the natives. She had time for a 
few thoughts of this kind while she waited in the shop, 
for M. G&ard was engaged with another customer, an 
old French lady. Martdne stood behind her mistress, and 
stared with her bright eyes as M. Gerard took out 
wonderful things from drawers and glass cases. 

At last Madame la Marquise, for as such she was 
addressed, had done her business, and glided out of the 
shop with her maid and two pugs, which were waiting in 
the background. 

Then M~ G&ard, a quiet respectful little man with 
a bald head, came forward to Lisa. She at once explained 
her business — how she would be glad to buy back a 
diamond ring which her father Colonel Dalbiac had sold 
to him yesterday. She fixed her eyes wonderingly on 
the jeweller, whose calm face became more and more 
agitated at every word. At last he made a gesture of 
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tearing his hair, and then remembering his baldness, 
wrung his hands instead. Lisa's heart sank, and she 
could not even find words to ask him the meaning of 
all this. 

" Mademoiselle, je suis d£sol£ !" exclaimed M. Gerard. 
" It was that English gentleman who has just gone out. 
These prying English, the mischief they do in our 
country is incalculable. He looked over my whole 
stock, hunted out that ring, insisted on having it. I 
did not wish to part with it at once — I told him so — 
not the slightest use. I asked him two hundred francs 
more than I gave M. le Colonel Dalbiac, hoping to 
disgust him. No! he would have that and nothing else." 

" Do you know who he is, monsieur ?" said Lisa. 

"Not I, mademoiselle. He paid me the money 
without a word. One of these tearing, raging English, 
who rush at one like bulls, and insist on having their 
own way. But if I had had the faintest idea that 
mademoiselle would wish to recover the ring, I would 
have locked it up out of sight. Might there possibly be 
anything else in the shop that mademoiselle would care 
for ?" 

" No, monsieur, thank you. It was a ring that I 
valued," said Lisa, and she left the shop without saying 
any more, attended to the door by M. Gerard's apologies 
and regrets. 

Oh that Englishman ! Of all the diamond rings in 
Paris, would none but hers content his obstinate mind ? 

"Who will wear it, I wonder!" thought Lisa to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE LONG CROFT. 



" And still I changed — I was a boy no more ; 

My heart was large enough to hold my kind, 

And all the world." 

Jean Ingelow. 

Will Thokpe, without any idea of his lady's troubles, 
thought that his own were enough to drive anybody to 
distraction. It was terrible to see the disappointment 
of the Lennard's Lane people, when he was obliged to go 
and tell them that his uncle would have nothing to do 
with building cottages, as their site could not be improved 
without buying a new one. He saw how much they 
had depended on him, and how many yards he fell at 
once in their estimation. The good-natured young 
fellow had seldom been so thoroughly mortified. 

"Well, Archer," he said, "you see I am not master 
here, and I was foolish to promise more than I could 
perform. At any rate we must wait. My uncle may 
change his mind. Something may turn up, if we have 
patience. At present it seems impossible." 

" That's a word I would never use, if I had plenty of 
money," said Archer. " But I suppose you're right, sir. 
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I wish we had not talked so much about the new houses, 
that's alL And I wish the fever did not come every spring 
and carry off such a number of the children. No doubt 
it's better for them, poor things, but somehow the parents 
don't think so." 

Will wished him good-day rather hastily and walked 
off. He felt as if he could not bear any more of this 
just then. The lane with its unhealthy misery, its dirty 
ruinous houses, its crying children and complaining 
mothers, was a heavy enough weight round a young 
man's neck. But Will felt inclined to do anything rather 
than throw it off — if only any one would tell him what 
to do. 

Some days after this he went out shooting with Sir 
Thomas Kenneth, and in the middle of the day they 
found themselves under a clump of oak-trees at the 
head of the Long Croft, that very field near the quarries 
which Archer had fixed upon as the site. Here Julia 
met them with luncheon : she had driven from Selbridge 
in her pony-cart, and looked handsome and in the best 
of humours. It was a hot day, and the sportsmen were 
glad to rest themselves. After lunch Sir Thomas 
leaned his head back against a tree and fell fast asleep. 
Julia looked at Will and laughed, when the first snore 
warned them of this fact. 

" We must amuse ourselves as best we can without 
him," she said. " Look, do you see that faint blue smoke ? 
Does it come from your pet quarrymen's houses ?" 

"What do you know about my pet quarrymen?" 
said Will, rather dismally. 
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" The Perrotts told me how you were fussing yourself 
about them, Very charming, Charlotte thought at first, 
but now of course it is absurd. Tou have fallen from 
your high estate, but I daresay you don't mind." 

" Not much. I am sorry they have not more sense." 

" Lotty was prepared, for I told her how it would be. 
But what is the matter with those people and their 
houses ?" 

" Both as bad as they can be, and no remedy." 

" Good gracious ! I should like to see them. Not 
five minutes' walk from here, is it ? Never mind 
leaving papa. He is on his own ground, not like poor 
Mr. Pickwick. And the keeper is hovering about down 
there." 

" It is a horrid dirty place," said Will, glancing at 
her fresh white dress. 

" I want to see how bad it is. And I want you to 
tell me your plans about it." 

" I wish Sir Thomas Kenneth's boundary was on the 
other side of that stream," said Will, as they crossed the 
meadow, two or three dogs bounding and rushing after 
them. "He would not tolerate such a place on his 
property for an hour. He would sweep it all away. I 
wish the quarries were shut up altogether." 

" Then you would only have the people thrown out 
of work," said Julia. "And they are not angels, are 
they ? so that would be a plague to the neighbourhood. 
I don't know how papa has managed it, but certainly 
he has collected a very respectable set of tenants. 
One never hears any complaints." 
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"Respectable people would be very nice, if they 
were not so self-righteous," said Will. "These poor 
creatures have not that fault, at any rate." 

"Honesty and cleanness and humility won't go 
together, I believe," said Julia, laughing. " But I rather 
think one would have felt safer and more comfortable in 
a Pharisee's house than in a publican's." 

" Perhaps one might," said Will. " Here you are in 
publican society. Do you like to venture down ?" 

The lane was even more forbidding from this end 
than from the other, so narrow, closed in, and grimy. 
The smell which belonged to it seemed to come up in a 
gust to greet the visitors' noses ; some wild, uncivilised, 
half-dressed women and children looked out at the sound 
of their voices. The dogs ran on in front, producing 
screams here and there by their friendly demonstrations, 
and Miss Kenneth walked after them without hesitation, 
followed by Will. Probably it was the first time that 
a lady had ever set foot in Lennard's Lane. She was a 
natural curiosity, and the people came gradually out to 
stare. 

" How Aunt Esther would adore this !" said Julia in 
a low voice to her companion. " If I had only known, 
I would have brought her here before she went back to 
town. It was beyond a walk for her. Now I remember, 
she was saying something about it one day. You had 
told her, I suppose. But where does the king of them 
all live ? the agitator, as Lotty calls him." 

" We are close to his house," said Will, M and there he 
is at the door. Good-day, Archer. This is Miss Kenneth." 

T 
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Julia raised her eyebrows slightly as the two men 
shook hands. Archer took off his hat to her. He looked 
pale, and mean, and shabby, but she liked his manner 
and smile as he pushed open the house door behind him, 
and asked them to walk in. 

" But you have a very nice little house," said she, in 
her downright way, standing in the middle of the 
kitchen. "I don't see anything here to make such a 
fuss about." 

" Archer has made this room as nice as he could, but 
it is really very bad," said Will " You see plenty of 
room for complaint in the rest of the lane, don't 
you?" 

" Oh, of course, a shocking hole. The houses ought 
never to have been built here at alL A baby could see 
that light, air, and drainage must be impossible," said 
Julia, sitting down. "Is anything going to be done?" 
turning to Archer. 

He shrugged his shoulders and glanced at Will. 

"Mr. Thorpe wishes us well But he is not our 
landlord — at least not yet. So we can't say any more, 
Miss Kenneth." 

" But surely, if you were to lay the state of things 
before your uncle " — 

" Don't you know I have done all that ? " said Will 
rather impatiently. "He will do nothing. We can 
only wait" 

"The difficulty, you see, ma'am, is about a site," 
explained Archer. "The ground about here is all so 
rocky, so up and down, and so unfit for building on, that 
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the only way would be for Mr. Lennard to buy a bit of 
land from Sir Thomas Kenneth ; for instance, that field 
they call the Long Croft, on the other side of the high 
road. But Mr. Lennard declines to do anything in that 
way." 

"We don't even know that Sir Thomas Kenneth 
would have sold it," said Will. 

" I dare say he would, if he was asked. Or it might 
be exchanged for something else," said Julia. "Yes, 
that would be a capital site. Why won't your uncle do 
it ? The silly old reason ? Well*here is an idea for you. 
He evidently has no objection to your being as friendly 
with us as you like. Why don't you buy that field and 
build houses on it ? It will be all the same a hundred 
years hence." 

" You really think your father would sell it to me ?" 

" I have very little doubt of it." 

"This is a new light on the affair," said Will, 
thoughtfully. "I must think about it, and of course 
consult my uncle. Not that I believe he would mind. 
You are very clever. I believe that plan would remove 
all difficulties." 

" If you want a new idea, always come to a woman 
for it," said Julia, getting up. " Don't you agree with 
me, Mr. Archer ? Perhaps you find enough originality 
in yourself and those nice books of yours." 

" Perhaps none but a lady would have ventured to 
make such a suggestion as yours, Miss Kenneth," said 
Archer, smiling. " There is no reason that I can see why 
Mr. Thorpe should feel bound to spend his money on us." 
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" I know he won't be at rest till he has done some- 
thing for your people here," said Julia. "There is 
nothing like being philanthropic. I never was." 

" Well, we had better not talk much about it before- 
hand," said Will. "Archer, you must remember that this 
conversation is between Miss Kenneth and you and me. 
We won't risk giving the lane a second disappointment!" 

" I understand you, sir," said Archer. " But I don't 
think you are going to do that." 

Sir Thomas woke up from his nap just as the young 
people were coming back to him across the meadow. 
They were lingering on the way. Will was pacing the 
ground as if he was measuring it for something. Sir 
Thomas looked at them and wished what he had wished 
many times before. As to the Paris affair that he had 
heard of, very likely that might turn out to be nothing 
after all. Julia had told him about it as a certain fact, 
but she often exaggerated. Besides, the Perrotts had told 
her of it, and Sir Thomas did not like the Perrotts, and 
found his daughter's queer fancy for them very trying 
sometimes. Very probably it was some misrepresenta- 
tion of theirs. Of course they were jealous of everybody 
who held a better position than they did. No doubt 
the joining together of the Selbridge and Mallam estates 
would be anything but agreeable to them. 

Good Sir Thomas was very excusable in his wishes 
and fancies : the idea would naturally enter into anyone's 
head who saw Will and Julia together, and knew the 
circumstances. It was all the more likely, because they 
were both quite easy and unconscious, and seemed to be 
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drifting on into a careless, frank, sort of friendship. As 
you know, it had even entered into the head of Will's 
hermit uncle. If Sir Thomas had known that, I believe 
he would have gone in spite of everything to call at 
Mallam House, to negotiate a treaty of peace in which 
this arrangement should be the first article. As it was, 
he sat under the trees and consulted his memory as to 
John Lennard's exact age, what sort of health he had, 
how long he was likely to live, and so on ; watching 
Will meanwhile with the amused interest and liking of 
a man who has no sons to plague him, and to whom a 
young man is a pleasant study, recalling his own active 
and happy youth. 

" Papa, we have something to tell you," said Julia, 
springing up the grass bank, and sitting down on a root 
beside him. 

Sir Thomas looked at her, and then at Will rather 
anxiously. 

" Shall I explain it, or will you ?" said Julia to Will 

" Perhaps you will, as you have seen with your own 
eyes, and are so kindly interested." 

" Well, what is all this about ?" said Sir Thomas. 

" Listen ! I'm going to tell you — if you are quite 
wide awake ?" 

"Awake? Of course. I have not been asleep. I 
only closed my eyes for two or three minutes." 

"Oh! was that all?" said Julia laughing. "Then 
here is what we have to tell you — the history of 
Lennard's Lane. Mind you keep awake till I have done." 

Will stood leaning against a young oak-tree a little 
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farther down, and listened to a clear straightforward 
story, up to his uncle's refusal to buy any land, and the 
consequent collapse of his plans. 

"Thank you," he said, when Julia paused. "You 
have put it together splendidly." 

"I have not done yet. You understand all that, 
papa? 

" Perfectly, my dear." 

" Very well. Now here is the climax. Mr. Thorpe, 
himself,wants to buy the Long Croft from you and build 
houses on it for these quarrymen. What do you say ?" 

" If it is a serious proposal, it wants thinking about," 
said Sir Thomas, looking at Will. 

" Of course it does," said Will. " But do you think 
it is a bad suggestion ? Would you disapprove of it ? 
Would you refuse to have anything to do with it ? Of 
course my uncle's interests are involved, and I could not 
go any further without talking to him. But I believe I 
could bring him round to it, if I might tell him that you 
were willing to let me have the land." 

" As to the land," said Sir Thomas, " it is an out-of- 
the-way bit that I should not be sorry to get rid of. It 
would do very well for the purpose. But is not this a 
foolish step on your part ? Eunning yourself into 
expenses without being quite sure of the future. Excuse 
my saying so, my dear Thorpe, but you know it is a fact." 

" I can afford it, I assure you, without considering 
the future " said Will, colouring slightly. " I know I 
have no right to ask you to help me in this affair, but I 
should be immensely obliged " 
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"Very well. That's all right. Get your uncle's 
consent, and you may count on me. And take an old 
fellow's advice. Never let yourself be drawn into a 
family quarrel. If you are, get out of it as soon as may 
be. Nothing has given me so much pleasure, for years, 
as making Mends with you. It seems to put one 
straight with the world." 

" Good gracious, governor!" muttered Julia, — "if only 
Aunt Esther could hear you ! Now and then the relation- 
ship comes out uncommonly strong. Somehow none of 
the Kenneth sentiment seems to have descended to me." 

She glanced at Will and laughed as she met his eyes. 
He had heard very well what she said, but Sir Thomas 
had lost it, being preoccupied and slightly deaf. 

" Now then, Thorpe," he said, getting up and looking 
round for his gun. " There's the seven-acre turnip field. 
We have dawdled over this lunch of ours a great deal 
too long." 

" I would walk with you, but I don't care for wading 
in turnips," said Julia. " So good-bye." 

When they were fairly off, the groom brought her 
pony-cart, and she drove rather slowly and gravely 
home to Selbridge. Had none of the Kenneth sentiment 
descended to her ? Her Aunt Esther, to whose gentle- 
ness and refinement she was often such a sore trial, was 
not at all sure about that. But she had a kind of 
second sight, and, according to Julia, was always fancying 
absurd romances about people which they never even 
dreamed of themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" AT WAR 'TWIXT WILL AND WILL NOT." 

" Che '1 no, e'l si nel capo mi tenzona." 

Dante. 

On his way home Will overtook Alfred Perrott, who 
had returned from Paris the day before. 

" Why did you go off without telling me anything 
about it ?" said WilL " I might have had something to 
send." 

" I went rather suddenly, on business," said Alfred. 
"And I don't care to take messages. I can't make 
pretty speeches, either for myself or any one else. I 
called on your friends, however, and went with Colonel 
Dalbiac to the theatre." 

" Did you ? Ah ! He's very fond of the theatre," 
said Will rather absently. 

" A lively old chap. I thought Miss Dalbiac looked 
uncommonly ilL" 

" 111 ! Why ! what was the matter with her ?" 

" Leave my head on, please," said Alfred, glancing up 
with a smile. " The young lady did not take me into 
her confidence. Perhaps it is the foreign life that gives 
people that shadowy look. And though the old Colonel 
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is very agreeable, I should imagine he might not be an 
angel to live with." 

" On the contrary, they get on perfectly well." 

" I'm glad to hear it. Well, there's something that 
affects the young lady's peace of mind. No doubt you 
know more about it than I do. Perhaps it is the charge 
of her diamonds. I wonder the Colonel has not turned 
them into money long ago." 

" What do you know about her diamonds ?" 

"They happened to be lying on the table when I 
went there to call. A splendid lot she has. Somehow 
I wonder " 

Alfred paused, for they had just reached one of the 
park gates, and there in the advancing twilight Mr. 
Lennard was standing, perhaps looking out for his 
nephew. His dog companions ran out and jumped on 
Will.' Alfred wished them good-night and went on his 
way. Will, with his gun under his arm, walked beside 
his uncle along the shaded grass road. 

" A good day's sport ?" said Mr. Lennard. 

" Capital. I suppose this is an uncommonly good 
year for birds." 

" Is it ? I am glad for your sake. Perrott has been 
with me this afternoon. He tells me that his son is 
just come back from Paris. Were you talking about 
your friends there?" 

" Yes. He went to see them." 

" I wonder why you got yourself into that entangle- 
ment," said Mr. Lennard, wrinkling up his brows and 
looking at Will. " I am not alluding to the lady, of 
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course. But what kind of father-in-law are you going 
to have ? An extravagant racing man, who has escaped 
total ruin up to this time by something like a miracle. 
Perrott has been giving me a description of him. A 
mere gambler, who risks money without having it. 
You are wilfully, and with youfc eyes open, going to 
connect yourself with such a man as that — with the 
whole world before you, and full liberty of choice. I 
begin to be afraid that you are a fool." 

" Mr. Perrott has misrepresented Colonel Dalbiac," 
said Will, with some earnestness. " He is a gentleman 
and a man of honour. I have known him all my life, 
and am probably better acquainted with him than Mr. 
Perrott is. He is not a mere gambler by any means. 
His character is as good as yours or mine. And if he 
was what you choose to make him out, would not his 
daughter all the more want some one to protect her ?" 

Will at that moment felt old, strong, and sensible 
enough to protect Lisa against all the world. She 
perhaps would have laughed at him as Mr. Lennard did. 

" Of course I know it is no use arguing with a 
boy in love. Only let me suggest one thing. If this 
generous arrangement is to last like the hills,' I hope 
your respectable father-in-law won't make ducks and 
drakes of Mallam." 

Will made some indignant exclamation. 

"My dear fellow," said his uncle, "do you know 
that I could imagine somebody even stronger-minded 
than you " 

"Won't that do for the present?" said Will. 
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" There's a limit to human endurance you know. And 
I want very much to talk to you about something else." 
" Probably about Lennard's Lane ?" 



" You are right." 

"You seem determined to leave your mark there. 
You are more trouble than you are worth." 

There was nothing worse than amusement in Mr. 
Lennard's low even voice. Will was encouraged to go 
on and tell him the new plan without any further 
preparation. 

" So, as you can't do it with me, you and Kenneth 
are going to do it without me ?" 

"Not without your consent of course. And we 
must arrange some compensation for the rents that you 
would lose, by the men becoming my tenants." 

" You are an astonishingly original fellow. Did this 
plan spring ready made out of your brain, or Archer's, 
or Sir Thomas Kenneth's ?" 

" Well, you will be amused. It was Miss Kenneth 
who suggested it to me first. SKe came down to meet 
us, and we had lunch together in the Long Croft, and 
she walked across to the lane with me afterwards." 

" Now you see what a fool you are. If you chose to 
join the estates together, everything would go smoothly, 
and you could do whatever you pleased." 

" Uncle Lennard," said Will, seriously, " I should be 
glad if you would say no more about that. Before I 
knew you, or set eyes on Mallam, all that was decided for 
me. And there is not the faintest chance of any change." 

" I know. Don't be more prosy than you can help. 
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Your cousin Matthew is insufferably prosy. Make 
Miss Kenneth's plan a little clearer to me. Your men 
will of course continue to work in my quarries ? " 

" What else is there for them to do ? But we did 
not go into all that. This is the simple way of putting 
it. That lane is not fit for human habitation. There 
is no other good site on your ground near the quarries. 
The Long Croft would be a first-rate site, but it belongs 
to Sir Thomas, and you won't buy it from him. The 
question is, shall I buy it from him instead of you ? A 
little speculation for me," said Will, feeling quite 
business-like. "I don't see anything unnatural and 
absurd in it, considering the position you have put me 
into. If I was a perfect stranger, trying to get your 
people off your ground, of course it would be a different 
thing. But our interests are the same." 

"Can you afford it?" 

"Certainly. I have nearly eight hundred a year, 
and am living for nothing. It would no doubt be a 
good investment. Perhaps you would like to consult 
Mr. Perrott, before giving me an answer." 

" It is not necessary, thank you. If you had any 
idea of marrying Miss Kenneth, it would be a family 
affair, and I should say, 'Do as you please?' As you 
are entangled in this curious engagement, which seems 
likely to bring you into rather queer company, I should 
prefer your not making yourself at present a permanent 
foothold here. Besides, the notion seems to me foolish 
and unpractical. What you say about a good invest- 
ment is nonsense. So you have my answer. No." 
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They were close to the house-door, and there was 
no need for Will to put his disappointment into words, 
for his uncle walked straight in and up to his own room. 

At dinner he was silent and absent, and did not 
seem to hear one or two remarks that Will made, not 
wishing to be sulky and disagreeable. He was inclined 
to blame himself for having been too hopeful, and for 
not taking his uncle's oddities into sufficient account. 
Here he had been talking to him just as if he was like 
other people, which he certainly was not. Still the 
amount of his inconsistency was a little surprising. He 
would have nothing to say to a small business transac- 
tion with Sir Thomas Kenneth, and yet, if Will had 
wished to marry this same Sir Thomas's daughter, he 
would have given his consent. Who could understand 
or manage such a temper as this ! Will felt thoroughly 
disheartened that evening, and wished he could get 
away from Mallam, for evidently he was to do no good 
there. Not to make a permanent foothold ! Was that 
a hint that his uncle might yet alter his intentions ? 

" Well, perhaps it would be the best thing that could 
happen to me," thought Will resignedly. 

But at present he saw nothing so clearly as his poor 
lane, its sullen, hopeless faces, its pale children who 
were to die of fever in the spring. 

After dinner he took a book, as his uncle seemed in- 
clined to be silent, and sat holding it in his hand for an 
hour, without turning over more than two pages. Even 
Antigone could not make the library anything but a 
gloomy room. The two candles at one end seemed only 
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to bring into sight wells of darkness, recesses shadowed 
by heavy curtains, a twilight background full of great 
arm-chairs and book-cases, tenanted no doubt, in spite 
of its dim suggestiveness, by nothing more ghostly than 
moths and spiders. Mr. Lennard sat wide awake in his 
chair, gazing down the room. Will glanced at him now 
and then, and saw no change in his face, except a slight 
movement of the eyebrows, and a firmer setting of the 
mouth. At last, looking up in this way, the young man 
met his uncle's eyes fixed upon him. 

" Unless that book interests you so much that you 
cannot lay it down," said Mr. Lennard, " I should be 
glad to ask you a question." 

"Yes," said Will, shutting his book without any 
hesitation. 

" I thought those two pages had been studied long 
enough. Never mind. You have a full right to be 
thinking of other things. I want an explanation of this 
— how it is that you ask me quite coolly and openly the 
things that you do, when at your first arrival here I told 
you that I did not like human nature, that I took no 
interest in philanthropy, and so on. How could you 
expect me to enter into your benevolent plans, or to 
care at all whether the blockheads, who are paid much 
too well for working in my quany, live in palaces or 
pig-styes? Don't you see that you have .made an 
immense mistake ? You have no talent for diplomacy. 
You might perhaps have got round me in some other 
way. But you only appeal to my pity, or my benevo- 
lence, or some sentiment of that kind. What is the use 
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of appealing to what does not exist ? Of course you 
fail." 

" You see I give you credit for being better than 
your words," said Will. " As to benevolence — why, I 
can speak of that from personal experience," he added, 
smiling. 

"You are perfectly absurd. As I can't take the 
place away with me, I must leave it to somebody. It 
is a mere matter of business. I am not better than my 
words, and you quite deceive yourself in thinking so." 

" I was told once," said Will, " by somebody who 
knew you much better than I did, that the straighter I 
went, and the more I depended on your good feeling and 
good sense, the better I should get on with you." 

" Who took that wonderful view of my character ? 
Not Perrott, I am sure. Who else is there that pretends 
to know me ?" 

" It was a lady," said Will. " Sir Thomas Kenneth's 
sister." 

"Do you know her ?" 

" I have met her two or three times this summer. 
She was staying at Selbridge." 

"Ah! Well, you might have a more reliable 
authority." 

« He paused for a minute, and Will felt rather 
awkward, and sorry that he had allowed himself to 
mention Miss Kenneth. 

" What have you been thinking about all the evening," 
said Mr. Lennard, " while your eyes were on that book ?" 

" You like to hear the truth, uncle Lennard. Well, 
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the old story. And I was thinking that I should not be 
sorry to get away from here for a time. It seems 
as if there was nothing for me to do. And it is so 
horrid to have raised expectations, only to disappoint 
them." 

" Yes, you have been very foolish. One can only 
learn by experience, and I doubt if your lesson has 
gone far enough yet. You are still hankering after brick 
and mortar, and picturing to yourself a row of clean 
cottages, with honest, grateful people in them. Well, 
you shall have your own way. Do as you please. Buy 
the land from Sir Thomas, make the other arrangements 
with Perrott, and don't torment me any more about it. 
Good-night." 

Will sprang up, and was beginning a few words of 
eager thanks, but his uncle waved his hand and walked 
out of the room. 

Perhaps Will would not have run upstairs that night 
with quite so much lightheadedness if he could have 
heard a conversation that took place between Mr. and 
Mrs. Perrott, Alfred and Lotty, after Tiny had crept off 
to bed. The subject of this was Mr. Perrott's loan to 
Colonel Dalbiac. Alfred had brought word that the 
Colonel wished to borrow it for another six months, if 
Mr. Perrott would consent, and hoped in a few days to* 
find a good security. But about this Alfred felt very 
doubtful. 

" He is about as hard up as a man can be," he said. 
" I don't believe he will find any one, unless it is some 
gull of a friend, to put his name to a bill for him. I 
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wouldn't, I know. And if you take my advice, 
father, you'll find it inconvenient to renew the loan. 
Take my word for it, that colonel is a regular broken 
reed." 

" So I was telling the Squire this afternoon," said Mr. 
Perrott. " He did not seem half to like the idea of the 
connection. Then do you think the old gentleman 
could pay the money now without being ruined, Alfred ? 
I should be rather sorry for the young lady." 

" Serve her right, conceited thing !" said Mrs. Perrott. 

"Why, goodness!" observed Lotty, "with all those 
diamonds that Alfred was telling us about ! I don't see 
that people have any right to keep diamonds, when they 
haven't paid their debts." 

"Quite right, Lotty," said Mrs. Perrott. "I wish I 
had some of them. Now, Mr. Perrott, if you really 
did wish to behave well to your family, you might 
give the colonel a hint, and he might send over some 
of those diamonds without turning them into money 
first. Have them valued of course. They would be 
worth more to us than a jeweller's valuation." 

"Your mother is sharp enough, Alfred, isn't she?" 
said Mr. Perrott, smiling. 

" Well, you might think of it, at any rate," said Mrs. 
Perrott, rather injured. " Diamonds would suit Charlotte 
and me uncommonly." 

"What, you wouldn't spare Tiny any ?" 

"Not unless she changes her mind. And there 
are no signs of that at present, are there, Lotty? I 
never saw such a girl." 

u 
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u How disgusted Mr. Thorpe would be if he saw us 
in Miss Dalbiac's diamonds, giggled Lotty. 

" I mentioned them to him to-day, and he did not 
seem to know much about them," said Alfred. a How- 
ever, he is not likely to have that cause of disgust, is he, 
father ? It would be impossible for you to hint at such 
a thing." 

"Oh, you are taken in too, are you?" said Mis. 
Perrott " If ever there was a Gorgon in human shape, 
that Miss Dalbiac is one." 

" What are you laughing at, Alfred?" said Lofty, as 
her mother swept indignantly out of the room. 

" Only the Gorgon," said Alfred. u Are you going 
off? Good-night We shall be more business-like with- 
out you." 
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CHAPTEE XXVm. 



THE 8ELBRIDGE FIELDS. 



" The father was steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they hade him begone." 

Allkx-a-Dale. 

It was on the morning after this that Kean, the lady's- 
maid, brought a note with her into Tiny's room. 

"Mrs. Nash left it, miss/' she said. " There's no 
answer." 

Tiny was wide awake at once, and opened the note 
with trembling fingers. It was quite in the romance 
style, without beginning or end. 

" If you can get away, come and walk in the Selbridge 
fields this afternoon about four o'clock. I must see you. 
It may be our last chance of meeting for a long time." 

"Kean," said Tiny nervously, while her hair was 
being brushed, "do you know — have you heard at all 
whether Mr. Lennard is going away ? 

" You don't say so, miss ! The Squire ?" said Kean, 
considerately flinging a shower of hair over Tiny's 
blushing face. 

" No ; Mr. Matthew." 

"Well, I've heard nothing about it. To be sure 
people often wonder at his staying." 
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" Do you know that I am engaged to him ?" 
" Many people have said so, miss, but what with his 
never coming here now, I didn't rightly know what to 
think," said Kean, with a cheerful smile. 

" I wonder why people should have said so." 
" Well, of course, when there is young ladies in a 
place, it's natural as they should be talked about. I 
was told by many as it was to be Mr. Thorpe, but I 
knew better, because I'd heard you say as you wouldn't 
give him any flowers, and so on. So when my sister 
asked me, I contradicted her flat. I didn't see as you 
should be given away without your own free will. I 
shouldn't have liked it myself. So I told her she might 
set everybody right as mentioned it. And she actually 
took it upon herself — she was always bold, was Sarah 
Jane — to tell Mr. Matthew as there was nothing in it. 
And she said you should have seen how he listened and 
how he thanked her." 

" Do you mean that he really thought I liked Mr. 
Thorpe? "said Tiny. 

" I expect so, miss, like everybody else." 
" Oh dear ! Well, it does not matter now. We are 
engaged, but the reason he does not come here is that 
papa and mamma don't like it. They want me to give 
him up, but I shall never do that." 

"I wouldn't, miss. You might look a long way 
before you found a cleverer or a better young gentle- 
man. He's got a kind heart of his own too, though 
his manners is dry. When Joe was laid up last winter, 
he was like a brother to him." 
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" Do you know, Kean, that note was from him, and 
he wants me to do something rather dreadful." 

" What's that, miss ?" said Kean encouragingly. 

" To meet him in the Selbridge fields this afternoon. 
He says it may be our last chance for a long time. 
Perhaps he is going away. I wonder what I ought to 
do." 

" Law bless you, miss ! Please yourself," remarked 
Kean. 

" Of course I want to go. But I know they will be 
dreadfully angry." 

"Let them. They're angry enough already. That 
won't make much difference." 

" But it seems such a thing to do — going off by one's- 
self into the fields, on purpose " 

" Well, look here, miss. I was going to tea with my 
sister this afternoon. If you'll let me, I'll go with you, 
and stop a nice distance off while you has your talk. 
It won't be the first time you and I've gone out together." 

" Oh, thank you, Kean. How good you are ! That 
makes it quite easy." 

Mary Kean was far from being satisfied with her 
place at the Priory. It was outwardly as comfortable 
as a place could be, but, like most of her class, she 
had a very clear perception of the difference be- 
tween real and imitation ladies and gentlemen, and 
much preferred the former. Certainly it was very con- 
venient to be established so near all her friends. Still 
she often told her sister, Mrs. Lucas, that she would not 
stay another month, if it were not for that poor dear 
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little Miss Tiny, who did so want somebody to take her 
part. . Mrs. Perrott, on her side, often flew into rages with 
Kean, and declared she would not keep her. Though 
a very clever servant, she was a great chatterbox, often 
rather uppish, and sometimes too giddy for her age and 
position. 

" A vulgar young woman," Mrs. Perrott would say 
emphatically. " She had better make up her mind to 
stay with me as long as I'm kind enough to keep her. 
It isn't every lady that would put up with her." 

In the pleasant Selbridge fields that afternoon 
Matthew waited for his little lady. He loitered from 
stile to stile through the blue stillness of the autumn 
day. The sun shone faintly on soft misty distances, on 
trees that scarcely moved against the sky, hedges whose 
leaves and berries were bright with every tint in Nature's 
paint-box. Two or three fields off they were ploughing. 
The voices of the men and the creak and rattle of the 
harness fell pleasantly on Matthew's ear. He sat down 
on the step of a stile to wait for Tiny, feeling quite sure 
that she would come. He wished it, and that would of 
course be enough for her. 

He was not a very happy specimen of an expectant 
lover, however, as he sat crouched up there, with his 
pale sallow face and narrow shoulders, a certain dusty, 
threadbare appearance about his clerical clothes, and 
an old sunburnt straw hat pushed back on his forehead. 

Matthew had two sisters, both married, with neither 
of whom he was on very good terms, having given them 
to understand that he considered their husbands snobbish. 
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" Why do you let Henry wear such a coat ?" he was 
reported to have said on one occasion to his eldest sister. 
u He looks like a tailor's advertisement." 

" Better than looking like an advertisement of an old 
clothes' shop," answered Mrs. Henry, with some sharpness. 

It was often a puzzle to Matthew how he could have 
fallen in love with any one belonging to such a family 
as the Perrotts. He excused himself by reflecting on 
Tiny's immense superiority to the rest of them. And 
no doubt he was right : there was a natural refinement 
about the girl, which separated her completely from her 
relations. But not the least of her attractions to Mr. 
Matthew Lennard was her complete submissiveness, her 
recognition of his supreme greatness, goodness, and 
cleverness. Not that he confessed this to himself: it 
was a point to which perhaps self-knowledge does not 
often reach. 

Matthew was getting rather impatient before Tiny 
and her maid appeared at the other end of the field. 
As soon as they saw him, Kean turned back and 
vanished behind the hedge. Tiny, half smiling, half 
frightened, and altogether looking very sweet and pretty, 
came quickly to meet Matthew. 

His delight at seeing her soon drove away the little 
remaining fears and scruples which Kean had been 
combating all the way there. Tiny was not accustomed 
to be so highly valued, to find herself necessary to any 
one's happiness. It was a new and wonderful develop- 
ment in her snubbed life. Wandering up and down 
under those charming hedges, she forgot everything but 
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the present, and allowed herself to be perfectly happy. 
Why should not this joy come to her as well as to other 
girls? Perhaps the danger, the uncertainty, the dark and 
troubled future, made these minutes with her lover in 
the fields even more bright and golden. Yet Matthew 
was telling her something sad enough He had had an 
offer of a curacy at Cambridge, from an old friend of his 
there. In point of income it was hardly as good as 
Mallam — he went gravely into all particulars — but it 
would probably open the way to better things. 

" Of course," said Matthew, " one can't help feeling 
one's self thrown away on a place like this. I keep up 
my Greek in the evenings, but what is the use of it? 
And it is deadening to all one's faculties, to live without 
a single congenial mind. You can't understand it, dear 
Tina." 

" I think I can, for you," murmured Tiny. 

" You have one talent in which you are greater than 
all the Greeks. You can sympathise, and there is 
nothing so rare. If I go, I'll tell you what I mean to 
do. I shall speak to your father again ; I shall ask him 
to let me take you with me. If he is still obstinate, I 
think I shall stay here." 

" Oh no, you must not," said Tiny faintly, and sorely 
against her will " I don't like you to be thrown away. 
You had much better go." 

"Could I go while you look at me like that? 
Why, I should see that dear sad face everywhere, and 
my work would come off badly. Besides, who knows 
what they might do to you, if I was not here." 
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" They could do nothing," said Tiny. " They only 
want to make me change my mind. And they will 
never do that." 

" Tell me, are they very unkind to you ?" 

" No, not exactly. They leave me alone, and don't 
talk to me much, except Lotty sometimes. But I am 
not afraid of answering her." 

" I should hope not. I must say I am disappointed 
in your sister. We all used to be such good friends 
together last spring. Do you remember, among the 
primroses ? And now she seems to regard me as her 
mortal enemy. But of course it is the same with your 
father and mother. I never quite realised what a power- 
ful god Mammon is till this summer. Tina, what is it ?" 

She was clinging to his arm with both her hands, 
and a low cry startled him from his retrospect. The 
field in which they were was up and down, grass 
mounds rising and falling between them and the stile at 
its Mallam end, near which, a minute before, Kean had 
been picking blackberries in the hedge. Three figures 
now approached them, coining with brisk steps over the 
rising ground. They were quite near enough to be 
recognised — Alfred and Charlotte Perrott, and Will 
Thorpe. 

Matthew immediately walked forward to meet them, 
first taking back and holding fast the hand that Tiny in 
her fright and horror pulled out of his arm. 

" Now, Tina, be brave," he said, " and remember that 
you belong to me." 

As the groups met, perhaps the two most confused 
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people were Tiny and Will He took off his hat 
without speaking, but looked as if he wished himself on 
the other side of the hedge. 

" A pleasant afternoon for a walk," said Matthew to 
Charlotte. " Are you all going to Selbridge ?" 

Lotty stared at him, and then at her sister, and said 
nothing. Alfred came a step nearer. 

" Come, Mr. Matthew," he said, " don't let us have 
any more of this nonsense, or I shall be obliged to tell 
you, in the presence of your cousin here, what I think 
of you. My sister is here with you without her parents' 
knowledge, and against their wishes. I don't blame 
her, for I know it is all your doing. We will have no 
more of it, if you please." 

" You had better not lose your temper," said Matthew 
quietly. 

"The last thing I mean to do. But you won't do 
yourself any good by provoking me too far. Come here, 
Tiny. Drop his arm; do you hear?" 

. Tiny felt that she could draw out her hand if she 
pleased. Matthew was now holding it quite loosely. 
He did not even look at her. But instead of that she 
tightened her fingers on the black serge sleeve, and 
answered her brother very decidedly, though in a low 
trembling voice. 

" No, Alfred, I will not." 

"Suppose we don't make a tragical scene for my 
cousin's amusement, Mr. Perrott," said Matthew, drily. 
" I was going to walk home with your sister. If you 
don't care for our being seen alone together, you can all 
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turn back and go with us. Selbridge will keep till 
another day." 

" I'm sure we won't walk back together, if you two 
are to be fighting the whole way," burst out Lotty. 
"Look here, Tiny. Come with me to Selbridge, and 
leave them to settle it." 

Tiny shook her head. 

"Why do you want to walk home with us?" said 
Alfred, frowning. " It ought to be enough for a gentle- 
man to know that his company is not desired." 

" I wish to speak to your father," answered Matthew. 

"Well, sir, you might call some other time. You 
need not intrude upon us now." 

"lam going to see your sister home." 

"Then come along, Lotty," said Alfred. "We must 
all go back together. That Kean has probably made 
tracks by this time. You will go on to Selbridge, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Thorpe ?" 

" Yes," said Will, " I have some business there." 

" Lucky for you." 

In all the changes of their lives, none of these four 
are likely to forget that walk back to Mallam, along the 
sunny uplands. They walked along, none of them 
speaking, Lotty making faces now and then ; Tiny with 
tearful eyes bent on the ground ; Alfred frowning, kick- 
ing the grass, and chopping at it with his stick, as if 
every blade had been a curate. Matthew was pale and 
determined, with all the obstinacy of the Lennards, and 
kept Tiny's hand safe in his arm. Such a strange pro- 
cession had seldom passed up the lane to Mallam. But 
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Mrs. Lucas and Mary Kean, who were looking out 
anxiously from an upper window, did not see it quite in 
perfection. As they came out of the fields, Matthew 
looked round at Tiny and released her hand. 

"What, have you changed your mind ?" said Alfred, 
roughly. A glance from Matthew checked him a little, 
but he went on directly afterwards. "Perhaps you 
would not object to walking with me as far as the 
Priory. Let the girls walk together. I have a word to 
say to you." 

So this was how the party passed under Mrs. Lucas's 
eyes. Lotty and Tiny first, rather like two school-girls 
who have quarrelled, and then Matthew and Alfred in 
full conversation. 

"Now look here, Lennard," said Alfred. "I don't 
want to quarrel with you. But I do wish to know why 
you are persecuting us in this way. And I must con- 
fess I should' not have expected it from you, to persuade 
a weak girl like Clementina to come out and meet you in 
the fields, and that sort of thing. Why can't you accept 
quietly what her relations say — give her up. I promise 
you she would soon get over it. And all this is no use, 
for my father is not likely to change his mind. I wonder 
at your staying here, myself. I should go away and get 
work somewhere else. Tou are doing no good here." 

" I have one privilege here," said Matthew. " I get 
plenty of plain speaking. However, I have some 
thoughts of going away." 

" I'm glad to hear it. Go away and forget all about 
it, like a sensible fellow." 
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" But I shall not go, unless it is an understood thing 
that your sister is engaged to me." 

" Then we shall have you here for the rest of our 
lives," said Alfred, resignedly. " I should be sorry to stay 
where I was not wanted, except by one or two fools." 

" Your father's objection to me is founded on nothing 
but poverty." 

" I suppose not. Tiny is welcome to choose for her- 
self outside that. You see a fellow in your line has so 
little chance. If you were to get a living it would be a 
wretched three or four hundred a year. What is that to 
live on ! Now, if you were on terms with your uncle, 
you would be quite a different person." 

" You need not tell me that," said Matthew. 

" I tell you," said Alfred, " that I never felt more 
friendly to a fellow, or more sorry for him, than I did for 
you, when Thorpe turned up, and made such wonderful 
running. I would rather have had you than him, I tell 
you plainly. I never made such friends with him as 
the others did." 

" You would rather have had me than him ? As a 
brother-in-law, do you mean ?" 

" As Squire of Mallam," replied Alfred, not choosing 
to take any notice of this contemptuous hint. " Thorpe is 
a great baby. Any one can get round him with a few 
fine words. That Archer, for instance. He will never 
rest till that fellow has pulled him into some scrape. 
And those people in Paris seem to have made a fool of 
him in style. I mean Colonel Dalbiac, for Miss Dalbiac, 
I fancy, is above it." 
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"What do you mean?" 

"Don't you know that he is engaged to a young 
lady in Paris ? And what is more, his uncle here does 
not half like it. The father-in-law is a regular old 
gambler. Do you mean to say you had not heard 
of it?" 

" I never hear anything." 

"Well, you had better pray that Colonel Dalbiac 
will go as far as to write to the Squire for money. 
Then there will be a chance of Thorpe's being cut off 
with a shilling, and of your stepping in as heir-at- 
law." 

Matthew remained silent. They arrived at the 
Priory, and Alfred took his troublesome companion at 
once to his father's study. Mrs. Lucas and her sister, 
having watched them out of sight, *had gone downstairs 
to tea. They thought that Mr. Alfred's walking with 
•Mr. Matthew was a sign of better things, and hoped 
soon to see the end of poor dear Miss Tiny's troubles. 

But while all was peace and quietness at the inn, 
a storm was raging at the Priory. Lotty and her sister 
had gone upstairs, but voices were raised in the study. 
At last the door flew open, and Matthew walked out, 
whiter than ever,, and holding himself very upright. 

"You have had my answer, sir, my final answer," 
said Mr. Perrott, walking after him. "And let me 
assure you that your staying at Mallam or leaving it 
will make not the smallest difference to me or any 
member of my family. Be good enough to remember 
that a repetition of to-day will not be tolerated." 
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Mrs. Perrott's harsh interrupting voice came from 
the stairs, which she was descending heavily. 

" Miss Perrott will get no more of your notes," said 
she, " so you need not trouble yourself to send them. 
And you may be glad to hear that you've lost that 
good-for-nothing Kean her place. She won't sleep 
another night under my roof." 

Matthew hesitated a moment, and half stopped, as 
he crossed the hall to the front door. But he knew 
that remonstrance would be wasted on Mrs. Perrott. 
Besides, he was so angry that he could hardly have 
spoken with common politeness. So he walked out of 
the door, and shut it sharply behind him, leaving Tiny 
in the hdnds of her relations. What else could he do ! 

He did not go straight to his lodgings, but back 
again into the Selbridge fields, now beginning to glow 
with the sunset. There he met Will on his way back 
from Selbridge, and was melted at once into confidence 
by his cousin's friendly grasp and smile, and half-doubt- 
ing inquiry, " Well, how did it end ?" 

From the fields as far as Mallam park gates they 
walked together, and told each other all their affairs. 
Two men who were friends, instead of being rivals, 
could not have talked in a more open-hearted strain. 
Before they parted Matthew knew all Will's history, 
his uncertain love-affair, his present undertakings, and 
plans for the future. Will had listened to Matthew's 
difficulties, his hatred of all the Perrotts but one, and 
had advised him to go away, to give other people's 
temper time to cool, and himself a fair chance of 
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advancement. Matthew did not seem inclined to take 
this advice, however. 

As they stopped at the gate, he looked hard at Will 
and said, " I think I must give you a warning, though 
it may be against my own interest. Don't trust the 
Perrotts. They are not your friends any longer now. 
Alfred has not forgotten that if anything goes wrong 
with you, I am heir-at-law. He knows very well that 
whatever that father and mother of his may say and do 
to me now, would make no difference to me, with regard 
to Tina. She is a creature of another race, born in that 
family somehow by mistake. I think she must be a 
changeling." 

"Very likely," said Will, nodding. "Thank you. 
But I don't think they will do me any harm-" 

"All right. Only don't forget that I warned you. 
Goodbye." 

They shook hands and parted, the lucky nephew 
walking lightly to Mallam House through trees bathed 
and glorified in sunset, — the unlucky nephew pacing 
slowly back along the dusty road to the village, his 
straw hat cocked over his eyes to shade them from the 
dazzling west. 
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